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Art. I. A Syftem of Vegetables: Tranflated from the 13th Edition 
of the Syfema Vegetabilium of the late Profefflor Linnzus, and from 
the Supplementum Plantarum of the prefent Profefflor Linnzus. By 
a Botanical Society * at Lichfield. Svo. 4 Parts. 11. 1s. bound 
in 2 vols, Leigh and Sotheby. 


HE appearance of an excellent tranflation of the Sy/ema 
T Vegetabilium of the Swedith Profeffors, is a matter of too 
much confequence in the annals of natural hiftory, to be pafled 
over in filence. We therefore congratulate the Lichfield So- 
ciety, upon the completion of this fir? part of their labours— 
labours, arduous, as they appear to be fuccefsful. At the fame 
time, we think it neceffary to declare, that our wifhes lead us 
to hope, that the encouragement which they will receive from 
men of candour and fpirit, will enable them to complete the 
tranflation of all the Linnazan works which treat of the. Vegeta- 
bilia; fo that at length the induftry of the Englifh Botanift may 
have accefs to thofe new honours, which nature certainly never 
meant to deny him, and of which reafon muft neceflarily ap- 
prove. | 
Before we fpeak more particularly of this performance, we 
will premife a fhort defcription of the work itfelf. 

After a handfome dedication to Sir J. Banks, and a preface 
by the tranflators, explanatory of their defign and reafons for 
conducting their work in the prefent mode, we are prefented 
with tables of Botanic terms and + definitions (i, e. of the terms 
on which the language of the tranflation is founded), to render 
which fill more intelligible, the plates of the Philofophifa Bo- 
tanica are fubjoined. Next follows the tranflation of Linngus’s 
Regnum Vegetabile—Then we have the main work; i. e. the 

* The Reader muft not expect to be told of a numerous Society 
lying incog. at Lichfield, like Bayes’s army at Knightfbridge: A 
Society may confit of two or three—Nos duo turba fumus, 

t Something will be faid upon thefe Tables of Definitions, &c. 
taken from Elmgreen’s Thefis, in our next Review of this work. 
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tranflation of the 13th edition of the Sy/flema Vegetabilium, as 
publifhed by Profeflor Murray, with the Supplementum Plantarum 
of the younger Linnzus incorporated init. A variety of In- 
dexes is added, both of the Englifh and Latin terms and defi- 
nitions, and cf fuch Enelifh and Scotch names as are known 
to be afixed to any particular plants by writers of. credit; and 
farther, which deferve particular notice, Indexes of the generic 
and trivial names, accented as they ought to be pronounced, 

The Reader wii] at once perceive that uncommon pains have 
been taken, to arrange matters fo that every thing fhould be 
made capable of being readily underftood ; and not only fo, bur 
that he fhould have many additional] helps from the incorpoua- 
tion of Linnzus’s Supplementum (by which the whole fyftem of 
vegetables at prefent defcribed, ts now, for the fir/? time, pre- 
fented in one view), and from the accenting of the names; a 
work never attemp:ed before, although much wanted. This 
part of the work therefore, fo new in its kind, is to be accepted 
with all pofiible favour. As fo much new matter is before us, 
our remarks muft neceflarily be divided into two parts. In the 
fis ft, we wiil confine ourfelves to the general merits of the tranf- 
Jation; and, in the fecond, to the arrangement, tranflation, and 
accenting, Xc. of the names. The firft is our prefent bulinefs ; 
the latcer will be given inva future Review. 

The confideration of the Preface, as it turns chiefly upon the 
tranflation of words and terms, &«. will fail in more properiy 
with our fecond part. But one thing deferves particular men- 
tion here ; that no work appears ever to have been prefented to 
the Public with greater precaution than this.—Letters were pre- 
vioufly written, and proof fheets of the then intended work 
(the tranflation of the Species Plantarum ; for that was originally 
dcfigned) fent to the generality of Botanilts in the kingdom, re- 
queiting their advice and corrections, ‘Their advice and cor- 
rections were readily accepted. ‘The tranflation of the Species 
Plantarum was laid alide, and the Sy/lema entered upon with as 
Inuch fpurit’ as propriety. Perhaps few publications boaft of 
conte butions of gentlemen better qual: ihed for the botanical 
work itfelf, or indeed learned acquirements in general. The 
Society, accordingly, add the following grateful acknowledg- 
ments, which, while they mark out the particular characters 
to whom they ase indebted, reflect no {mail honour on their 
own modcfty and good fenfe: 

‘ It remains ouly that we fhould here make our moft grateful 
acknowledgments to the Prefident of the Royal Society, who with 
his ufual liberality, allowed us the ufe of his Botanic Library ; 
to Dr, Linnaeus, the prefent Botanic Profeflor at Upfal, for 
fupplying us with’a part of his Supplementum Plantarum, before 


the -whole was pub!:fhed ; to that great mafter of the Engiith 
8 tongue, 
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onsue, Dr. Samuel Fohnfin, for his advice in the formation of 
the Botanic language ; and for variety of opinion, remark, and 
aliftance to the learned Profeffors of Botany in the Univerfities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh; Dr. Sibthorpe, Rev. 7. 
Martin, Dr. Hope, Mr. Wheeler, Botanic Leéturer to the Apo- 
thecaries Company; A‘r Foxley, Prefident of the Botanical 
Society at Manchefter; Dr. Poultney y, F. R.S. author of a 
General View of the Writings of Linnzeus ; ; Mr. W. Hudfon, 
author of the Flora Anglica; Rev. F. Lightfoot, author of the 
Flora Scotica; A7/r. Lee, author of the Introduétion to Botany 3 
the learned and ingenious ladies, Ars. Everton, Oulton Park, 
Chefhire; Ars. Blackburne, Orford, Lancafhire; and Mrs. 
Cummins, Kenfington; Drs. Duncan and Hutton, ‘Edinburgh 
Dr. Percival, Manchefter ; Dr. Oakes, Mansfield; Fohn Pitch 
fo ‘d and Joon Crowe, Efg; Norwich; R. Galounl Efq; Lin- 
‘coln’s Inn; Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Ealing ; Fobn Sneyd, Efq; 
Belmount, Staffordthire; Dr. Aldrich, Cocklow, Nottingham- 
fhire; Dr. Evans, Shrem thet ry; Rev. G. Fackfon, Pennybridge, 
Soins hire: Rev. Adr. Davy, Milham, Suffolk; T. Wosdward, 
Efq; Bungay, Suffolk; ‘ohn Houghton, Efq; Ba gulev, Che- 
fhre; Rev. Adr. Dickinfon, Blymhill, Stafford thire 3 Mr. WW. 
A'exander, Halifax; Rev. WY. Pafbiey, Balbro’, De erbyfhire 5 
and many other of the learned and ingenious.’ Pref. page.xi. 

The ufefulnefs of having a work fo valuable in itfelf as the 
Syfema Vegetabilium, in an Englifh drefs, decorated too with fo 
much care and liberality, would, one would j imagine, be appa- 
rent toevery one, For as Botany is anatural purfuit, is a work 
of eye-fight rather than of learned reflection, grateful to the 
dulleft as well as the moft refined underftanding, and equally 
capable of being explained in any language, it feems natural to 
think, that all nations of refinement e: (pecially, fhould forward 
this fpecies of knowledge in their own tongue. But as our lan- 
guage is fo peculiarly ex preffive, we of all others are entitled to 
take the lead in fetting the battle in array againft the ufurped 
powers of Latin exclufion ; and we muft own that we rejoice 
at feeing the prefent attempt fo fuccefsfully conducted. But 
here we cannot refrain from menttoning the furprife with which 
we were ftruck, when, at the publication of the firft part, we 
heard, that the Botanical world was much divided in opinion 
upon the merits of the defign itfelf; that fome very refpeétable 
characters were heard to declare, that the work was needlefs; 
that it was as difficult to mafter the newly tranflated language, 
as Latin — ; and, afcer all, that it was inadequate to the 
purpofe. We fhall give our fentiments freely upon thefe af- 
fertions, regarding only truth, and the promoting of the {cience, 
the only points which ought to be taken Into confideration. 
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' I. Firft, then, it has been afferted, that it is needlefs in itfelf ; 
and perhaps much good reafoning may be urged on this behalf, 
that thedignity of fcience ought not to be canvafling for fupport 
among the lower and more ignorant orders of mankind; that 
there are men of fufficient learning engaged in the caufe already, 
able and willing to fupport it in all its f{plendor; that the ex- 
planation of fciences to minds not properly endowed with the 
requifite previous knowledge, is vain, and from its general want 
of fuccefs, ought not to be attempted ; that fcience is fafe only in 
the hands of Jettered men, becaufe the ill-informed officioufnefs 


of unlettered perfons oftener brings fcience into difgrace and ridi+ ° 


cule, &c. &c. All thefe and many more arguments may be urged, 
and frequently are admitted, but they may not perhaps be found 
to apply exaétly to the prefent cafe. For two particular points 
are here to be confidered, viz. the amufing of the mind in pur- 
fuits perfelly natura), and conftantly excited by objects perpe- 
tually around us ; and the forwarding of a fcience, which, from 
its very nature, muft, to a certain degree, depend upon the exer- 
tions of the loweft orders among us. Surely the dignity of the 
fcience cannot be hurt, if it fhould be directed to gratify that 
curiofity which itfelf hath raifed, or be affected by communi- 
cating with thofe, to whom, in fome meafure, it owes its exift- 
ence. If therefore it be found employed in either of thefe con- 
a it cannot be faid to be engaged altogether in a needle/s 
act. 

Surely in times, enlightened like the prefent, we need not 
urge, that no grudge ought to lurk in the philofopher’s breaft, 
if knowledge can be attained by methods, eafier than thofe !a- 
borious ones, by which he himfelf may have fucceeded ; all 
helps to render the path of knowledge at once eafy and /ure are 
highly commendable. Our bible was tranflated, and a more 
general knowledge of the fubje& certainly took place. 

A diftin&tion fhould doubtlefs be made between tranflations 
which employ themfelves in the formation of the tafte, and thofe 
which tend to enlarge the practical knowledge, of mankind. 
The formation of tafte ought not to be trufted to the ruinous 
expedient of tranflations. The fire of Homer is not to be caught 
from Pope, or Virgil from Dryden, or Demofthenes from Le- 
land, or A‘fchylus from Potter, but didactic matters of fa& are 
capaple of being reprefented nearly alike in any language. Co- 
lumella, Vitruvius, Euclid, and others, do not abhor the 
Englifh drefs ; upon what grounds then can the Latin language 
be maintained to be wsodliey for teaching Englifh Botany ? 
For the fake of general communication, the Latin language, 
by a kind of prefcriptive right, claims the honour of being the 
vehicle of capital and ultimate inftruction in all fciences. “0 

among 
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among ourfelves, what fhould forbid our ufing the readieft 
mode of communication? Ray, it is true, pubdifhed in Latin. 
The knowledge of Latin was more general perhaps in his time 
than at prefent; the laft century was kept perpetually awake, 
by the Latin jargon of Catholic fuperftitions. Befide, he had 
perhaps an eye to foreign acceptation, and more convenient 


fale. This might have influenced Morrifon, Dillenius, Hud- 
fun, &c. Gerard and Parkinfon would not put off the Englifh 
character, and their works are fo far from being needlefs, that 
they are neceflury to the very beft informed Englith Botanift. 

Stillingfleet’s defultory tranflations of parts of the Ameanitates 
Academice, were bought up with great avidity, and many minds 
were now firit awakened to thoughts of rural ceconomy and na- 
tural obfervation. 

Dr. Withering’s tranflation of Hudfon may be ranked among 
other «ufeful works; and a pretty general fale has evinced its 
utility. No difparagement has arifen to the fcience of Botany 
from his publication. Undoubtedly the number of its admirers 
has been encreafed by it; and yet his tranflation is not to be 
compared with that of the Lichfield Society, or his difguife of 
the beauty of the Linnzan philofophy, through his over- 
{trained notions of delicacy, founded in propriety, or, as the 
L. Society have fhewn him, in neceffity. 

What credit has accrued to the fcience, and indeed to the 
Englifh name, from Mr. Curtis’s fplendid and uncommonly ac- 
Curate publication of the Flora Londinenfis f Well may it be 
ftyled, in point of accuracy and information, operum Botani- 
corum facile princeps*. The giving his defcriptions, both in 
Latin and Englifh, was a happy meafure. Had the defcriptions 
been in Latin only, how forely would many very ufeful Bo- 
tanifts have been tantal.zed ! Had his obfe+ vations alfo Been La- 
tinized, perhaps every country (a ({mattering of Latin being 
more general in foreign countries than with us) might have 
reaped more benefit from it chan England, who gave it birth, 
and had a right to expect the moft affectionate treatment from 
the offspring whom herfelf had reared. 

Perhaps botanical knowledge depends lefs than any other on 
the ufe of learned languages. Who was more deficient in Latin 
and Greek than Linnzus- himfelf, to whom, neverthelefs, the 
whole botanical world pays homage? But here, well may we 
urge the argument a@ fortiori: for other more refined fciences 
have received benefit from tranflations. Even claflical know- 
ledge and tafte heard their moft mellifluous, as well as moft dig- 
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* But why fhould accuracy continue to exclude expedition from her 


train? Surely they are not a FP incompatible ! ¢ 
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nified notes, echoed from the lips of Shakefpeare, when they 
had once prefented him with a lyre familiar to his- hand, 

Boranical language is in itfelf, apparently, uncouth, unufual, 
and dificult ; the new arrangement of the fcience requiring new 
modes of expreffion, ‘Ibis evidently could not be avoided : and 
perhaps Roufleau is perfectly right in his general defence of the 
Linnzan language, that though authorities forevery word can- 
not be found in antient authors, yet, had Tully written a bo- 
tanical treatife, he would have adopted fome fuch ftyle. If any 
language then requires the help of a tranflation, itis the unufual 
ftyle of Linnzan Botany. It may be added, that throughout 
Germany, it is thought a neceflary recommendation of the fale 
of a Latin treatife, that it appearin German. Haifiory is admitted 
in all languages ; for it inftruc’s us in facts. On the very fame 
grounds, may be accepted all helps which mcan to advance any 
branch of practical knowledge. ' 

We fhould confider alfo the clafs of the moft general and con- 
ftant botanical obfervers, ploughmen, gardeners, fimplers, &c. 
perfons incapable of uling any affiftance, but what comes to 
them through an Englifh medium, Not that we think that any 
of them will profefledly ftudy the Lichfield tranflation, but by 
means of this, a {pirit of curiolity, and exploring more minutely, 
may be infufed into them, and occafional!y things may be better 
explained or defcribed to them. 

The true ufe of provincial Botany, is to colle& for the maf- 
ters of the fcience, who can afterwards arrange and digelt the 
materials to advanteze. It muft be apparent to every one, how 
advantageous the feveral Floras and Fuunas, and all fpecies of 
partial collections, which the intelligent naturalifis are daily 
publifhing ‘in all languages, are to the general feience, ‘The 
clafs cryptocamia now'1s the object of many enquiries, and by 
thefe oniy can it hope to be perfected. Mr. Lightfoot’s Flora 
Scotia (particularly the Englith defcriptive part) muft be al- 
lowed very fingular merit, and acknowledged to be of very great 
ufe inthis point. Doubtlefs it would be advifable, that all 
countrics fhould have ample botanical helps in their cwa Jan- 
guages. “Ihe fubjeét would be jooner determined, and the mal- 
ters of the {cience, to whom thefe provincial labours are to be 
fubfervient, would find more ready communications with the 
Je(s enlightened climates. The unlettered Malayan knows the 


.productions of his own country only in his own Janguage: 


could a catalogue of his names be afcertained and laid beiore 
him, India might foon pour forth her choiceft produétions. 

Are tranflations then needlefs, when they are capable of fuch 
general ufe? Let not Britain forego any one advantage, which 


the dignity of her name, the advancement of her fcicnce, and 
the 
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the refinement of her manners, prompt her, and indeed entitle 
her mott juftly to claim. 

II. A fecond obje&tion was, that it is as difficult to mafter 
the new language adopted by the fociety, as even the Latin it- 
felf. This was a kind of loofe talking, which we mutt ftre- 
nuoufly deny. What Linnzeus’s Latin is to a fcholar, the 
Lichfield tranflation is to a native in point of difficuity. Not 
indeed that they are altogether to be compared; for that illuf- 
trious fyfte >matift (won omnia poffumus omnes) had very unculti- 

vated notions of the general fpirit of Latin purity ; whereas the 
Lichfield language is pure throughout, and on every page givcs 
proof of mafterly exprefions. In every defcription the gene- 
rality of the words are perfectly inteili aidle :—a leading word 
or two muft be fought in the tables, See the four fpecies of 
alchemilla, ladzes mantle 

common 1. A. ree lobed, 

alpine 2. A. leaves fingered, fawed, 
five-leaved 3. A. leaves fived, many- cleft, {mooth, 
aphanes-like. 4. A. leaves many- parted, ftem erect. 

If any one fhould require affiftance, the tables would do 
away every difficulty. Befide, the difficult words which may 
be fo cal, are perfeétly analozous to well-known words and 
exprefiions, fo that even they are not altcgether new. Defcrip- 
tions of this kind are foon underftood on gencral principles ; of 
courfe they are not acquired with fo much difficulty as the Latin, 
and undoubtedly are much more eafily retained. 

It is the general fate of ail {ciences to abound with words un- 
ufual and difficult: upon attempting a trariflation of them, it ts 
ever found, that the terms in which the {clence was originally 
conceived are fo expreffive, that no other language can read! ily 
afford others equal to them; they are the refore transfufed into 
other languages, and their etymology (inafmuch as they are 
derived from a foreign fource) being concealed from common 
notice, is neceflarily of difficult comprehenfion. Thus a ma- 
thematical figure is called from the Greek, a diagram. We 
hear of cubes, gnomons, trapezia, &c. The very names of the 
{ciences, mathematics, architecture, aflronomy, &c. are equally 
dificult. How few, though common ufe gives us a notion cf 
fuch words, are aware of the ¢rue import of them. But thefe 
and others are got over, as it were, mechanically. By the flighteft 
application, a botanilt may as ealily underftand what a lerume, 
a {pathe, a culm, acalyx, acapfule, &c. is, as an uneducated 
mechanic know architraves, perpendiculars, cornices, orders, 
&c. &c. So that on this head, the difficulties in our prefenc 
fubject are no more than what have occurred in tranflating books 
in all {ciences from one language to another: our military gentle- 
men Cannot, as ¢hey think, exprefs themfelves in proper pro- 
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feffional language, without anglicifing French terms. It is 
fully fufficient, that the general mode of expreffion be in that 
fort of Englifh, which our language, according to the eafieft 
rules of analogy, finds itfelf capable of adopting; the blame of 
difficulty then, in the terms of tranflation, will not lie againft this 
only, but againft all tranflations in general. But it has already 
been fhewn, that tranflations, which tend to diffufe more readily 
praétical knowledge, are ufeful and commendable. 

II. The third objection pronounced the work, after all, in- 
adequate to the purpofe. Here we readily join ifflue, and fair! 
fubmit the caufeto judgment. If definitive words, ftrong, full, 
concife, and plain, can be found out to mark precifely every 
diftin€tion, ic muft be allowed to be adequate. Of this it can- 
not be denied, that our language is as fully capable as any lan- 
guage, antient or modern. For well is it faid of the Englith, 
by one of high authority, that it rivals the Hebrew in fimpli- 
city, the Greek in richnefs, force, and harmony, and the Latin 
in eafe. : 

That oar readers may have a fpecimen of the manner in 
which this work is conducted, we will lay before them the fol- 
lowing, to which, if they will attend, with the gloflary in their 
hands, they will find how very much the difficulty of botanical 
knowledge has been magnified. 


647. CHELIDONIUM. Corol. 4-petal’d. Calyx 2-leaved, 


Silique 1-cell’d, linear. Celandine. 


majuss 1, C. peduncles umbel’d. greater. 

Glaucium. 2. C, peduncles one-flower’d, leaves flem-clafping 
finuous, ftem {mooth. : 

corniculatum, 3. C, peduncles one-flowered, leaves feffile feather- 

cleft, {tem-hifpid. horn'd, 

hybridum. 4. C. peduncles one-flower’d, leaves feather-cleft 

linear, ftem-polifh’d, filiques three-valved. 

mule. 


648. PAPAVER. Corol. 4-petal’d. Calyx 2-leaved. Cap- 
fule 1-cell’d, gaping with pores under the 
permanent Stigma. Poppy. 


* With hifpid capfules. 
hybridum. 1. P. capfules fubglobular brawny hifpid, ftem 


_ leafy many-flower’d, mule. 
Argemone. 2. P. capfules club’d hifpid, ftem leafy many- 
flower’d. 
aljinum. 3. P. caplule hifpid, {cape one-flower’d naked hif- 
pid, leaves twice-feather’d, alpine. 


nudicaule, 
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nudicaule. 4. P. capfules hifpid, fcape one-flower’d naked 
hifpid, leaves fimple feather-finuous. 
naked-flem. 


* With f{mocth capfules. 


Rheas. 6. P. capfules fmooth globular, ftem hairy many- 
flower’d, leaves feather-cleft gafh’d. 


dubium. 5. P. capfules oblong fmooth, ftem many-flower’d 
with briftles apprefs’d, leaves feather-clefe 

gafh’d. dubious. 

fomniferum, 7. P. calyxes and capfules fmooth, leaves ftem- 
clafping gafh’d, fomniferous. 


Cambricum. 8. P. capfules fmooth oblong, ftem many flower’d 
polifh’d, leaves-feather’d gafh’d.  /Velch. 
orientale.  g. P. capfules f{mooth, ftems one-flower’d rugged 
leafy, leaves feather’d faw’d. oriental. 


How perfeflly diftin is,each plant fet forth! Which fhould 
we admire moft, the generic character, which divides the Celan- 
dine from the Poppy, or the fpecific character, by which the 
fpecies contained under each genus, are feverally, and fo fatis- 
factorily diftinguifhed? Can any one yet fay, that our language 
is inadequate, or that this attempt is needlefs, or fo very diffi- 
cult? The fame method of fuccefsful difcrimination runs 
through the whole work—both through the genera and fpecies. 

What a fund of elegant amufement is now laid open! The 
field and the gardén are rendered alike intelligible! At length 
the female fex, and the un-latinifed, can make their way, and 
reap thofe enjoyments, which their forefathers could obtain, 
but more painfully, from antient herbals, from their favoured 
Gerard, and the laborious Parkinfon. Worfe purfuits will per- 
haps now be deferted, when fuch a rational one is within ever 
one’s reach. Befides, it has the merit of being the firft publica- 
tion, where the difcoveries of the younger Linnzus are con- 
joined with the works of his illuftrious father. Profeflor Mur- 
ray, indeed, has fince given the world a fimilar publication in 
Latin, but as yet very few copies have reached our fhores. 
Where botanical knowledge becomes general, the knowledge of 
medicine, of chemiftry and of arts, and the Jove of botanical 
culture ufually increafe with it. In all probability botanical 
gardens will multiply; hence horticulture may fairly be ex- 
pected toimprove. Rare plants will be found in more general 
hands; and England will confefledly take the lead in this {cience 
alfo. Every thing, which from its being curious, or ingenious, 
or ufeful, adds to the honour of the State,—in due confequence 
ferves the State. In our judgment, the Lichfield Society de- 
ferves the fulleft approbation of the Public, for giving out a 
work, —_— bids fair to contribute no lefs to our amufement, 
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our information, and our good, than to the honour of our name 


and ljanguage. 
The arrangement, tranflation, and accentuation of the botani- 


cal names, will be confidered in our next Review. 





to 


Art. II. Exodus; a eee Tranflation with Notes critical and 

explanatory. By Wilham Hopkins, B. A. Vicar of Boiney, and 
Matter of the seen, School of Cuckfield, Suifex. gto. 7s. 
6d. boards. Johnfon. 1784. 


HE Jews were felected from the general mafs of mankind, 
to he the depofitories of the Divine counfels relating to 

the redemption of the world under a more enlarged fy{tem; and 
to be the guardians of that firft principle of all true religion, the 
Unity ofr Gop. And that Mofes, bred up in the idolatrous 
court of Pharoah, and in a country fuperfl.tious to a proverb; 
at a period too, when tne whole world was funk into the very 
dregs of Polythe’ fm, and had deified almoit every thing :—-that 
he fhould, by himfelf, break through all the fhackles of educati ion, 
cuftom, and univerfal opinion, and boldly proteft againft the 
jdolatries of the times, and oppofe the ftron: veit current of po- 
pular prejudice and popular praétice :—thai he fhould form the 
minds of fo many thoufands to his own fentiments, and govern 
them by a fyftem of laws totally unknown to other people :— 
that his ends fhould be fo well anfwered as they were, partly in 
his lifetime, and more completely by bis fuccc for Jothua :— 
thefe confiderations (to which a number of others might be 
added) afford very { itrong arguments in favour of his divine lega- 
tion, and fhould make the infidel cautious of afciibing all to the 
mere efforts of human policy ;—for huxnan pelicy never pro- 
duced an inftance that can be put in competition with it, from 
Numa to Mahomet ; nor can the conduct of the Jewith legifla- 
tor, and the effeét it produced, be wei! accounted for, without 
the fuppofition of a miraculous interference of Divine wifdom 
n the formation of his great plan of worfnip and government, 
and of Divine power in the fupport and ettablifhment of it. 

‘ As the PENTATEUCH contains the grand charter of “ 
Jewith religion, on which its whole fy flem was founded, 
providentially (this tranflator remarks) there are preferved two 
diftin&t copies of it independent of each other, derived from the 
Fews and the Samaritans, two neighbouring people, who lived 
in mutual hatred ; by which we may be thoroughly aflured, that 
the one was not borrowed from the other. They are indced two 
copies of the fame original Hebrew text. What we now call 
the Samaritan is firietly ly {peaking the old, original Hebrew, 
written in its genuine, Hebrew characters. The prefene He- 
brew text is the fame language, but written in Chaldee cha- 
racters.’ 
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Hopkins’s Tranflation of Excdus. git 


Mr, Hopkins hath omitted to obferve (which he ought to have 
done to prevent confufion), that there is a Samaritan tranflation 
of the Pentateuch, as well as a copy of the Hebrew text in the 
Samaritan charaéer. It is this datter which is made ufe of in 
the prefent verfion ; for the former is in the Samaritan language, 
and the latter is in Aedrew except in the form cf the éetters. 
Great difputes have ariten among the learned refpecting its au- 
thority; fome advancing it beyond the Hebrew text in common 
ufe, and others rejecting it as corrupt and {purious, Ameng 
the former was Father AZrin of the Oratory, who firft pub- 


lifhed a copy of it; and among the latter was the learned Hof-4f— 


qoger. F, Simon took a kind of a middle courfe, and havine 
examined the diflerent arguments that had been fugeefted by 
different writers in this controverfy, the learned Father con- 
cludes with the following very candid and moderate determina- 
tion; wiz. % That the Samaritans not having faithfully tranf- 
lated the Hebrew text in fome places, we ought to have recourfe 
to the “fewi/h copy 5 which neverthelefs hinders us not from cor- 
recting f{umetimes the Hebrew copy of the Jews ° y the Samari- 
tan: they are two copies from the fame original, each of which 
having its deficiencics and perfections , the one m ay afift the 
other. Inftead of condemning the Jew:fh copy where it is more 
reftrained than that of the Samaritans, it ought rather, on the 
contrary, to be confidered as a proof that it comes nearer the 
original ; e{pecially when the fenfe is canplete. And the li- 
e-nce taken in the Samaritan copy, may juitly make us fulpicious 
of its authority.” 

Mr. Hopkins follows the judgment of Father Morin in the 
high authority which he aferibes to the Samaritan copy, and 
ftrenet hens his opinion by the names of Dr. Kennicott and Mr, 
Wiiutton—who * muft be fuppofed (fays he) very able judges, 
having examined this point with great care and impartiality ; 
and have delivered their fentiments ttrongly in favour of the Sa- 
maritan copy, where any differences are found in the two copies; 
the reading of the Samaritan being generally, if not always the 
belt, and is frequently confirmed by the LXX. and other ver- 
fions, and often by its own internal evidence ariling from the 
context and parallel paflages.’ 

With thefe fentiments of the purity of the Samaritan copy, 
Mr, Hopkins hath thought proper to adopt, for the greater part, 
tnofe readings in which it diflers from the Hebrew copy, which 
was followed by the tranflators of the Bible, and which is in 
general ufe both among Jews and Chriftians. 

In a few places the fenfe is materially altered; in many it is 
flightly varied ; fometimes by means of additions sy and fome- 
times by tranfpofitiens, 
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The changing Mount Ebal into Mount Gerizzim, is evidently 
an interpolation, and was defigned to favour the fchifm of the 
Samaritans ; and yet this ftriking and peculiar circumftance is 
not noticed by the prefent tranflator.—T he paflage we refer to 
is the following, which, in the Samaritan copy, immediately fol- 
Jows the Ten Commandments in the 20th chapter of this book : 
*¢ But when Jehovah, thy God, fhall have brought thee into the 
Land of Canaan, which thou art going to poflefs, thou fhale 
raife thee up great flones, and fhalt plafter them with plafter, 
and fhale write upon thefe ftones all the words of this law. 
And it fhall come fo pafs, when ye fhall have paffed over Jor- 
dan, ye fhall raife up thefe ftones, which I command you this 
dav, upon Mount Gerizzim, &c. &c.” 

Now the command was exprefsly given to build the altar on 
Mount Ebal: and this was accordingly done by Jofhua. Vid. 
Jof. viii. 30, &c. &c. 

The whole paflage is, however, introduced by Mr. Hopkins 
in the prefent tranflation ; and in a note he makes the following 
remark : 

* After thefe words [viz. nor any thing that is thy neighbour's] 
we have, in the Samaritan, an addition of about five verfes rela- 
tive toa peculiar command which Mofes gave the I fraelites to exe- 
cute, when God fhould conduét them into the Land of Canaan: 
the execution of which is referred to in Deuteronomy and Jo- 
fhua; and confequently it is highly probable, that the Samari- 
tan copy contaitis a genuine addition, in oppofition tothe common 
Hebrew copies.’ 

The tranflator hath in general executed his tafk with fidelity ; 
and * where it could be done with propriety (or where the read- 
ings of the Samaritan copy would permit it) * he hath adopted 
(he fays) the Englith vulgar tranflation in order to prevent any 
prejudices that might be infufed into the minds of the common 
people by uncharitable bigots.’ 

In the Notes we meet with little that can gratify the tafte of 
curious and critical readers; and his fevere reflections on the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England (which we take 
it for granted he hath quitted, notwithftanding he /7// calls him- 
felf the Vicar cf Bolney) might well have been {pared in a work 


of this nature. B-d-k « v, 
Art. Ill. The Hifory of Great Britain, from the firff Invafion of 
it by the Romans under Julius C+far. Written ona new Plan. 
By Robert Henry, D.D. one of the Minifters of Edinburgh, 
Member of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, and of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Volume the Fifth. gto. 41.15. 
Boards. Cadell. 1785. . 
HOUGH we have already given an account of Dr. Henry’s 
plan, and our opinion of the manner in which it has been 
executed, 
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executed, it may not be improper to inform fuch of our readers 
as are unacquainted with the work, that the Author’s defign is, 

——to give a concife account of the moft important events 
which have‘happened in Great Britain, from the firft invafion of 
it by the Romans under Czxfar, tothe prefent time; together 
with a diftin@ view of the religion, Jaws, learning, arts, com- 
merce, and manners of its inhabitants, in every age between thele 
two periods. 

To accomplifh this defign within as narrow limits as pof- 
fible, Dr. Henry has endeavoured to exprefs every thing in the 
feweft and plaineft words, and to arrange his materials in thé 
moft regular order, according to the following plan: 

The whole work is divided into ten books ; each book begins 
and ends at fome remarkable revolution, and contains the hif- 
tory and delineation of the firft of thefe revolutions, and of the 
intervening period. Every one of thefe ten books is uniformly 
divided into feven chapters, which do not carry on the thread 
of the hiftory one after another, as in other works of this kind ; 
but all the feven chapters of the fame book begin at the fame 
point of time, run parallel to one another, and end together ; 
each chapter prefenting the reader with the hiftory of one par- 
ticular object. For example, 

The firft chapter of each book contains the civil and military 
hiftory of Great Britain, in the period which is the fubjeé of 
that book. The fecond chapter of the fame book contains the 
hiftory of religion, or the ecclefiaftical hiftory of Britain in the 
fame period. ‘I’he third chapter contains the hiftory of our 
conftitution, government, laws, and courts of juftice. The 
fourth comprehends the hiftory of learning, of learned men, 
and of the chief feminaries of learning. The fifth contains the 
hiftory of the arts, both ufeful and ornamental, neceflary and 
pleafing. The fixth is employed in the biftory of commerce, of 
fhipping, of money or coin, and of the prices of commodities. 
The feventh and laft chapter of the fame book contains the hif- 
tory of the manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuftoms, Jan- 
guage, drefs, diet, and diverfions ef the people of Great Bri- 
tain, inthe fame period. This plan is regularly and ftri@ly 
purfued from the beginning to the end of the work; fo that each 
of the ten books, of which it confifts, may be confidered as @ 
complete work in itfelf, as far as it regches; and alfo as a per- 
fect pattern and model of all the other books, 

The fi: ft volume of the work contains the hiftory of Britain, 
according to the above plan, from the firft invafion of the Ro- 
mans, A. A. C. 55, tothe arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. 

The fecond volume contains the hiftory of Britain, from the 
arrival of the Saxons, to the landing of William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, A. D, 1066. 
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The third volume contains the hiftory of Britain, from the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy, to the death of King 
John, A. D. 1216. 

The fourth volume continues the fame hiftory, from the 
death of King John, to the acceffion of Henry LV..A. D. 1399, 

The volume now before us carries on the work from the ac- 
ceffion of Henry IV. to that of Henry VII. A. D. 1485, and 
does no lefs honour to the Author’s judgment, diligence, and 
accuracy than the preceding volumes. 

Thole who have ftudied the hiftory of this unhappy period, 
well know the difficulty of forming the events of it into aclear, 
confiftent, and well-authenticated narration. Some of them, 
as Dr. Henry obferves, are fo furprifing, that they are hardly 
credible; others are involved in almoft impenetrable dark- 
nefs; and the information affurded by contemporary hiftori« 
ans is feldom fatisfectory, often confufed, and fometimes con- 
tradiGtory. Our hiftorian appears to have beftowed much la« 
bour, and much thought, in order to furmount the difficulties 
he had to encounter; and every competent judge, provided he 
be an. unprejudiced one, will, we doubt not, readily acknow- 
ledge that his fuccefs is equal to his labour. 

Flis ftvle, through the whole of his work, is plain and un- 
ornamented ; he does not appear to have {tudied elegance, nor 
indeed was it necefjary that he thould: ufeful information, con- 
veyed in ealvy intelligible language, is his great object. Scot 
ticiims and inaccuracies are, no doubt, occationally to be met 
with in the courfe of his work ; but acandid critic will not take 
the pains to enumerate them, 

Ic is no unpleafing circumftance to us, that the opinion we 
have entertained of Dr. Henry’s hiftory, coincides with that of 
many perfons of the highelt rank, and moft ciftinguifhed abili- 
ties in this country, who, we weil know, exprefs a with, in 
which we moft heartily join them, that the Author may live toe 
complete a work, from which every reader, who is defirous of 
being thoroughly acquainted with the hiftory of Great Britain, 
may derive fo much ufceful knowledge and information. 

Our readers will not be difpleafed to be told, that the Jate 
Mr. D. Hume expreffes himfelf, in a paper now before us, in 
the warmeft terms of approbation, in regard tothe two firit 
volumes of Dr. Henry’s hiftory, which were publifhed before 
Mr. Hume’s death.—* Thole’, fays he, ‘ who profefs a high 
efteem for the firft vclume of Dr. Henry’s hiltory, I may ven- 
ture to fay, are almoft as numerous as tho/e who have peruied 
it, provided they be compctent judges of a work of that na- 
ture, and are acquainted with the difficulties which attend fuch 
an undertaking.—1! venture, with great fincerity, to recom- 
mcnd his fecond volume to the peruis! of every curious reader, 
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¢ who defires to know the ftate of Great Britain, in a period 
‘ which has hitherto been regarded as very obfcure, ill fupplied 
‘ with writers, and not pofleffed of a fingle ome that deferves the 
‘ appellation of a good one, It is wonderful what an inftruc- 
‘ tive, and even entertaining book, the Doctor has been able to 
‘ compofe from {uch unpromifing materials: Tantum feries junc- 
‘ turaque pallet. —All fuperfluous embellifhments are avoided ; 
© and the reader will hardly find in our language, any perform- 
‘ ance that unites together fo perfectly the two great points of 
© entertainment and inftruction.’ 

The appendix to the volume now before us contains—No. 1. 
Example of the bombaft, being part of Thomas de Elmham’s 
defcription of the battle of Agincourt.—No, 2. Carta ordinan 
Robertum Dominum Boyd gubernatorem regni et perfone regis.— 
No, 3. Pacification of Blacknefs.—No. 4. Lift of the members 
who were prefent the firft day in the parliament of Scotland, 
which met June if, A. D. 1478, being the firft lift of the kind 
that occurs in the. records of parliament,—-No. 5. Letter of re- 
miffion, by Patrick Graham, Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, to 
John Martin, citizen there.—No.°6. The goodly provifion 
made for the inftallation-feaft of George Neville, Archbifhop of 


York, A. D. 1466. . B. oF 


Art. IV. 4 Treatife on Time. By Wm. Watfon, Jun. M.D. F.R.S. 
Ofiavo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1785. 
1\ this work we have a metaphytical fubject treated with an 
ncommon degree of acutenefs and precision, “The Author 
appears to be well acquainted with the writings of the ableft 
metaphylicians, antient and modern; and, what is of fill 
greater importance, to have given a very patient attention to the 
powers and operations of his own mind. Without fuch atten- 
tions indeed, it is abfolutely impoflible to make any confider- 
able progrefs in the rugged and intricate paths of metaphyfical 
{cience. 

What TIME is; whence it arifes; whether it be a creature of 
the im agination, ot has a real exiftence independent of us and 
of our thoughts, are queflions, our Author obferves, which can 
only be refolved by a careful enquiry into itsmature. ¢ For that 
purpofe, continues he, we mutt treat the fubje&t as the chemift 
does thoie compound bodies whofe conftituent parts he wants 
to learn; we mult endeavour, by a feparation of the whole into 
its Component principles, to difcover, not only what they are, 
a alfo the order and manner in which they are combined, fo 

sto be able, by reuniting them, to produce anew the original 
comdoulll Flow far I have complied with thefe conditions, 
and how much I may have added to what was known before, 
by the fuccefsful labours of others, I leave the reader to judge.’ 

Before 
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Before he enters upon his fubjeét, he enumerates and explains 
the fhort catalogue of elementary terms which he propofes to 
adopt. To all objects of our knowledge, from whatever 
fource they may arife, and of whatever kinds they may be, he 
gives the general name of perceptions. Of thefe perceptions 
fome are found to arife from the immediate operation of the 
fenfes, and to thefe he gives the name of /en/ations. ‘Thete are 
either vifible, audible, tangible, and fo forth, according to the 
particular organ which gives rife to them, 

We are led by irrefragable reafons, he fays, to infer, that all 
we fee, hear, feel, &c. fo far from exifting independent of us, 
are merely effec?s produced in us by certain imperceptible cau/es, 
through the medium of the fenfes, and that confequently ex- 
ternal things, fuch as we perceive them, cannot be faid to exift 
when unperceived, without the greateft abfurdity. Every fub- 
je&t of thought (taking care to exclude all pleafure and pain, de- 
fires and averfions that may attend it) he calls an tdea. 

In examining the things around us, it appears, he fays, that 
however they differ from each other in fome parts of their com- 
pofition, they are found to agree in others. Now a compre- 
henfive and general view of one or more circumftances, equally 
to be found in various fuljedis; or, in other language, the ap- 
prehenfion of a perceptioncommon to, and making part of other 
more complex ones, he calls a motion. Though we can- 
not conceive the perception in queftion, without others with 
which it may be united, yet we are neverthelefs able to employ 
it in our reafonings, juft as if it had been conceived apart. 

All pleafures and pains, defires and avesfions, he calls affec- 
tions. ‘They are feldom conceived alone, but are felt as at- 
tendants upon our fenfations and ideas. As it may fometimes 
be of ufe to have one denomination for what we conceive at 
once, fo the wh le number of perceptions, of whatever kind, 
or however combined, which unite to form one picture, prefent- 
ing itfelf all at once to the imagination, he calls a conception. 

Having thus explained his terms, our Author proceeds to 
treat of perceptible inflantaneoufnefs and duration. We conceive 
fenfations, ideas, and affections, fometimes feparately, but, for 
the moft part, combined in various ways. But what chiefly 
claims attention at prefent, he fays, is, that fome of our fenfa- 
tions Continue for a time, whilft others vanifh as foon as they 
appear, The thunder rolling over our heads, and the flaf of 
lightning which precedes it, may ferve to furnifh examples of 
thefe two modes of exiftence; each of which modes, as they 
are the bafis of all his future reafonings, he thinks it neceflary 
to examine carefully. 

‘ Two things, fays he, are particularly to be noticed as taking 
place when thunder itrikes the ear; Firft, she feufation is evidently 
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compofed of parts; and, fecondly, it is equally manifeft that thefe 
parts 2re fucceffive. Now, itis the obfervation of thefe two circum- 
ftances that conflitutes its duration, For experience uniformly 
teaches us, that nothing is perceived to endure but what is obferved 
to have parts fucceeding one another; and, converfely, that when- 
ever we perceive a thing to be compofed of fucceflive parts, we like- 
wife perceive it to poflefs duration. To obferve, therefore, the fuc- 
ccfive order of the parts into which a perception is divifible, and to per- 
ceive its duration, is one and the fame thing. 

‘ The fucceiive parts by which perceptions are known to he durable, 
are themfelves more fugacious ones. And thefe indifferent cafes are 
derived from different fources. ‘The fubjeét that endures, may itfelf 
be fo conftituted, as to furnifh its own fucceflive perceptions. Thas 
the recital of a poem, by which its exiftence is divided into fucceffive 
portions, readily enables the reader to perceive that itendures. In 
other cafes, as in the more permanent and ,unchangeable things 
around us, the recollection of the continually perifhing parts of their 
paft exiftence, might likewife, in fome meafure, fupply the notion. 
But in fuch inftances, we ufually have recourfe to the more conve- 
nient expedient of obferving their co-exiitence with other trains of 
perceptions. For obfervation teaches us, that a train of perceptions 
points out the duration of every thing which is perceived to co-exik 
with it; the operation of which train confifts in fo dividing, as it 
were, the exiltence of the fubjeét it accompanies, that each portion 
of it is thereby perceived to co-exift with each fucceflive perception 
of the train as it prefents itfelf; and appearing by this means to be 
itfelf made up of fucceflive parts, muft, on that account, be perceived 
to endure. By fuch means, the fucceflive thoughts which pafs my 
mind, whilft I am viewing the picture before me, enable me to be 
fenfible of its duration. 

‘ But befide this duration, a duration arifing from the fucceffive 
perceptions which a thing is obferved to confilt of, or to co-exitt 
with, things are likewife {aid to endure where neither of thefe cir- 
cumftances take place. No one hefitates to affert, that things en- 
dure while he fleeps, that they did fo before his birth, and would 
continue fo to do after his death. Here then is evidently another 
{pecies of duration, where the thing faid to endure neither confilts of, 
or co-exifts with, any perceptions fucceeding each other in the per- 
fon who conceivesit. But of this more hereafter. It fuffices for the 
prefent, to confider the duration immediately before us as perceptible 
duration, and to diftinguifh it (where neceflary) by that epithet. We 
fhall find that this {pecies is the foundation of the ret. 

‘ If we farther examine into the nature of our perceptions, with a 
view to find out what circumitance attends them, by which they are 
enabled to fuggeft duration to the obferver of their fucceffion, we 
fhall find that the effect depends upon the fucceffion of -fuch percep- 
tions, or parts of them, as are themfelves indivifble. Every durable 
one is regarded as fuch, as we have feen, by being obferved w con- 
fit of, or to co-exift with, two, or a greater number of other more fu- 
¥acious perceptions. But it does not appear that perceptions are di- 
vifible without end ; or that there are orders of perceptions, each 
of which, in an endlefs progreflion, is more fugacious than the other, 
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and capable of imparting duration to the orders above it. Whoever 
examines attentively what pafles within himfelf, will find, on the 
contrary, that nature has affixed a certain boundary to thefe fub- 

divifions ; and it may be afferted, as a law deduced from obferva- 

tion, that durable things confift of, or co-exift with, parts, which 

are not themfelves further fubdivifible, nor confequently durable. 

Now thefe parts, when they are attended to, exhibit a mode of 
exiftence which is the proper element of duration, and is no other 
than the inftantaneous one heretofore noticed, and exemplified by 

a flath of lightning. For it is evident, that what we underfland by 

the term in/ffant, is nothing more than a comprehenfive view of that 

manner of exiftence belonging to certain perceptions, and into which 

all, without exception, may be divided ; which mode of exiftence we 

will now examine in its turn. It would doubtlefs be more fatisfac- 

tory, to confirm the truth of fo important a fact, as that of the inftan- 

taneoufnefs of certain perceptions, by having recourfe to a¢tual phe- 

nomena. I hall therefore make choice of that of motion for this pur- 

pofe; and will endeavour to fhew, that a body uniformly tending” 
to a place with an incipient, or the flowelt poflible perceptible mo- 

tion, generates a continued train of inftantaneous fenfations, and of 
courfe, as great a number of perceptions in a given time as we car 

poflibly entertain.’ 


This our Author attempts to prove, previoufly obferving, 
that a motion is to be confidered as perceptible, when it ap- 
pears inceflant; that is, when the body moving generates an un- 
interrupted train of fenfations during its courfe: but that a mo- 
tion, like that of the moon, or the hour-hand of aclock, which 
requires a portion of time, however fmall, before it can be dif- 
tinguifhed, is to be confidered as an imperceptible one; it bein 
in faét, by an inference of reafon only, that we judge it in fucha 
cafe to take place. Having made this neceflary diftin@ion, our 
Author proceeds to the proof; for which, however, we mutt 
refer our readers to the ¢reatz/e itfelf: it being impoffible to 
abridge a performance of this kind, fo as to give a diftiné and 
fatisfactory view of it, within fuch limits as muft necefiarily be 
affigned to it in a general review of the literature of the times. 

He goes on to treat of perceptible time—of quantity in time- 
perceptible—of fucceffion—of time paft, prefent, and future— 
ef univerfal time—of imperceptible time. He confutes Zeno’s ar- 
gument againft motion, and fhews what kind of exiftence be- 
longs to time. 

He divides time into three different kinds; the firft is, times 
perceptible; and this, we are told, is a zotion which we indi- 
vidually acquire by the obfervation of the flux of our inftanta- 
neous perceptions. ‘Ihe fecond fpecies, or univerfal-time, is 
likewife, according to our Author, a motion derived folely from 
the other, and denotes an uniform and inceflant flux of inftan- 
taneous perceptions, and confequently of inftants, as reprefented 
by the equable and conftant motion ef the heavenly bodies, or 
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that of certain machines adjufted to their motions. The third 
{pecies, or imperceptible-time, is likewife a mction acquired by 
confidering any portion of univerfal time, as divifible into an 
unlimited number of parts, that reprefent a quicker flow of per- 
ceptions than any we ever experience. By adopting one eflen- 
tial character common to all the three fpecies, one genus is 
thereby formed, comprehending them all. Time, as a genus, 
may be defined the fux of infants. 

From this we are told, it is evident, that time, whether per- 
ceptible, univerfal, or imperceptible, is nothing more than 
notions and creations of our own brain, and cannot be faid to 
have any exiftence when not conceived. And to fay that time 
exifts independent of any percipient being, is to aflert, that an 
obfervation can be made without an obferver, and a notion be 
conceived without a perfon to conceive it. 

We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our readers, 
that they will find in this treatife an account of fome very cu- 
rious experiments made by Mr. Herfchel, at our Author’s de- 
fire, on our vifible fenfations, and the velocity of our audible 


fenfations. 
t 





Art. V. Hunting ferd’s Apology for his Greek Monoftrophics, Con- 
tinued from our laft. 


E now once more refume Mr. Huntingford’s Apology. The 
learned Reader, we truft, will pardon the length of this ar- 
ticle. As our criticifms were attacked, it was incumbent on us to 
defend them; and it was neceflary for us to enter on the fubjeéts of 
difpute at large. Our opponent, indeed, is far too refpectable a 
man, and too eminent a fcholar, for us to think that either his cha- 
racter, or our own credit, would allow us to give a general anfwer 
to his defence, although, we confefs, it would have faved us much 
time, and fome trouble. We have, however, never fhrunk from our 
defign; but have been encouraged, while we were writing this ar- 
ticle, by an earneft, and, furely, laudable with of ferving the caufe 
of ancient literature, and of affifting younger ftudents, in the profe- 
cution of their Greek labours. 

Ove XIII. 12. We obferved, that the final a in «ada was long, 
before the following Gj, on the fuppofition, that an Jambus was 
intended in tertia fede. Mr. H. vindicates this verfe, and Qailacual’ 
(leg. Parlacwab ) w yivovicely in the twentieth, by aflerting, that a Spons 
deus was meant in doth, after the example of Anacreon, and of 
Paulus Silentiarius, who, in fourteen lines quoted by Pauw, and 
in four produced by our Author, have ufed the fame pofition. To 
this argument we do not objet; but when Mr. H. fays, that 
‘* the authorities cited from Anacreon and Homer, who both make 
a final vowel fhort before an inceptive Z, would juftify ‘* Aara,” 
we cannot affent. The ‘* Aye CoypaQuw apscle,”” and Toads, Cwyea= 
Qu» apse, Of Anacreon are the only inftances, we believe, in that 
Author: in Homer, a final vowel is fhort only befose the pro- 
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per names, Zaxw)-, in JJ. B.634. Ody. A. 206. I. 24. T. 124. 
250, and T. 131, and Z:rsa, in J/. B. 824. A. 103. andi21. Jn 
thefe words alfo, it is probable, that the firft letter, in Homer’s 
time, was aX; though the Poet may undoubtedly be excufed for in- 
fringing the general rule, on rhe plea of neceffity, as neither Zxxw6.-, 
nor Z:asz, could ftand in an Hexameter, without having the pre- 
ceding vowel fhort. It may alfo be remarked, that, not only in 
thefe inftances, but alfo in fome few other, the ancients feem not to 
have confidered Z as a double confonant, but to have pronounced it 
like a Sigma. In the Masddkxa of Theocritus, V. 20. we find: dias 
0, ac KE ZQHE, tov vow exev an— The fecond foot of this verfe is a 
dactyl. In his Nous alfo, V. 32. Valckenaer has very rightly pub- 
lifhed from the Florence edition, and from the MSS. Aw:w ray tz 
Krotwa® xaha worm; & TE Zxxew$o-, though in the common copies the 
word tr: is omitted; for Theocritus moft probably had the paflages 
jaft quoted from Homer in his mind. In Manetho*, alfo, Zid. I. 
16, we find a vowel fhort before Zma, in Lib. V. 133, before Cum, 
and in verle 338, before fnacluaoy, Thefe three paflages, however, 
have been correéted by Dorville, in his Commentary on Charito, 
who obferves, that Orpheus, Euripides, Oppian, and the Epigram- 
matifts, have all indulged themfelves in the fame liberty. In feveral 
pafiages, however, the corrupt ftate of manufcripts {eems to have 
produced this licence. In Homer, Odyff. y. 330.— AAYEIKAZE xn-% 
ptAnwer, Was the common reading, before Barnes e Codice Oxonienf{ 
reflituit, erAvexecs. In Nonnus’s Paraph. Cap. I. we find 2x NAZAPE@ 
dua ar Inaa Epigram BANYLIZETA! deme. In Gregor. Nazianz. 
Ts oAcov vinsoosy ANAXAOAZOYEI toxx:-. In Oppian’s Cyneget. II. 
541. Doyyry sx clopalav pegowrida TONTOPYZONTES. So the line is 
quoted by Daufqueius in his Notes on Quintus Calaber, though we 
find in Ritteffhufius’s edition, roPevforl:-, guod verum videtur. Suidas, 
Hefychius, and the Etymologilt, have TuiJoov%s. The letter 0, how- 
ever, is frequently omitted in words,’as in Ariftophanes, /e/p. 156— 
ove EKOPHYET w usecwlaloso—fOr cuore ~—Phavorinus has Tirbocilas 
and Tobefw, which latter word occurs in Oppian, Cyaeg. II. 169.— 
xl nborow cy eboe tovber* wots where D’Orville would read rovb2ulwote— 
The learned Reader may confult Phrynichus, p. 158—Quintus Ca- 
laber, XIII. 394. has, xararog Sw» APIZHAON, exe és20;-—where Rho- 
domannus reads 2ei0\;?.01 

Some of thefe examples are of doubtful authority ; fome are cer- 
tainly corrupt; and, in the others moit probably, the z was intended 
to be pronounced like a ©, if the words were not written with that 
letter. Though it is by no means impoffible, but that in fome of 
thefe inftances, the general metrical rule, ‘refpecéting double confo- 
nants, may have been infringed by the Authors themfelves. For 
we beg leave to Gbferve, that we entirely agree with the poliflied, 
the acute, and the corre&t Tyrwhitt, (wr, as he is ftyled by Brunck t, 





* Thefe two books of Manetho, namely the firft and fifth, in 
which thefe /icenzious paflages occur, are clearly proved, by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, not to be the production of the author, who wrote the other 
books of the Apotele/mata. Conf. Pref. ad Libel. zn Aviuv. 

Brunck who is feldom fond of praifing, fays this in his notes on 


the Lyffrat. of Ariftoph. VY. 1006, See alfo his noteson Eurip. 
ingens 
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ingenii et doctrine laudibus celebratijimus) when he obferves in his 
Notes on Dawes *, ‘* that, nox opus eff2 ad generalem aliquam metri aut 
grammace regulam frabiliendam, ut comvincatur, neminem poetam, 
praeproperum aut incuriojum, contra eam unguam peccéf?.” Yet full 
we are of opinion, that no modern fhould venture to make a final 
vowel fhort, before an inceptive 7. It is a hazardous liberty. 

V. 13. Correéted. V. 24. Mr. H. defends his two fubftantives 
in the Genitive, Suave wericcwr, Which we termed inelegant, though 
not wrong, by citing Soph. Aj. 108. and Ele@r. 716, and Meleag. 
Fipig. 30. 1. yAexu vena pcricoov. OF this third inttance, we can 
make nothing, and the two firit do not fatisfy uss The dudus fen- 
tentia Rear to prepare the mind for warzcur, with an epithet ex- 
prefiive of found. Is not the idea, exprefled by cya», too general ? 
Is not the verfe, though fimilar examples may be produced, in its 
prefent form, inharmonious to the ear, and rather obfcure to the 
imagination ? 

Ope XIV. 3. Lrvymn——wacgw alec We one the Greek of this 
expreffion, not from any fufpicion of the word -Jx, which Mr. H. 
has defended by two inftances from Sophocles +; but from a fuppo- 
fition, that as they fay warog edo, xarog comces wxvg madac, they would 
have written cl dr, and not wc. But yet we only doubt. lt 
may be obferved, that Mr. H.’s firit authority——xA<« wor ebdog Hr eT gas 
tod. —is not mech to the purpofe. For «duc is here ufed oraat?, as 
forma, and corpus, are in Cie firme magnorum ululare Juporum, and in 
excepto Laurentis corpore Turni, of Virgil, and not as it is in the Mo- 
noltrophics. 

In V. 4. we propofed g2:, for d2v», which latter Mr. H. ably 
defends from Sophocles; though he has pafled over our charge of 
figmatifing, without notice. , In the Iambics, at the opening of this 
Ode, the perny of the Attic dialeét is violated by the introdudtion 
of the Doric bexar, and of the poetic ecci. 

Ove XV. We objected to paules in + the middle of Dimet. Cetaled. 
Tambici. Mr. H. in order to defend himfelf, quotes five ini. “aces 
from Sophocles, in which a full ftop is found in the middle of Zrag 
Lambics. It would, perhaps, have been more to the purpofe to ive : 
cited fome examples (if there are any) from Anacreon. His obfer- 
vation afterwards, that dim. and trim. Iambics ‘‘ are fubjeét to the 
fame jaws, and admit of the fame modes in their compofition,”’ is by 
no means juft, if the Iambics of Anacreon, and thofe of the ftage, are 
intended. The former are lefs reftrited than the latter. Their dia- 
lects alfo are different, and each admits of forms and expreflions, pe- 
culiar to itfelf. But this is nota place to enlarge on the fubject. 

V. 4. Mr.H was undoubtedly right in correcting this line, as the 
authority of Sophocles cannot be allowed to defend a liberty in Ana- 
creontics. V.1412. It is demanded, why we believed y-1. was ufed 
improperly? We by no means intended to object indifcriminately 
to the ufage of Xzcvos in the plural number; as examples of which, are 
produced the 569, and the 1158, verfes of Oedipus Tyrannus. In 
the firit, as Mr. H. has juftly remarked TWAAGIG H- Orb is ufed for ra- 





* Published in Burgefs’s Appendix to the Mi/cel/. Crit. p. 344. 
+ Ele&. 1183. and Trachin. 1086. 
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Aasos X20¥06 *, In the fecond, Xe wss joined to Tetb: OAus EAIANI SS feems, 
indeed, to fignify portions of time. The word is applied not only 
generally to time, but alfo fpecifically to extended time. Yet in 
neither of thefe paflages, nor in any other, which we remember, is 
the meaning of yeovo the fame as in our Author’s—sy yor Te are 
deias xac nong—In the feafous, &c. Our doubts are not removed. We 
may obferve that xyeovo-, in a qualified fenfe, feems to be fometimes 
employed in the fenfe of Annzus, as appears from the Scholiaf on 
Eurip. Oreftes, V. 903. Euftathius +, and the argument to the VII. 
Theb. of Efchylus. But this, we imagine, is only to be found inzer 
vecentiores Grecos {. 

V.16. We objected to wsurpews Diruriee, and Dirvos Tex ws which we 
termed the Latinifm of amazs with a Genitive cafe. We are ftill of 
the fame opinion, nor can ‘‘ the well known rule of Participia faa 
nomina genitivum afcifcunt,” be admitted as a defence, without an 
exprefs authority; for fuch we can, by no means, deem the in- 
ftances from Sophocles of Genitive cafes after pam, efeducy and 
sues Some participles do admit the dandi ca/us § after them, but 
furely it is not to be faid of all? 

Before we quit this Ode, we muft remark, what before we omitted, 
that xaru: sxzafay in V. 11. is ufed improperly, for it does not 
fignify dene perfecerunt, as Mr. H. has tranflated it. We have in- 
fitted on this point in our Reviews of Glafle’s Cara¢tacus, and of the 
Monoftrophics. In order to avoid repetitions, we muft refer our 
Readers to thofe articles. 

Ope XVI. When we pointed out the places in this Ode, and in 
fome others which Mr. H. had more immediately copied from the 
ancients, we by no means defired to infinuate, that our ingenious 
Author ‘‘ entertained the fmalleft wifh or intention of concealing 
any one original paflage to which the Monoftrophics allude.”? Nor 
did we mean ¢o call upon him to point out the paffages which occurred to 
him, while he was writing. Our remark, however, was felt asa 
fummons, and, in confequence of it, the Readers of the Apology 





* The ufage of the plural for the fingular is not uncommon in 
Sophocles. His praifes have been celebrated by Longinus on this 
account. ‘The paffage is too well known to require tran{cription. 

+ Edit. Bafil. Vol. I. p. 172. 

t Hefychius fays: Ern. Xporote Mofchopulus meps Dxed. Pe 152- Evo. @ 

POVOSs Phavorinus . X;ovas AsysTQhy 2 Te Have uiwroeicy eas Eloce Meurfius 
in Gloflar. p. 627, produces examples of the ufage of Xpovoc, in the 
fenfe of Annus. Hemfterhius alfo, in a note on a Gof: in Plut. Ariftoph. 
p- 407, fays: ** Xpov, pro more ferioris Gracie funt Anni.” The 
Reader may alfo confult a note of Oudendorp’s on the word Xpov0, 
in Thomas Magifter, p. 702. 

§ Epwvrecy as it implies defre, may be followed by a genitive; fa 
we find Nixnc esuvles im Xenophon’s Cyrop. and we have often thought, 
as a general explanation of the above-mentioned rule, that parti- 
ciples in this form admit a genitive cafe from a fimilitude of fignifi- 
cation to adjectives of dofire, knowledge, &c. under which Mr. H.’s 
quotations may be claffed. But a fpecial authority fhould be pro- 
@uced for each word. 
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may gain both inftru€tion and entertainment, in obferving the ufe 
which an excellent fcholar has made of thofe great originals, of 
whom Horace fays, as Colman happily tranflates it : 

‘«¢ Night and day read them, read them night and day:” 


We mutt refer to the book itfelf for thefe paflages, as they are too 
long for tranfcription ; but muft remark, that they are interfperfed 
with the reflections of a man of tafte and of letters. In page 75, 
however, there feems to be a fneer, which we do not think we me- 
rited; but we can eafily excufe it, when we read many of the pre- 
ceding and fubfequent obfervations. 

In p. go. feveral paflages are produced in which the Anu» is men- 
Pad and among them the famous lines from the nineteenth Odyf- 
fey, V. 516. Q¢ Scle Mavages xeor, &C. on which Mr. H. remarks 
that ‘* the Commentators on Virgil have omitted to obferve, that 
the famous paflage, Qualis populea, &c. is obvioufly borrowed from 
Homer.” If our Author had turned to Fulvius Urfinus’s Virgil cum 
Grec. Script. Collat. p. 222. edit. Valek. he would have found the 
following note on Virgil’s fimile: ‘‘ Comparatio elegantifima, quam 
accepit ab Homero, ex Odyff. cr. 2; Xcle Mavduocs xepxy &C. another paf- 
fage is alfo pointed out, to the fame purpofe, in Odyff. m. V. 216. 
in which, however, the A»v» is not mentioned. Clark has inferted 
Virgil’s gualis populea in his Notes on both the paflages. | 

In P- go. alfo is cited —Dvxvoxlecos | A’ncw nat avloy svclouec Andovess 
from the Oed. Colon. 17. on which Mr. H. has the following note : 
«« Burcess, in his Obfervations on the Oedipus Tyrannus, has 
pointed out this, among many other inftances, of d: beginning a verfe. 
See his note on V. 30. of Oed. Tyran. in which the hafty aflertion of 
BentTLey and VaLcKENAER is entirely refuted, by examples ad- 
duced to prove the contrary.” 

The modern Critics and Editors do not feem to be unanimous in 
their opinions about placing a’ or As at the beginning of an Iambic 
verfe. Le Cxierc, whofe evidence, in this cafe, is of little weight, 
in his Menander, Burton in his Pentalogia, and Muscrave in his 
Euripides *, all publith de and +r: in initio versis. Heatu, though, 
as far as we remember, he is filent on this fubjeét, feems to affent to 
the correctnefs of this pofition, by giving, in his Notes, the 16oth 
line of the Antigcne with A’ at the beginning. Tyrwuitt alfo 
has done the fame in a paflage from the Bacche, which he correéts 
in his Appendix to Mufgrave’s Exercitationes in Eurip. p. 151. Bur- 
GEss likewife, in his edition of the Pentalogia, as he exaétly fol- 
lowed Burton, has given A’ a place at the beginning of the line, 
though in his note, cited by Mr. H. on Oed. Tyr. 30, after mentioning 
fome of the Critics who have aflerted it to be an impropriety, he ob- 
ferves, without declaring his own fentiments, and with his ufual 
diffidence, that, according to this opinion, feveral paflages require 
correction. Thefe are fix in the Tyrannus, one in the Co/oneus, and 
fix in the Antigone. He points out alfo one in the Phanif/z, and one 
in the fecond Iphigenia. To thefe names may be added that of 
MarkLanpb, who, as Burgefs partly remarks, feems to doubt, 
whether A’ guando apocopen patitur may not be admitted im init. /ena- 
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* We believe, invariably. 
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vii, though he thinks that A; and T-, integre cannot be fo placed.— 
Yet who of thefe critics afferts, that A: may fand at the beginning of 
an lambic? Le Clerc, Burton, Heath, Mu!grave, and Tyrwhitt, as 
we may conjecture from their filence, all feem to have allowed Ae 
this pofition, merely becaufe former Editors did fo, and becaufe 
their attention was dire€ted to fubjects of greater confequence, than 


thefe minutie. None of them have examined this queftion, nor have 


any of them given even an opinion, on this fubje¢ct, in their Notes, 
Burgefs, who does {peak, is not decifive; and Markland appears in 
doubt; and, indeed, from his note on V. 962 of the Jph. Taur. ss 
(leg. «) dinny | T’ solv, he rather feems to think Valckenaer right, 
who throws back T’ ad finem pracedentis versis. 

The Critics, however, who condemn {uch a pofition, are peremp- 
tory in their affertions. Bentxey in his Noteson Menander, p. 80 
and 127: Pauw in his feeble Reply to Bentley, p. 80: Vatcxe- 
NazER in his Commentary on the Phanifiz, p. 259, and 331: Toup 
in his Suid. II. 137, and in his £psf?. Crit. p. 116: Brunck in 
his Notes on the Bacche, V. 398, and on the Aves of Ariftophanes, 
V.1716; and Koppiers in his Odfervata Philologica, p. 51, in 
which work he feems chiefly to echo the fentiments of Valckenaer and 
Rhunkenius ; all decifively affirm, that A: integra, or A per apoco- 
pen, cannot poflibly begin a verfe; nay, even Markland himielf, 


though he hefitates about a’, is of the fame opinion refpecting As 


integra. 

If we may venture to give our fentiments on this fubject, we are 
firmly perfuaded that neither >, r:, 4, nor any of thofe words, which 
the Grammarians call vrorexbex, can ever fland at the beginning of 
an Jambic verfe, becaufe they cannot be placed the firft word of a 
fentence. In the Anapeftic feries, for obvious reafons, fuch a pofi- 
tion feems more admiflible; though even there it wears an awkward 
appearance. Jn chorico cahiu, we can icarcely think that it was 
ever allowed. Valckenaer fays, ‘* In choricis quidem, celeriter, et con- 
tinuo ductu decantatis, major licentia ; fed ne fic tamen in ifta fede placet.” 
In Phoen. 676.—Of the fifteen paflages pointed out by Bburgefs, 
as requiring correction, thirteen have been emended by Brunck— 
the remaining two are, in plays, which he has not yet publifhed. 
To this number many more might be added, but none, we think, 
which may not eafily be altered. For none of the inftances, in 
which 4. appears zategra,- are found in the Iambic Dialogue, but all 
in the Choruffes, of which the metrical arrangements, even after the 
Jabours of Heath, are by no means every where properly regulated ; 
and in lambicis ubi patitur apocopen, A may be thrown back to the 
end of the preceding verfe, which is undoubtedly allowable ; for as 
Valckenaer juftly favs, ** Senarii prafertim continuo tra@u pronuncia- 
bantur ; itaque fine Jenariorum vocales etiam poterant elidi*, On this 
account, we often find that both this Critic, and Brunck, by the 
aid of MSS. correét the final word of a verfe, in order to avoid, as 
much as poffible, the Azatus, which, though ix iffa fede, it be com- 
mon, is never, except in fome particular formule, admitted in any 
other part of the Tragic Iambic.—As to Markland’s diftinétion be- 
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* In Pheen. p. 331. 
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‘tween A’ and A:, we muft confefs, that we do not fee fufficient reafon 
for making it. Apocope cannot change the nature of the particle ; 
‘and we are inclined to think, that if fuch a pofition of the word can- 
not be tolerated in the /atter form, it ought not to be admitted in 
the former. 

V. 23. Our remark that y:rare xo fhould be xas yack, unnoticed. 
V. 37. We withed to know the meafure of Iu wos uct dvclnw. Mr. H. 
does not anfwer our quettion, but tells us, that it is taken from the 
Eletra of Soph. 77, except that in the Tragedian, it is duclnvos. The 
verfe, which is indeed thus exempted from the charge of error, is an 
Anapaft. dim. Brachycat. and we were a little furprifed to find it 
after the lamb. Monom. Hyperm. which precede it. V. 37. We fuf- 
pected wow Anbours Cur to be a Latinifm. Mr. H.'has not entirely 
removed our doubts by his inftances, or by his arguments. We 
think a fpecial authority fhould have been produced, ‘or the paflage 
have been corrected *. 

Ove XVII. V. 12. Our corre&tion of E; for Eis unnoticed. V. 12. 
Lapnrs rosecas TH AbOEbe We faid in our Review of this verfe, ‘¢ The 
final fyllable of xcd:oos muft be long before cxases.”” We remarked 
the fame error, in Ode X. 12. where an Hexameter ended with wAa- 
yon Clvayyor, and. gave force to our obfervation, by citing the au- 
thority of Dawes, Burgefs, and Leeds, ‘The two lines in the Apo- 
logy are corrected. To the arguments, however, which are ad- 
vanced in defence of the old readings, we can by no means wholly 
fubifcribe. They are to the following purpofe : 

Mr. H. in the ff inftance, p. 40, allows the juftnefs of our remark, 
and acknowledges his own miftake; but obferves, that a final vowel is 
repeatedly made fhort before ¥x2a:3;0; in Homer, as it is before 2xa~- 
pardroc and fxs in Hefiod, ** Theog. 345, and spy. 58y.' In the /econd 
inftance, p. 96, he remarks, that though he might defend it by the 
authority of Homer and Hefiod +, he will ‘* go another way to 
work.” The rule of ‘lerentian and Dawes, he then fays, though 
he allows it to be right, muft be underftood ‘* with fome /imitation 
and excepiion.”?” He then quotes a paffage from Burgefs’s excellent 
note on the Mifcell. Critica, p. 347, in which it is laid down, that 
when the word beginning with st, sp, sc, &c. forms part of a foot, 
with the fhort final vowel which precedes it, then this laf /yllable is 
made long, unlefs in Comedy, and thofe compofitions gue /ermoni 
propriora funt. It concludes with ** Extra vero comadias fermone/que, 
ultimam vocabuli, st INTEGRO PEDE DESINAT, etiam fi fenfum non 
claudat, BREVEM licere adbiberi.”” This rule, Mr. H. exemplifies 
by Rufinus’s XVch Epigram, in which the laft couplet begins with 
Tavla AE AleLormewn—and ends with—-a: cv xas ‘O Ch Paro0e, in which, 
he fays, A: is fhort before Ac)2jur, becaufe it ends a full foot; and 
O is long before A:a:, becaufe it is connected with it in {canning 

* We doubt, whether the oupao.v bx» AaSew from Philottet. V. 543, 
can be allowed much weight, in the prefent cafe. In the Review of 
the Monoftrophics, p. 514, we produced ro Qsaber oes AxCorlec, from 
Thucydides, which, we obferved, did not reach Mr. H.’s ufage of 
the verb Aapbarwe , 


+ Their authority cannot be admitted in Anacreontic oe 
What 
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What is allowed, therefore, before 1, muft be much more allowable 
before cx, and as ** Modscos in its ultima is thus circumftanced (fays 
Mr. H.), and, therefore, needs no alteration.” Such is the fubitance 
of our Author’s arguments. 

This rule of Mr. Burgefs, is partly to be found in Elius Donatus ®, 
who fays that a fyllable is common, guum correptam vocalem duc con- 
JSonantes fequuntur, quarum prior S litera eff, ut, Ponite {pes fibi quif- 
que, et Unde fpiffa coma. Mr. B. however, feems properly to have 
confined it to fuch fhort fyllables as end a complete foot. But this 
rule can by no means be admitted as any defence of Mr. H.’s verfe, 
for the able critic does not apply it to Greek poetry, but to Latin, 
of which he is particularly fpeaking, in the paflage cited in the Apo- 
logy ; and even if it were applicable to the Poets of Greece, c, and 
oxas are connected in the fcanfion of Azuarss | wodec|os cxciloe, for the 
xi does not end a complete foot.—On this fubject, Mr. Burgefs’s 
Opinion, as well as the authorities of Dawes and Leeds, were pro- 
duced in our Review + of the Monoftrophics ; and to thefe refpect- 
able names may be added that of Dorville, who fays in his Com- 
mentary on Charito {, ‘‘ Contra primam profodia elementa, faltem 
Grace, peccant, qui contendunt anie XT, et X01 § vocalem brevem non 
produci, corruptis, vel trivialium poetarum locis, induGi.’? Mark- 
Jand alfo, in. his note on the Supplices, V. 646, fays: Sylaba—in 
JSenario longa eft ante duas confonantes |, quarum neutra eft liquida: ut 
V. 104. Tis 0 6 clevxluv—et centies alibi: neque unquam aliter, opinor, 
in Tragicorum Iambis—This obfervation we believe to be true; and 
the a of Terentian feems invariable with regard to the Epic, Dra- 
‘matic, and Lyric writers. The authors of Epigrams, indeed, allow 
themfelves greater liberties;—and this diftinétion we meant to 
mark in our Review, though it feems to have efcaped Mr. H.— 
‘THeir authority, however, can only be admitted in Epigrammatic 
compofitions, as we obferved in the opening of this article ;—and 
our remark may be fupported by an obfervation of the acute Mark- 
Jand; ‘* Poete Tragici in Iambis non eandem fibi fumebant licentiam, 
quam ceteri Pocte. Quam RES SUMME ET SEMPER OBSERVANDA 
est: neque ab Homeri verfibus Hexametris, aut a Pindari melicis ad 
Euripidis, Aifchyli, et Sophoclis Jenarios, argumentum metricum rece 
trarfluleris \\:’? nor can Epic, or Epigrammatic liberties juftify me- 
trical licences in Anacreontics. 

In fome few inftances, however, this rule feems to be infringed; 
though the paflages in general may be eafily altered. In the 
Epigram of Rufinus, cited by Mr. H. verfe 5 -runs thus: 
Tavi« AE ols pa pevrs Ang ov (ME YHALUY 96 wvcue—Here the AE is not ab- 
folutely neceflary ; though as it may be admitted, we fhould pro- 
bably read, Tavla dg AESAMENH, which, indeed, appears to corre- 
fpond much better with the reft of the Epigram, than clabaucn. 
The change might be eafily made in tranfcribing, as 2: precedes it, 
and as oreQos and chavs Occur at no great diftance. 


————)> 





* Edit. prim. p. 1738. inter Putfch. Gram. + P. 511. 
t P. 184. § He might have added =k. || In Suppl. 
VY. 646. See alfo Forfter on accent. 
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From an Epigrar of Philodemus, mentioned in our laft number, 
Burgefs has quoted this verfe in his Notes on Dawes, Pp. 500. H wo 
polewvac te Teomus xs nbew Cleeye, IN which he righdy obferves, that 
nose fhould be pronounced «22 per /ynerefin, in order to avoid a 
fhort final A before an inceptive 21. 

In Simonides’s Iambics aes yeresvwr, Ap. Stob. p. 43, we find Tw 
ax TE omoding as Tart oecg Ovey ubi interpres pelfime EX CINERE; for 
Lmodis here fignifies the fame as Gitvus does in Virgil Georg. III, 
83. as has been juftly obferved by the learned Claudius Salmafius, 
in Plin, Exercit. in Solin. p. 256, Cafaubon alfo fpeaks of this cos 
lour, in his Notes on Athenzus, p. 425. The Dadylus, however, 
in fecunda fede, neither he nor Grotius, nor Brunck, have noticed ; 
but as it is the only inftance of fuch a pofition, in the poem, which 
confiits of above an hundred verfes, we are inclined to imagine, that 
the words have been tranfpofed from their original order, and that 
we fhould read ze litera quidem mutata: Tc dex warwreibsos re was 
omodins ove Other modes of correction may eafily be fuggefted. 
This poem requires the afliftance of fome able Critic, in more places 
than this.—We are furprifed that Mr. Brunck fhould publifh it, 
without emending it; for we muft confefs, that the remark in the 
Bibliotheca Critica is juft, where the Reviewer fays, in his account 
of the contents of the Analeéta: Of the Poems ‘* Simonidis Cei, et 
aliorum ejufdem nominis, centum et duodecim: in quibus eff etiam 1LLUD 
IN MULIERES CARMEN VALDE CORRUPTUM.” 

In Homer the words SXAMANAPOE and ZXKAMANAPIOE occur fix- 
teen times, and the former once in Hefiod ; and in all thefe places, the 
vowel, at the end of the preceding word is fhort. But moft probably this 
word was pronounced Kapavdgo;, inthe age of Homer. Jn poeft Homerica 
magiftri veteres pratulerunt ro Kayavdoocy ty Lxapardeoc, fays the acute 
D’Orville, in the gth Vol. of the Mifcell. Obferv. p.123. Itis ob- 
ferved by Euftathius, on this word *, that in order to make a Dac- 
tyl, as the firft fyllable is fhort, it is mecefarily ufed thus by the 
Poet, for it never can lengthen the preceding vowel in Heroics, be- 
caufe it begins with two confonants, and, therefore, it is employed 
as if wy ovoryecepepAailoce Ob0ry Aoys HaEirs KAMANAPOY.—xapaveo; occurs 
alfo in Nonnus, but Falkenburgius fays in his Notes: ‘* Jn MS. 
quotie/cungue Scamandri fit mentio, KAMANAPOY exfat”—and fo it 
fhould probably be written in this Author, in Homer, and in others. 

The fame remark may alfo be extended to the word SKETAPNON,: 
In Odyff. E. 235- appears, Awxe O eorsila CHET HEVOV evloor——and in 
Odyff, 1. 391.—mersxuy peyar, ne cxetacvore In an Epigram alfo of 
Leonidas ¢ we find Audiée» tz cxsragvor.—In thefe inftances it was 
pronounced, and very likely written, Kexagsov: for as the firlt fyle 
lable is hort, and the two others long, it could not ftand in an Hexae 
meter, if it began with kK. Yet, in all thefe paflages, we might 
read Keagvy inftead of Zxemago. For we find in Hefychius, Ksagvae 
cidnpa texlonina, n oxvlina, 4 awn Ifaac Voflius alfo fays, ‘* Keagnoy, 
idem quod Xxsrapgor.”” ** Keapa—que et Vximapra,” obferves H. 
Stephens in his Index. In the fame manner Ki», if the line be core 





a . 


* Il. B. 464. Vol. I. 196. and in other places, 
f Ap. Brunck. I. 22]. 
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rect, was probably written for SKI1H, in the e pafl: ige of Hefiod, quoted 
by Mr. H.® Eun xfeain TE ati Hab, Sc. 3 for a few verfes before + 
he fays: ®vy:y AE EKIEPOYE Quxe, xos, &c. whence we might read 
Ein wer oe TE THLECy HAE ey JErwvoe osvos -— in! ftead of + CTELIN TE CHire 

Left the removal of this confonant from thefe words fhould be 
deemed an unwarrantable liberty, it may not be improper, in vindi- 
cation of it, to produce a few initances cf words, which are ufed, 
both with 2K, and with K alone, at the beginning of them. In the 
Alexipbarm. of Nicander, V. 183, we find preferibed—Raxey vecodaAoso 
KAMONOE f, and in V. 564. Oxane Coruv yvlew EKAMMONION §, 
The Scholiat ‘on the former pailage fays, Kzpores ||, x27 adiav te 3, 
and the = is evidently omitted metri cau/a. In Erotian, we find 
* KAPAAMTEZEFIN, xos EKAPAAMYEZEIN yp2Pilas. ”» The latter 
occurs in Elian, Hi/?. Anim. If. 26. in Hippocrates de dieb. judic. UI. 
16. and in other parts of his works. 

In Nicander’s Alexiph. V. 582, we find MWerraxs Onrrtcens | LTKE~ 
AAQN yeioes tercoxe, but in V. 457. he fays, on account of the 
metre—xwue KEAAEIE, in V. 332—20% KEAAZSAIS, and in V, 
278. OF?" av emiscuQoil wala’, vagoy'de KEAAZEAIE. In Gregory of Na- 
zienzen’s Epigr. p. 134. KEAAEEF, the leStion of an old MS. given 
by Dorville,’ in Mi/cell, Obferv. IX. 123. ought to be adopted, in- 
ftead of the commén reading EXEAAESE.—In Oppian, Hal. V. 185. 
Ritterfhafius has rightly, metri caufa, given—)z dloux KIANATAT 
actue, though the Scholia&t in the Ghffe, edited by Rutgerfius and 
Dorville (loca citato) reads oxsdvarais—KONYZA and ZKONYZA are bot 
ufed. Phottus, Lex MSto. Lvov? iy MAb YupeS TH 3, xovulay Ae BYLC be 
Hefych. Sxavts. » xcwle.—Keow%, occurs in Nicander Ther. V. 70. 
$3. 875. 942. in the —_- 330.—In oe we have 2Ka- 
TIETOD and KADETOS, Uxaphuo: and Kabuc What ara 0 
calls Kegdaé, in Nab. 540 and 555, Mnefimachus, In his ‘InwrereeQucs 
cited by Atheneus, p. 402, names Yxoeleé. The fragment confifts 
of usaf and, with a few corrections, the verfes mig ht eafily be 
arranged, though they are not divided at all in the Deipnofoph. —Ero- 
tian informs us, that Sxop)wnue was alfo written Kpdonua: as does Co- 
rinthus, in his book De Diale@is.—In the Etymol. MS. Parifen. as 
quoted by Koen, in his Notes on the lait mentioned author, we find, 
V. Aaboro— TNA 7 mn Aske Try TKYTAAH?D N, 2 Tuen Tav Awerwy AsyeTas 
KOYTAAH. In Hefychius, omnium fui generis eruditione precipuus -, 
we have TKOPAYAH—en01, KOPAYAH. In Suidas, SKYPITTO, for 
KYPITTQ, and in Hefychius alfo SKOPNOZ® and KOPNOE.—It would 
be no difficult matter to increafe this lift; but thefe examples feem 
fufficient to juftify our remark, that 2x1, Lxzuavdeoc, and Lxewxeve 
if our propofed alterations be not admitted. were probably pronounced 
without the initial Sigma, in the days of Homer and Hefiod. Before 





* Page 42, from Evy. 589. + Verfe 575. 
t Page 163. Ed. Morel. 1557. § Page 168. 
De Purgante Scammonio conf. Ifidor. xvii. 19. q Bentleius 


nofter, eujus emendationes in Nicandrum inedite penes nos funt, bic e 
MSto. legit Qnavieposc, et ad V. 278. hac funt viri magni verba: ** Inter 
wélw et wow duo dimidiati verfus videntur excidife. Immo certum plane 
ef.” ** Swartius, Anal. I. 4. 2. 
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we proceed, however, we muft bee leave to obferve, in that feveral 
words, which begin with ©M, and Eo, the firft letter is alfo occa- 
fionally omitted. [agadsiyp2los exexom—ZMIAAS. Ariftop. Avid, 215. 
Lia DurAAotopt TUsiALKGG HY We Euripides, Bacch. 108. LAsrAans KarAmace 
wwe MIAAZ. Ariftoph. Nubib. 1003. Miraxog ofwre Eurip. Bacch. 
702. LrePaves, dgves Tig PbARKOG T avhcor Doge. In thefe two latter in- 
ftances, however, Brunck, has added the 2. Yet the common 


P- 799—T0 LuiraS, xas diye Os TY 3, Midracke Osory erePavelo MIAAKI 


MIAAE, and Nonnus alfo ufed wiacé without the ©: Lid. xxxii. p. 
806. 9. edit. Hanov. 1605.—xas MIAAKI cofyepuey How, and Lid, xu. 
P- 332-3. MIAAKOE ssigwx xpoxos—Brunck would probably read in 
thefe inftances cuirzes, and cusraxo—But the Sigma’ cannot be ad- 
mitted in the following line, p. 806. 5. Kas xpoxos codnclnoe Kidd, wees 
ePutio MIAAZ—Pollux alfo gives us Mi1AoYT—from Cratinas, and fays, 
éorep uv Tae MIAAKOE avboce Thus the Swart is alfo called Mires by 
Theophraftus, but Dusaros by Nicander, Alexph. 610. My pry On cu 
acre Salmafius corrects cusay and cusanxs in the paflage from Pollux— 
but is it neceflary? In Pliny, Zz. xvi. 10, according to Gefner, 
Codex vetus habet Mitacem, in this paflage: ‘* Hane Sextius Smila- 
cem a Grecis vocari dixit.”,>—SMIiKPOS and MIKPOY, are both found 
in Homer. The former, J/iad ;. 757; the latter, Iliad «. Sct, et 
centies alibi. Photius Lex MSto. Luspov, xas Kwos Te EZ reyilase — Eufta- 
thius has a remark + to the fame purpofe—2MAPATAOE and MaA- 
Paraor. The former is ufed by Lucian, De Domo c-rxv Lacdu, n 
Tov oaxparydow—and in other places : by Plato, in his Phed, capone Tes 
ML baoTOass Kas TMapcuydec— et centies apud alios—The latter occurs in 
Menander gv Taide: “ Magaylw ewas taut cds xas capdic’’—'This 
verfe is preferved by Athenzus, who calls the play M:Ji, but in Sui- 
das, Stobeus, and Pollux, it is more properly named Mesdhie:, which 
was alfo the title of a Comedy by Apollodorus, cited by Stobeus : 
of another by Plato, mentioned by the Schol. on Ariftophanes, who 
intitles it Masdapswrs by Athenzus and Suidas: of another by Pofli- 
dippus, cited by Athenzus, p. 94, for inftead « Mcdiw, we ought to 
read « MAIAIQ. Theopompus wrote a play alfo called M-.3:-, which 
is cited by Hepheftio, by Pollux twice, though in one place the Bafl 
edit. reads ey [laci, and by the Schol. on the Aves 1568, who has it 

Iaiacse Among the Romans, Pedion was the name of feveral 
lays—particularly by Nevius, Novius, and Turpilius. The lambic of 
fenander is alfo cited by Euftathius, iz J/. A. p. 779, without the 
name of the author, or of the play. In p. 795, however, he fays— 
Hub O Tapa Mevavopw dye te Z, MAPATAOE, 


gy 





* Not verfe 229, as it is cited by Mufgrave in Bacch. 703. The 
three references to Nonnus are alfo noticed by the Doétor, who fays 
of Mb ALHOC, in Euripides, ts Ufttatior Scriptura eft cuinaxes. —Brunck 
obferves, that the prefent reading of piraxec arofe from the ‘* Li- 
brariorum libido,”—and correéts cusraxose—How far the correétion is 


neceflary, let tle learned Reader decide. ¢ Vel. I. p. 779. 
2 Menander,. 
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Menander, however, is not the only writer who has ufed Mazaydogd 
For in the poem [eps Asda, guicunque demum ejus audor fuerit, we 
find, V. 607. 

Lapdiee O° asmctloeiay xa avyrreiia MAPATAON, 
as the line very rightly appears in Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt’s edition * of this 
little work, and fo it appears in Gefner’s, though we find 
avyAnla ZMAPATAON the Index verborum, e Gefneriano excerptus, 
at the end.—The x fhould certainly be omitted. Euftathius, /oca 
Supra citato, fays: *© Toss d& To xaT ar xny ev cunPwyoy amocaAAucr, cue 
Takeo nas TO Lue Ys. Lmixposy Mixpoc—xas to Lyapaydos, Mapaydoc. 
Atheneus alfo obferves of Mazayd.; in Menander—zsv re 2 Acxlecv, and 
Henry Stephens in his Index fays, Yuzsaccw pro Mapucow, though he 
remarks on the latter, zu/lo probatur exemplo, nulla au@oritate. Both 
the words are to be found in Budeus’s Lexicon ; but no example is pro- 
duced. ‘They are both, however, given by Phavorinus, and by the 
Etymologift, cujus /crinia, ut folet, compilavit iffe Bugwos, in V. Lpapa- 
Yite—Maipw—6 pwsrrwr, rccpw® xaile waprywynly AAPUTTH, TALVATUW TE Zy 
Luaparcw. nas pndlixoy ovome, Cuapayss xarcuacaydos. Ought we not, 
therefore, in Nonnus, Zid. v. p. 150. 11. to read—a~iboc yAvavca MA- 
PATAOY, and in Lib. xviii. P- 492. Accverm ds MAPATAOE avnpuye— 
inftead of cuagayds, and cuaguydoo? For, without examining the 
queftion, whether a vowel may, or may not be fhort, before =M in 
the middle of a word, as Toup and Burgefs have remarked, a fixal 
foort vowel muft furely be extended before thefe two confonants at 
the end of aword !—There are other paflages which require the fame 
correction.——But what are we to fay of the Latin Poets.—They feem 
to have ufed Maragdus + as well as Smaragdus, as they had Lites and 
Slites, Locus and Slocus, which, with fome other words of the fame 
kind, are mentioned by Feftus, and Voflius, in his Etym. Latin. 





* We think, that our learned Readers will be much obliged 
to us for laying before them the following fhort and juft cha- 
racter of this able and learned Editor, as it appears in the open- 
ing of the Review of his book given in the Bibliotheca Critica, 
Vol. 1. Par. VIII. and efpecially as the Journal is not very common 
in this country: ‘‘ Ex iis, qui nunc Critici in Britannia numerantur, 
dubito, an quifquam ullo fit genere laudis Thoma Tyrwhitto anteponen- 
dus. Non enim wvanis incerti/que conjeGuris le&orem ludit, aut ingenii 
oftentatione lafcivit, fed critica difcipline feveritate ufus, fententiam 
cujufque Scriptoris ampleGitur, ex eaque in omnes partes verfata facile 
elicit, quod prius fcriptum erat. Has autem tam felices emendationes non, 
qui multorum mos eff, Thrafonico flatu jaGat, fed Jumma modeftia viris 
eruditis judicandas proponit. Teftes fagacitatis et moderatiouis funt 
Euripides, Plutarchus, et Babrius. Teftis iterum libellus, cujus titulum 
bic pofuimus.”—To the truth of this character we are convinced; 
all, who are acquainted with Mr. Tyrwhitt’s produdtions, muft fub- 
{cribe. Of his ConjeGure in Strabonem, which are likewife men- 
tioned with refpect in the Bibliotheca Critica, we fhall, perhaps, in 
fome future Review, @:wy didwvie», lay an account before our Readers. 

+ At leaft they did not feem to confider the inceptive SM as 
having their ufual power; for they never /engthem the preceding 


orf vowel, 
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What muft otherwife be done with the following lines? Lucretius 
IV. 1119.—Viridi cum luce smARaGDI—II. 804. Inter caruleum vi- 
ridis mifcere smaRAGDOS. OviD. Tx poteras virides pennis bebetare 
smaracpos, and da folio Phabus claris lucente smaRaGDIS. VeE- 
nant. Fortun. Lib. v. 1. 85: Sappbirus, alba, adamas, eryftalla, 
SMARAGDUS, ia/pis, and Atgue SMARAGDINEO Janua pofle viret. 
Auctor. Carm. de Phan. V.135. ap. Maitt. I. 1600. Albicat infignis 
mifto viridante sMARAGDO. Sratius. Florentes igne SMARAGDI. 
Martial, feemingly to avoid the fhort vowel before SM, ufes Smarag- 
dus, with the penultimate fhort. “Again—ZMY=, 6 MY, appears in 
Hefychius; as do EMfrAPOEY and MYAPOCE—EMTKTHP and MfKTHP- 
Euftathius alfo, p. 799, Vol. I. gives us SMYPAINA, and MYPAINA: 
and, in p- 1o!, he fays, Te TpaCer Tewlosumey to Du, Palw, Kas Teovarpe 
TH Liye, U Pala. nla To psKpory CysNpove Kas waepdwy ouspdw. war pw My cuss 
Hefychius alfo has, Luccaya, and Macaya (male Maeawa legitar), 
which latter occurs in the Rhefus, 817, and in the MS. Lexicon of 
Photius.—In Callimachus, iz Dian. 125, ftands the often quoted 
Krrvca Ds, which, fays the Scholiaft, is inttead of EDIN, da ro udlocv 
In his Notes on Dawes, Mr. Burgefs obferves, that cg» might be 
admitted, by reading ximeax contradée, as if it were a Spondeus. But, 
as, in the fame hymn, V. 213, we find,—azvawlos Je MIN wyom—and as 
the Etymologift, V. Qzew, cites from this author,—ers de IN opr 
exyor, as Sylburgius ¢ and Bentley rightly read it, for c?.cw, in neither 
of which places of» can be allowed; and as Hefychius gives us, ov, 
avloc,  avlas—we muft own, we are inclined to think the prefent 
reading requires no alteration. —Sed judicent ledores eruditi. 

V. 16. We faid, that the Pes Bacchius in prima fede was a ftrange 
violation of the meafure, in Babvoyouww sin Aiuvn-—Mr. H. is unwill- 
ing to part with his epithet, as it ‘* is fo defcriptive of the very 
place which occurred when this line was .written.” He then fays, 
that it may be defended either by Anacreon’s Ewiidy Cpclog dex$uy t, oF 
by making the » fhort before cy, as. is before oi, in—zorvclagvrw & 
Isiasay, according to Dr. Clark, in Iliad, 2. 537. and as Heath § has 
obferved, that vowels are fhort before ¢/, and even o1;, in Euripides. 
~—When we confider in how very corrupt a ftate the Ode is, from 
which Anacreon’s verfe is taken, fo that Barnes pronounced it, mi- 
JSeré depravata, et numeris adeo luxata, ut ad priftinum nitorem réftia 
tuendi fit nulla Jpes, fine Codicum authenticorum copia, we cannot allow 
much weight to fuch an authority. Barnes, indeed, reads ers» for 
rxeion, with the « fhort, as itisin Homer. Nor can we admit ana- 
logy to have any force in this cafe, for nothing but an authority for 
the ufage of the very individual word can convince us, that the pe- 
nultimate of Balycyoww can poflibly be fhort. For, notwithftanding 
the notes of Clark and Heath, we are almoft inclined to cry out, 





—— 


* De verbo Mw conferendus omnino ToupiusMagnus, in Suid, 
II. p. 193- + See Sylburgius in his Notes on the Etym. Magn, 
p- 702 and 788, in which latter gis twice printed falfely, inftead of ou. 

t Od. XXIV. Naiéw, y:racn, NOpevrus cited in the Apology from 
the fame Ode, is little to the purpofe here. The verfe is an Jonicus 
a majore; or elfe, there is an Anapef? in the fecond place, and not a 
Bacchius in the firk, § In Phoen. 1508, 
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with the great Gerard Voflius—=*‘ Vocalem in media diGione, fequente 
ZT, nufquam puto inveniri correptam*,.’’—In Homer, we are per- 
fuaded, that letters sas In Issaxiay pro una tanium Sjllaba funt habendea, 
et ficut noftbdtiven Yat pronunciande. ‘lerentian, Dawes, Bureefs 
and Heath have all very pfoperly aifigned this power to the Greek 
YaSa +, which was frequently ufed as a confonant, as well as a vowel. 
Thus I.., in the Tragedies, was often fpoken as if it were written 
Yo t.—The inftances from Euripides, in which Heath has remarked 
that a vowel is fhort before <, and even -;, are eight in number,.— 
But, without examining them minutely, how can the authority of 
Euripides be admitted as a defence for Babvoyoww in Anacreontics ?’ 
Every one § of THESE are. in the Choral Metres, in which great li- 
cence appears to have been allowed, and of which the diale& was 
Doric.—T 15 is in dim. catal. Iamb. written profefledly in imitation 
of an Ionic Poet, ‘in whom, corrupt as his text is, no fuch liberties, 
we believe, can be found. In THEse£, A, 1, or O, precede ET; in 
THIs Y is made fhort before 2x. As the authors, therefore, the 
measures, the dialecs, the vowels, and, in part, the con/fonants, are 
ALL different, on what an unftable foundation muft the analogy, 
which is here fuppofed admiflible, be built? The verfe thould have 
have been corrected. 

It may be obferved, that in the old editions of the Greek Poets, 
vowels are frequently found fhort before = and another confonant, 
in the middle of words, quorum multa, as Mr. Burgefs fays on an oc- 
cafion fomewhat different, wirt doi, collatione Codicum MSS. et 
Scholiorum deprehenfa, refituerunt To inftance a few—In the Al- 
dine and other copies of Euripides, Cycl. 476—-E:miclécbe, ftands at the 
end of an Iambic, where Mufgrave e MS. has reftored—:fimiciacam 
and fo Heath would read it, though Reifke, who was not 3 yerpixw- 
ralos ||, fays: ** Me quidem non offendit -icalect. in fine Iambi.” In 
Ariftophanes, Lyfffr. 565. dwacl, where Kufter reads dure, and 
Brunc efile. Acharn. 68. Erguyope Ja—Erevyoulas Brunck. In Pin- 
dar, Olymp. Ill. 56. om p27 Oev—corsBev, Heyne. He: ocpors in the Epi- 
gram quoted by Toup, in his difpute with Heath q, which fhould be 
pronounced xitocuor, tanguam »dWozyov, ut mibi, fays Burgefs **, vir 
quidam dofus Juggefit. An Homer “Oc; was formerly found, pri- 
ma brevi, where Barnes propofed Or, and Clark reads ‘O.7.—Aan 
écle wsperwy ftands in Quintus Calaber, VIII. 329. Rhodoman corrects: 
‘oye We might, perhaps, read. In Callimachus, in Delum. V. 
146. begins with Ocpaicieas te Cgeuvow. On which Ernefti remarks— 
** durius eff vo v ante cl corripi. Itaque prope malim \epuavcleas.” In 
Pindar, @avpala:, Pyth. X 48. Schmidius changes it into $xvua%as 5 








* De Arte Gram. IT. XVI. ¢ Cont. Mifcell. Crit. 2g1. & 413. 

t Heath in Perf. p. 58. § We fay every one, for Brunck, 
in his Hecuba, has newly arranged the metre of the only one, 
V. 682, which ftood as a ¢rimeter Iambicus in the former editions. 
Another, indeed, if the line does not require corre@tion, js an ano- 
malous Anap. Bafis Monom. On which ipecies of Anapeltic veries, 
Heath may be confulted. | In Dawes, p. 416. 


gq Conf. Toup in Suid. et in Theocr. ** In Dawes, 348 
ut 
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but Pauw, re@ius, according to Heyne, into fovueciar. In Euri- 
pides, Phan. 419. ucccvar is tn the old editions, but Canter’s emen- 
dation of .+!-ve: has been properly admicted mto the text by Valcke- 
naer, who has been commended for it by Markland, ana imitated 
by Brunck. In Oppian, Cya. 160, ! 4.0: gecurs, with the — fhore, 
where, however, G. Voffius * from Seneca, Pliny, Martial, and Pau- 
fanias read %cav-.— Other examples might be produced—r fmt 
hac fatis. De verbis crce et eivcun plus Jatis digladiati funt 7 ou- 
pius et Heathius — Arcades ambo! -- fed de his conferendus onnino 
Tuomas Burcess +, oui hifce literts, mufis, mufarungue choro, plau- 
dentibus, operam navavit. 

Ve 2. Or: wusesa’ eos Luxe We objected to the final thort { before 
z. Mr. H. favs, that the final fyllable of «1, concludes a Trochee, 
and, being unconnected with ’, may be fhort. ‘* So it was faid, in 
V. 16, that <i: was a foot by itfe!f, and unconne@ed with cy.ww.in 
{canning, and, therefore, not of rec ‘fiity long. In both thefe places, 
Burgefs’s rule with refpect to Latin poetry is very incautioufly ap- 

lied to the Greek,— which, on no account, can be admitted. Be- 
fides, we affirm that 7 is connected in {canning with.., as 5», in the 
other paflage, is with cya— for thefe verfes are, or ought to be Jam: 
bici dim. catal. with an Anapafius in the firft place, and are, by no 
means, to be fcanned, with a Pyrrichius in prima fede. It has been 
repeatedly obferved, that Homer’s authority cannot defend licences 
in Anacreentics; and Mr. H.’s appeal! to that poet, cannot viodi- 
cate his verfe, which has the folitary Zoy,4¢w to defend it.-- It 
fhould undoubtedly, therefore, have been correéted. 

Here we mutt, for the prefent, take leave of ovr Author. We 
hoped to have concluded the Review of the Apology in this number, 
but have been deceived in our expectations. The nature of that 
work, and the character of the Writer, we truft, will plead our ex- 
cufe ; for in this cafe, it was abfolutely nece'.ary for us to defend the 
validity of our pofitions, «wherever they were difputed, If we had 

afled over any of ‘vr. Huntingford’s obfervations in filence, by 
fome we fhoul!d be accufed of pride, and by others of ignorance. Ia 
order to avoid thefe charges, we have, contrary to our ufual prac- 
tice, written rather an Au/ewer, than a Review Where we have 
felt ourfelves wrong, we have cheerfully allowed it, and fhall never 
be afhamed of having our errors pointed out by good fcholars, and 
candid Critics. At the fame time, however, where we were con- 
{cious that our remarks were jult, and that our aflertions were not 
fatisfactorily confuted, in the Apology, we have entered at greater 
length into the fubjects of difoute, in order to imprefs the trurh 
of our obiervations more forcibly on thofe who might be inclined to 
fuppofe our poiitions untenable, if they had not been defended ; or 


Our criticifms falfe, becaufe they were judged difputable. B 
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* Vol. Il. 76. + Loco citato. 
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Art. VI. The Hiftory of the Rife and Progre/s of Geography. By the 
Rev. John Blair, LL. D. late Prebendary of Weitminiter. 12mo, 
3s. Cadell. 1784. 


N univerfal hiftory of fcience is an important defideratum, 
A which will perhaps never be obtained, till the rife and 


rogrefs of each fingle fcience has been feparately inveftigated, 
etry attempt of this kind is therefore valuable, not only for 


- jts own fake, but as a part of a general plan; in like manner as 


accurate furveys of particular provinces provide materials for a 
general map of the country. Several contributions have already 
been made towards this defign; and the piece before us isa 
valuable addition to thefe ftores. 

The Author, wel) known to the Jearned by his ufeful tables 
of chronology, has, in this work, traced back the hiftory of geo- 
graphy to the moft early times, and marked its gradual advances 
with great perfpicuity, and at the fame time with much eru- 
dition, 

The fituation of places, our Author obferves, was at firft ver 
imperfectly determined by climates, and afterwards by obferving 
the lengths of their longeft and fhorteft days; in order to afcer- 
tain which, they made ufe of a kind of perpendicular fun- dials, 
having a fylus or gnomon erected upon an horizontal plane, by 
which they meafured the fhadow, and confequently learned the 
height of the fun, Thales, probably, brought the idea of this 
inftrument from Egypt into Greece; and it has been con- 
jeCtured that the pyramids, which are placed exadily north and 
fouth, were inftruments of this kind on a larger fcale. Meton 
and Euétemon (432 years before Chrifl) obferved the fummer 
folftice at Athens, whence they probably learned the latitude of 
the place, though with no great degree of accuracy, for want 
of correct inftruments, and the folutions of trigonometry, 
which feem to have been unknown till the time of Hipparchus, 
Dr. Blair here introduces, in the way of note, an hiftorical ac- 
count of the rife and progrefs of trigonometry, which we in- 
tended to extract for the fake of our mathematical readers: but 
we have not room, 

Our Author goes on to obferve, that Timocharis and Arif- 
tillus (295 years before Chrift) firft introduced the method of 
determining the pofition of the ftars according to their longitudes 
and latitudes with refpeét to the equator; which gave rife to 


‘the difcovery of the preceffion of the equinoxes by Hipparchus, 


who transferred the celeftial longitudes and latitudes to the ter- 
reftrial globe. 

‘ Itis, however (fays Dr. Blair), a little remarkable, that though Ia- 
titudes and longitudes were in this manner introduced and pointed out 
by Hipparchus, yet fo little were they attended to till the days of Pto- 
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Jemy, that none of the intermediate Authors, fuch as Strabo®, Vitru- 
wvius, and Pliny, who all of them entered into a minute defcription of 
the geographical fituation of places according to the length and fha- 
dows of the Gnomon, have ever given us the leaft hint of the latitude 
or longitude of any one place whatever in the language of degrees and 
minutes. So common is it in fcience to fee the feeds of great and 
ufeful difcoveries often lie dormant and neglected for many years, 
till there arifes fome man of abilities equal to the firft inventor, who 
feparates them, by an original fpirit of difcernment, from the mafs 
of matters otherwife of fmaller importance, reftores them to their 
true point of light, and often improves them beyond the ideas with 
which they were reprefented in the firft conception.’ 

The true principles of geography being thus pointed out, by 
the invention of longitude and Jatitude, maps, which had been 
hitherto only rude fketches of different countries, aflumed a new 
form of projection. Eratofthenes firft introduced into his maps 
a regular parallel of latitude, traced over certain places, whofe 
longeft days were obferved to be exactly of the fame length: 
he attempted to afcertain the circumference of the globe, by mea- 
furing a fegment of one of its great circles, between Alexan- 
dria and Syene. The Romans, as they were the conquerors, 
became the furveyors of the world, Julius Ca/ar ordered a ge- 
neral furvey to be made of the whole empire. Under Antoni- 
nus Pius, Prolemy, from the Roman itineraries, and other more 
antient materials, compofed a fyftem of geography, in which, 
if there are many errors, they are to be imputed to the imper- 
fection of his originals. 

‘ Jt was almoft impofible for him not to have committed many 
miftakes in the places beyond the extremities of the Roman empire, 
which were indeed out of the range both of aftronomers and fur- 
veyors. So that thofe learned writers, who have fo fharply criticifed 
fome few of his errors in thefe particulars, have not treated him with 
that candour which a work of this nature deferved. For his miftakes 
arofe from the ignorance of the age in which he lived, which could 
give him no better information, and were not properly the perfonal 
ignorance of the author. And this is a remark which ought to have 
its due weight in reftraining the wantonnefs of criticifm in a thou- 
fand inftances. Ricciolus, Cellarius, Paul Merula, and Salmafius, 
have all of them committed this miftake in their cenfures of his geo- 
graphy, as if they were difappointed in not feeing this fcience in 
its full maturity in the writings of Ptolemy, at a time when it was 
evidently but juft beginning to advance beyond the verge of its earlieit 
infancy. They might with equal juftice condemn the modern geo- 





* Strabo, lib. 2. p. 132, makes indeed an apology for his not 
having done it, as if the giving of thefe obfervations (which deter- 
mine latitudes and longitudes) was neither the bufinefs of a geographer. 
nor 2 politician, and that they were befides full of perplexity ; adding, 
that it was fufficient for him to propound from Hipparchus other 
things that were more diftinguifhable and more fimple. 
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graphers for giving no better account of Nova Zembla, or New 
Holiand, or of thofe continents and iflands that lie on the northern 
or fouthern extremities of tne Great South Sea towards the two Poles. 

If the obfervations from which Piolemy compiled his geography 
had been as faithful and accurate as the principles upon which it was 
digeited were certain, then this fcience would have advanced much 
fooner towards its full maturity. But when premifes are admitted 
to be true, which are either doub:ful or falfe, then the conclufions 
drawn from them muft always be erroneous. Now the principal 
miftukes in Ptolemy took their rife from certain aftronomical obfer- 
vations and furveys which were fuppofed to have been made with 
accuracy in an age prior even to Ptolemy himfelf; and as that great 
author received and adopted them as genuine, having none more 
authentic by which their accuracy might have been tried, and having 
otherwife no reafon to fu‘pect them; fo fucceeding geographers, for 
want of better information, were induced to copy and infert them 
in their maps, as being, in their opinion, of acknowledged and un- 
doubted authority. And thus error, when it has once afflumed the 
eounterfeit ftamp of truth, by the hafty and unguarded conceffion of 
fome eminent writer, often preferves its currency during an amazing 
Jength of time. For thefe capital mittakes kept their place in all 
maps whatever, by a fort of unquettioned prefcription, down even to 
the beginning of the prefent century. 

‘ Neither were thefe errors fuch as were introduced in the more dif- 
tant extremities of his maps, which are generally lefs vifited and 
more uncertain ; but they were in the very center of that part of the 
wor!d which was the beft known to the antient Greeks and Romans. 
For whoever is the leaft converfant in their hiftory, muft know that 
the coaits of the Medicerranean were the claffic ground of all anti- 
quity ; war and commerce occafioned its being inceffantly traverfed 
by the hips of all the contiguous nations ; feveral great empires had 
their capitals upon its fhores, or at a few miles diftance ; and almoft 
a!l the antient practical aftronomers made their obfervations in its 
n‘ighbourhood ’” 

The foilowing are inftances of the miftakes of Ptolemy: he 
makes the latitude of Byzantium 43° 5’, whereas, by the beft 
modern obfervations, itis only 41° 1°.. He places antient Car- 
thage in the latitude of 32° 20°, which, according to the beft 
obfervations, is 36° 52°. This miftake, which affeéted the 
whole northern coaft of Africa, from the ftreights of Gibraltar 
to the Cape Bona, ftood unnoticed till the beginning of the laft 
century. Ptolemy’s third capital error refpected the length of 
the Mediterranean, from the Streights of Gibraltar to the bot- 
tom of the bay of Iffus, Prolemy makes this length 62°, whereas 
it is now found to be only 41° 4’. In fpeaking of the fecond 
at thefe errors, Dr. Blair ftates the queftion concerning the va- 
riation of the fun’s declination, and gives a table of this vari- 
ation from 3c0 years before Chrift to the year 1768, which fully 
eftablithes the diminution of the obliquity of theecliptic. Many 
attempts were made to afcertain the longitude of places by yeved 
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and Junar eclipfes; but this was never done with accuracy, till 
the eclipfes ot the fatellites of Jupiter were employed for this 


purpofe. R 

The progrefs of this material improvement in the fcience of 
geography, and alfo the time and manner of re¢tifying the lae 
titudes of different places, are particularly defcribed by our 
Author. In fhort, the hiftory of this (cience is fo clearly traced 
out in this work, that we cannot but regret that Dr. Blair bas 
not entered into the difcuflion of the preicnt ftate of geography : 
but for this he refers his readers to M. Robert de Vaugundy’s 


introduétion to his Atlas. EB : 





Art. VII. An Anguiry into the Effects of putting a Stop to the African 
Slave Trade, and of granting Liberty to the Slaves of the Britifo 
Sugar Colonies. By the Author of the Eilay on the Jreatment 
and Converfion of African Slaves in the Briuth Sugar Colonies. 
8vo. 6d. Phillips. 1784. 

E are forry that in our Review we gave any degree of 

offence to Mr. Ramfay ; w: refpeted the purity of his 
intentions, as manifetted in his firit eflay on this fubject*; we 
acknowledged the extent of his information, and we barely 
hinted that we thought he had not written with fufficient ar- 
dour and indignation. He had, as he has fince told us, very 
ood reafons for not fpeaking too platnty, to which we were 

Ricaliere when we reviewed his work, In the advertifement 

prefixed to this treatife, Mr. Ramtay fays, 

‘ ‘The prefent inquiry was originally intended to have made a part 
of the Author’s effay on the fubject of Slavery, but by the advice of 
thofe, to whom the propriety of that publication was fubmitted, it 
was fuppreffed until matters fhould become ripe, and men’s minds be 
prepared for the difcuflion. The Author is now obliged to publith 
it, perhaps prematurely, in defente of the principles of his work.’ 

It is not wonderful tbat we were led into the miltake of ivp- 
pofing our Author was deficient in ardour and enthufiafm on 
his fubject ; for he fays, 

‘So intimately is the fubje& connected with fentiment, fo naturally 
did a warmth of -fentiment mix with every part, that the Author’s 
Qreat aim, in every tranfcription, has been to foften whatever could 
be fuppofed capable of offending. And after all the feverity that 
moderation, and his regard for individuals, called for in the cor- 
rection, better judges, who decided ultimately upon the work, 
thought proper to prune not only words, phrafes, and fentences, but 
whole paragraphs, {¢ as often to leave the expreflion naked, and the 
connection obfcure, rather than fuffer any improper warmth to ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Ramfay begins his enquiry thus: 

* It may be afked, fuppofing the African trade Ropt, and the 

egroes in our fugar colonies made freemen, how will the meafure 
affeét the trade and intereft of Great Britain and her colonies? Will 





* Vide Review, June 1784. 
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not a gainful commerce with Africa be fhut up? Will not our fugar 
colonies, if peopled with freemen, defpife the rule of Britain, be- 
caufe they do not feel it, and join themfelves to America? In this 
cafe, will not a great fource of national wealth be cut off, and that 
nurfery for feamen, on which our navy depends, be greatly con- 
tracted ?’ 

In anfwer to thefe queftions, Mr, Ramfay owns the import. 


_ance of the fugar trade to this country ; and confefles, that fe- 


veral of our fugar colonies fhewed, * in the beginning of the 
Jate difputes, {trong figns of an unaccountable bias to the ideal 
empire of America.’ 

He fuppofes very juftly, that on any new connection we can 
form with the Americans, we can place no particular dependence, 
unlefs themfelves fhall have the advantage ; or cannot treat with 
other nations on the fame, or on equal terms. He ftates, * that 
we have now upwards of 200 years traded with Africa in human 
fiefh, and encouraged in the Negro countries, wars, rapine, de- 
folation, and murder, that we might be fupplied with that com- 
modity.” He ftates too how many of the poor wretches we have 
loft, by our crowding them together in our tranfports, by the 
cruel means taken fometimes to prevent their rifing, by their 
being unaccuftomed to the foil they are brought to cultivate, 
and by our general ill-treatment of them, in hunger, ftripes, 
and oppreffive labour. 

‘ On the whole,’ fays he, * we have confidered the trade only as a 
matter of gain, and as fuch, in any probable future ftate of our fugar 
colonies, it cannot be reckoned higher in every poflible view, than 
the fupplying of the wants, and reaping of the labour of halfa 
million of people.’ 

« But,’ fays our Author, ‘ fuppofe that by eftablifhing factories, 
and encouraging civilization on the coalt of Africa, and returning 
fome of our Wett Indian flaves to their original country, we fhould 
try to make up for our pait treachery to the natives, and guard 
againft the viewsiof the Americans on our fugar colonies, by inftrua- 
ing the inhabitants in the culture of tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, 
&c. to barter with us for our manufactures, and fupply us with thofe 
articles, our demand for which has been fo advantageous to America, 
and fo well enabled her to fet up for herfelf. Were Africa civilized, 
and could we pre-occupy the affections of the natives and introduce 
gradually our religion, manners, and language among them, we 
fhould open a market, that would fully employ our manufacturers 
and feamen, morally fpeaking, till the end of time. And while we 
enriched ourfelves, we fhould contribute to their happinefs. For 
Africa, in its higheft probable ftate of culture, could not poflibly in- 
terfere with the ftaple of Britain, fo as to hinder an extenfive and 
mutually advantageous trade from being carried on between the 
countries. The great difference of climate and foil muft always 
diftinguifh the fupplies and wants of each.’ 

‘ Suppofe, ‘then, adds he (and let it be attended to, that I only 
fuppofe it), the fugar colonies fubdued, or incorporated willingly with 

America; 
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America, we might carry on a much more ufeful and extenfive trade, 
than hitherto has been done, in every American and Welt Indian 
article, with free people in Africa, without making them any bur- 
derfome loans, or being under any uneafy alarms about them. And 
without attempting any monopoly, or infifting on any preferences 
the gcodnefs of our manufactures, and fpirit of our traders, muftal- 
ways continue to command the moft valuable branches of that com- 
merce. Nor need it be a vain idea to expeét in time to be fupplied 
from Africa with various valuable wines in exchange for our itaple 


commodities, inftead of paying for them in money to our more. 


northern rivals.—How mutt even this diftant thought of the fubject 
warm the heart, while it contemplates, as gained to the true reli- 
gion, and to legal fociety, not a colony, but a continent, whofe 
barbarous manners, and brutifh ignorance, have fo long difgraced 
the human character, and funk it in floth and depravity well nigh 
below compaffion !’ 

Mr. Ramfay obviates the objeCtions to this plan, not only in 
a moral, but in a political view. He fays that our African 


trade is deftructive to our feamen who carry it on. 

‘« Indeed,’ fays he, ¢ a mortality among his crew in the middle paf- 
fage (from Africa to the Weit Indies) is a pleafant thing to a Guinea 
captain, of which he is not often difappointed. It faves the thip a 
great expence in wages ; for many. more mariners are wanted to col- 
lect the flaves on the coaft, than to navigate the fhip after fhe is fully 
loaded. And it is not obfcurely hinted, that ill ufage, at leaft, has 
often been tried, in order to produceit ; which, if it has not its full 
effe& on the paffage, makes the feamen quit the fhip as foon as fhe 
arrives in the Wett Indics. I mean not here an undiftinguifhing cen- 
fure: however oddly it may found, I have, in this line, known men 
of feeling, ‘that were far above fuch vile notions of parfimony. But 
the greateft advocate for the trade will not fay, that thefe laft are the 
moft numerous party.’ 

By deftroying the flave trade, fays Mr. R. and introducing 
in its flead a mutual barter of commodities with Africa, the 
temptation to deftroy and diffipate feamen would be taken away. 
This trade too would give our Weft India iflands a market for 
their rum, the want of which, it feems, by our checking their 


intercourfe with America, much alarmed them. 

‘ The quantity of goods exchanged for flaves in Africa, is per- 
haps the leait object of that commerce. The annual Britifh exports 
to Africa are not eftimated higher than 500,002]. including a con- 
fiderable quantity that is ufually exchanged with American and other 
foreign traders on the coait; about 50,000 of this is returned in 
ivory, gold duit, &c. The greateft part of profits of the flave trade 
is raifed on the fugar planter. It is trué, flaves grow every year 
dearer on the coaft, in proportion as the Africans become better ac- 
quainted with the value fet by the white traders on their wretched 
countrymen. But at their higheft price they have feldom, if ever, 
come up to one third of what they fold for in the Weft Indies, if 
valued as the goods for which they were bought were fhipt in Bri- 


tain, ‘Till lately, a great proportion was bought on the coaft, at a 
f4 fixth 
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fixth part of what the planter was obliged to pay for them. ft is 
alfo to be remarked, that our prefent trade to Africa is confined to 
af wtyrants, and their brokers. But were the country once civis 
lized, every perfon in it, who could labour with his hands, would 
make a demand on our manofaétures, and extend our commerce. 
The change then propofed here, fo far from leffening our trade, and 
the number of our feamen, would extend the one, and preferve and 
increafe the other, in an almoft ineftimable proportion ; and we have 
plainly fhewn, that its effeé on the trade of the new empire of Ame- 
rica ought not to be the obje¢t of our concern.’ 

Mr. R. fays, that it is a notorious faét, that a confiderable 
portion of our African trade, for the Jaft 25 years, has been ac- 
tually directed to the fupplying of the French colonies with 
flaves, and that the improvement arifing thence, contributed to 
enable them to make that formidable appearance with their navy 
in the beginning of the late war. 

By Mr. R.’s account, the French planters can underfell us in 
their fugar colonies. The moderate faving peace price for fugar 
in fome of our colonies, Mr. R. notes to be twenty-five fhillings 
fterling for the hundred weight, and to be equal to fixteen fhil- 
lings in the French colonies. * But,’ fays he, * as good fugar is 
raifed in the Eaft Indies, by free people, for three fhillings and 
four-pence per hundred weight, there is no reafon to doubt, 
adds he, that it might be raifed by freemen in Afriea, if not at 
fo low.a price as this laft, yet furely much below even the 
French price ! He fays, that if we continue to fupply the French 
Weft India iflands with flaves, fuch is their extenfivenefs and 
fertility (particularly Hifpaniola), fuch the frugality of their 
planters mode of life, that in lefs than twenty years, even in 
fpite of our enormous bounty of twenty fhillings per Cwt, 
they will worm us out of every foreign market for fugar.’ 

Mr. R. mentions a circumitance not generally known, as he 
fays, viz. that there are now Englifh agents at Madrid treating 
with the Spanifh Miniftry for tne annual delivery of %o,0ce 
African flaves to the Spanifh colonies. Mr. R. next confiders 
the probable confequences that may arife to our own fugar co- 
Jonies from advancing the condition of their flaves. He fup- 
pofes that the majority of the planters are attached to-the Jaws 
and interefts of Great Britain, that they can deal with us upon 
better terms than with any other power; that their very being 
as planters depends upon their union with this country; and 
that where trade is frecft, the merchants have moft money, and 
give the longeft credit (in all which, fays he, Britain hath the 
advantage) will be the bett {pot for fixing their ftaple. To the 
queftion, how fugar plantations are to be cultivated without the 
ufual fupplies of negroes; he fays, that fupplies are only necef- 
fary now on old féttled plantations, from the original ili aflort- 


ment of the fexes, the oppreflive manner in which they have 
= : been 
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been worked, and the niggardlinefs with which they have been 
fed. Had the negroes, fays he, been properly treated, and had 
proper encouragement been given to their population, the flaves 
brought into our old colonies, would long ago have been fo 
reatly multiplied, as to have afforded fufficient numbers to have 
peopled the iflands acquired by the peace of 1703. 
‘ There are now,’ adds he, * fufficient numbers in the feveral 
iflands to do this in the gradual manner that will be moft profitable 


in the end, if we begin even thus late to treat them generally like 


human creatures.’ 
‘ But I have not,’ continues he, ‘ the vanity toimagine, that any 


thing advanced here, or any thing, however juft or practicable, that 
can be propofed by fpeculative men, will operate at once on the 

ublic. The utmoft that reafoning can be expe&ed to do, is gra- 
dually to correct and inform common opinion, and change infenfibly 
the popular way of thinking. But fuppofe a ftatute enaéted, that 
the pfefent flave trade fhould ceafe after a period of three or fix years, 
every planter would immediately fet himfelf ferioufly to ftock his 
plantation, and to give fuch orders for the treatment of his flaves, 
as would favour their health and population. This, in the mean 
time, would divert our flave trade fens the improvement of the 
French colonies tothat of our own: and the end of the period would 
find the feveral iflands in a ftate of opulence and happinefs that they 
never yet have experienced, and prepared for that extenfion of pri- 
vileges, and unexcepting freedom, which is the {cope of our argu- 
ment. But in making this fuppofition, I mean not to be account- 

le for thofe barbarities, and outrages to humanity, that the fhorteft 
*@Piftence of the flave trade muft in the mean time neceffarily oc- 


cafion.’ 
Mr. R. fubjoins a curious extraét from a letter he reccived 


from a fea officer, who favoured him with the letter that clofes 
the difcuffion of the capacity of Negroes in his former effay. 

‘ [ vifited,’ fays he, * all the chiefs of the Negroes in our fettle. 
ments, from Santa Apollonia to Athera, which is upwards of 250 
miles, and found the police and punifhment of all crimes fupported 
by the flave trade. Thofe who commit crimes or trefpaffes againt 
their laws, are, at the decifion of twelve elders, fold for flaves for 
the ufe of their government, and the fupport of their chiefs. Theft, 
adultery, and murder, are the higheft crimes, and, whenever they 
are detected, fubje&t the whole family to flavery. But any indivi- 
dual condemned to flavery for the crime of his relation, may redeem 
his own perfon, by furnifhing two flavesin his room. Or when a 
man commits one of the above cardinal crimes, all the mal+ part of 
his family are forfeited to flavery ; if a woman, the female part is 
fold. While on the coaft, I faw inftances of this fort fo tru'y cruel, 
as made my very bofom bleed. This traffic in crimes makes the 
chiefs vigilant. Nor do our planters, who purchafe them, u‘e any 
piins t. inftruct them in religion, to make them amends for the op- 
preffion thus exercifed on them. Iam forry to fay they are unnatu- 
rally averie to every thing that tencs to it; yet the Portuguefe, 
French, and Spaniards, tn their fettlements, fucceed in their at- 
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tempts to inftru& them, as much to the advantage of their com- 
merce, as of religion. It is for the fake of Chriftianity, and the 
advantages accompanying it, that Englifh flaves embrace every oc- 
cafion of deferting to the fettlements of thefe nations.’ 

He mentions a very ftriking inftance. of a different conduct of 
the Portuguefe atSt. Thomas, ¢ There are,’ fays he, * upwards 
of 15,000 Negro chriftians in it, inftruéted to read and write, 
who daily attend divine worfhip, clean and well clad.’ 

_€ This gentleman, adds Mr. R. during his fhort ftay on the 
coafts, probably had not an opportunity of feeing thofe crowds of 
flaves that are driven down like fo many fheep, perhaps 1000 miles 
from the fea coaft, and who are generally inhabitants of villages 
that have been furrounded in the night-time by an armed force, and 
carried off to be fold to our traders on the coaft. ‘The annual ex- 

ortation of flaves from. Africa has exceeded 100,000. ‘The fea coatt, 
on which this inhuman refinement has been introduced by the Euro- 
pean traders, could not have fupplied fuch a number of culprits, 
without having been long ago depopulated.’ 

The Author, in an appendix, takes notice of an attack made 
upon him by an anonymous writer, who charges him with hav- 
ing written, * Thoughts on the Slavery of the Negroes in the 
American colonies.’ Thefe thoughts, Mr. R. aflures us, he 
knew nothing of, and never faw, till they were in print. 

- We have entered into much detail in our account of this 
pamphlet ; the fubject is curious, and interefting to humanity ; 
and ‘Mr. R. treats it with an extent of knowledge, and a bene- 
volence of mind, that do him honour as a man and a chriftian. §, 





Arr. VIII. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in . 
the Year 1784, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, M. A. late Canon of Salifbury. The Second Edition. To 
which is now added *, A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Oxford, July 4, 1784, on the Duty of attempting the Propaga- 
tion of the Gofpel among’ our Mahometan and Gentoo Subjects 

‘inIndia. By Jofeph White, B. D. Fellow of Wadham College, 
Archbifhop Laud’s Profeffor of Arabic, and one of his Majefty’s 
Preachers at Whitehall. 8vo. 7s. Robinfon. 1785. 


E delayed our Review of Mr. White’s Sermons, in ex- » 
pectation of a more correct and enlarged edition. We 
now congratulate the Public on the appearance of that edition, 
and proceed in the examination of a work, which originally 
was formed upon the beft plan, and has at laft affumed its beft 
form, from the Jabour of the learned and ingenious Author, 
The improved dition which appeared at firft in the 
compofition of fcholars, and was adopted afterwards even 
in the fpeculations of philofophers, found its way, at length, 
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to the pulpit. The progrefs was natural and proper. In 
doétrines, which are to confirm the conduct of man- 
kind, theology has a right to aflume the office of a guide. 
<¢ Volentes per populos det jura.” To the execution of that 
office, depth of thinking, regularity of method, and exactnefs of 
expreflion are indifpenfably neceflary. But in the ornaments of 
ftyle, it is more proper for religious writings to follow the 
public tafte, than to dire&t it. ‘The folemnity of the divine 
fhould not be loft amidft the accomplifhments of the 
fcholar ; and though fine writing may fometimes be ufeful in 
recommending juft opinions, there is a /eafon for employing 
it well, and there is alfo a degree beyond which it cannot be 
employed, without impropriety. MaAdov tsxos esiv ois meos 
OpETNY % TO XAAoY 1 Opes AAG, TW XAaspw % TOMS Mpaypacs Koene- 
Sat, Twy Ems Tass AsZers Sooubw % KgoTwy EAaNXise YowTiCovras. 


Plutarch, De Profec?. Virtut. Sent. p. 81. vol. il. ad edit., 


Xiland. 

The improvement of which we are fpeaking, cannot have 
efcaped the notice of intelligent readers, It is to be found 
among clergymen of al] ranks, and preachers of all denominations. 
It fhines with peculiar luftre in the fermons of many excellent 
men, who defervedly fill the moft exalted ftations in the 
church, It appears in various forms, according to the pecu- 
liar fubjeAs upon which it has been employed, or the peculiar 
talents and tempers of writers themfelves. 

The fublime truths of religion have not, however, often been 
treated in fuch a manner as to excite general curiofity, or to 
intermix elegant amufement with folid inftruction. Hence, the 
want of grace has funk intooblivion the moft profound reafonings, 
when directed to the moft important ends; much indeed of 
the popularity which fermons have fometimes acquired, is to 
be afcribed, lefs to their intrinfic merit, than to external cire 
cumftances, to the eager but tranfient zeal of the Public, on to- 
pics of political or theological controverfy, to the elevated rank 
of a writer, to the clamours of his party, or to the prejudices 
‘of his fe&. But Mr. White will not be indebted for his repu- 


tation to any of thefe caufes. He has reprefented religion in a’ 


form which at once juftifies the approbation of -the Chriftian, 
and commands the refpeét of the unbeliever. 

In the view which Mr. White has exhibited, either of the 
doctrines which Chriftianity inculcates, of the evidence by 
which it is eftablifhed, or of the ufes to which it is fubfervient, 
he has united extenfive learning with deep inveftigation. Where 
he traces the rife and progrefs of Mahometanifm, and contratts 
the real motives of its founder with his fpecious pretenfions, he 
has availed himfelf of that information which the fubjeé parti- 


cularly required, and which his own oriental ftudies abundante ' 
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ly fupplied. But he never introduces this fpecies of learning 
impertinently or oftentacioufly ; he employs it with a view to 
his Readers rather than to himfelf, and is more intent upon 
giving them correct and comprehenfive opinions upon the real 
genius of Mahometanifm, and the real character of Mahomet, 
than upon amufing their fancy, or attracting their admiration, by 
a profule and pompous difplay of that reading which, as Pope 
farcaltically obierves, ** is never read.” 

In the tenor of his theological opinions, Mr. White is unie 
formiy and ftri@ly orthodox: but it is not the indolent ortho- 
doxy of thofe men, who coldly detail what they have im- 
plicitly admitted, It never offends by dogmatifm, nor deludes 
by fophiftry. It is fupported every where by argument, and 
dignified by eloquence. 

The firft fermon is merely introduétory to thofe which follow. 
The text is Matthew xi. 19. Wi/dom is juftified of her children. 

The fermon opens with an account of the perverfe temper 
with which the Jews received the preaching of John the Bap 
tift and of Chrift. When John led an abftemious life, they 
fuppofed him to be under demoniacal influence; when Jcfus 
converfed amongft them with lefs appearance of reftraint, they 
traduced him as the friend of publicans and finners. Mr. Whice 
fhews that the children of wifdom have, from the firft propaga- 
tion of Chriftianity to the prefent hour, ftruggled with various 
difficulties ; fome arifing from the malignity of its enemies, and 
fome from the indifcretion or falfe zeal of its friends: he en- 
counters the errors of both firmly and fuccefsfully. ‘ There 
are errors,” fays he, {peaking of infidelity, * that would bereave 
us of every hope which points to immortality, loofen the beft 
cement of fociety, and overturn the very conftitution of religion 
both natural and revealed.” He then vindicates the zeal of bee 
lievers in this fpirited manner: © In repreffing the violence, 
and in expofing the abfurdities of fuch writers, we a& a part which 
prejudiced men may perhaps impute to unworthy motives. But 
why then are we blamed for doing to others, what others, if they 
fuppofed us to lie under any dangerous delufion, would makea merit 
of doing tous? Is that officious in the children of wifdom, which | 
in their adverfaries is benevolent? Is their firmnefs‘our obftinacy ? 
Their caufe furely has no prefumptive proof of fuperiority. Their 
abilities are not of a greater fize. Their attivity is not direéted to 
nobler ends.’—But ‘ wifdom,’ fays he, ‘ can yet boait of children, 
whofe mingled zeal and prudence do not difgrace the caufe they 
have the honour to fupport. Hence their zeal for God never contra- 
dis their charity to men. While it oppofes principles which are 
injurious to the interefts of truth, and deftruétive to the fouls of 
men, yet it diminithes not the fincereft regard for the perfons of 
thofe, by whom fach principles are adopted, It loves the man, it 
efteems the fcholar, it applauds the believer, even while it faith- 
folly chaftens his guilt, or freely admonifhes him of his error.’ 
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Mr. White, in p. 21. fpeaks with marked indignation of 
writers whom he fuppofes to have corrupted the doétrines of 
Chriftianity, and of the advahtages which arife from oppo- 
fing their corruptions. He afterwards, ina very mafterly man- 
ner, vindicates thofe inftitutions by which learned men are en- 
couraged, fron time to time, to defend the truth of Cariftianity 
itfelf, or to illuftrate its genuine doctrines. 

Of Bampton he thus {peaks : © The wifdom of our Founder 
hag been as confpicuous as his liberality. The plan which he has 
adopted is extenfive and various; it gives fcope to philofophical 
and hiftorical enquiry ; and to thofe who unite the love of virtue 
with curiofity, it will be a fource of perpet al information. The 
conneétion between facred and profane learning, and the confaftence 
of true religion with true philofophy, are by repeated e. periments 
now decided Whatever fcience, therefore, thal! inveltigate, may 
here be purfued, as far as the caufe of religion can receive any illul- 
tration from it. Polite literature may here open its noblett ttores ; 
and criticifm apply them to the elucidation of ob{cure paflages, and 
to the eitablifhment of fundamental truths.’ 

Sermon II. has for its text Acts v. 38 and 39. 

Mr. White acknowledges, that * fucce's is no certain crite- 
rion of the truth or divinity of any religious fyftem.’ The 
fact,’ fays he, * we cannot difpute, where we are at un- 
able to affign the final caufe. The efficient caufes do indeed 
fometimes lie open to our view. They are to be found in the 
nature and condition of man; they do not clafh with the moral 
attributes of the Deity; and they fupply abundant matter, as 
well to gratify our curiofity, as to {ubdue our pride.’ He il- 
Juftrates this pofition by a review of the falie religions which have 
been permitted to prevail in the world, and by the corruptions 
of Chriftianity itfelf. * But let not Chriftianity be depreciated, 
becaufe it failed to do what could not be done, without vio- 
lence to the whole intellectual and meral conititution of its 
profeffors: let not the veracity of its author be impeached, be- 
caufe his followers have rufhed headjong into thofe erroneous 
and impious opinions, which he has himielf moft explicitly 
foretold, and moft pointedly condemned.’ He then enlarges 
upon the impofture of Mahomet ; and afterwards fays, in p. §9. 
* that the force of the argument from fuccefs appiied to the 
gofpel is not derived from the mere prevalence of Chriftianity, 
but trom its prevalence under tnofe peculiar circumftances, in 
which the gofpel, at its firft preaching, appears to have been 
placed.’ He eftablifhes the natural and moral caufes which facili- 
tated the progrefs of Mahometani(m, and contrafts them with 
the caufes which have eftablifhed Chriftianny. 

The fubjeét is continued in Sermon III. which opens with 
fome profound remarks on the ftructure and application of ge- 


neral rules, The caufles which affeCted Chriftianity in its rife 
and 
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and its eftablifhment, are ftated more fully and more precifely 
in the courfe of this fermon : 
_ € The rational advocate for Chriftianity,’ fays he, * fcorns to 
fhelter himfelf in fceptical and difingenuous mifreprefentation, 
He knows the force of fecondary caufes; he with well-founded 
éxultation employs them as additional arguments for the found. 
nefs of his faith; he derives the ftrongeft fupport from their ad- 
mirable and ftriking confiftence with the pretenfions of a reli- 
gion, which difclaimed the ufe of thofe engines by which im- 
fture is ufually maintained, the intrigues, I mean, of policy, 
and the violence of arms. But he, at the fame time, contends, 
that while the interefts of the gofpel were promoted by thofe cir- 
cumftances which muft have been fatal to every falfe religion, they 
were chiefly and primarily promoted by other and more efficacious 
methods; by the power of God which enabled the founder of 
Chriftianity to perform what unaided man never performed; and 
by es wifdom of God, which aflifted him in {peaking as man never 
pake.’ 

Thefe obfervations are followed by a concife but judicious 
anfwer to the five caufes which Mr. Gibbon has affigned for thé 
reception of Chriftianity. Of Mr. Gibbon, in p. 153. he thus 
{peaks : | 

‘ We are by no means infenfible to the merits of our hiftorian; 
bot at the fame time we know and lament his eagernefs to throw a 
veil over the deformities of the Heathen theology, to decorate with 


_all the fplendor of panegyric the tolerant fpirit of its votaries, to 


degrade by difingenuous infinuation, or by farcaftic fatire, the im- 

rtance of revelation, to exhibit in the moft offenfive features of 
diftortion the weakneffes and the follies of its friends, and to varnifh 
over the cruelties, and exalt the wifdom ofits mercilefs and unree 
lenting enemies,’ 

Sermon IV. ison John, vii. 12. It opens thus: ¢ There isa 
ftrong and active curiofity in the human mind, which ever prompts us 
to enquire into thelives and characters of men, whofe names have been 
rendered famous for the extraordinary events of which they have 
been the inftruments, and by the important revolutions which they 
have occafioned in the world. From the proper and temperate in- 
dulgence of this principle, however its exertions may, have been 
fometimes condemned as ufelefs and unprofitable, many and folid 
advantages may be derived to the caufe of knowledge and of truth. 
The conneétion which fubfifts between the hiftory of every event, 
and the charaéter of its author, is obvious; they reflect reciprocal 
light on each other ; and it is only by an -attentive inveftigation of 
both, that we can be enabled to difcover with certainty the motives 
which influenced the attempt, and the means by which it was ac- 
complifhed.’ 

The private and public life of Mahomet, his hypocrify and 
Jafcivioufnefs, his fkill in politics, and his ability for war, his 
infatiable luft and horrid cruelty, are are exhibited in the moft 
glowing colours, On the cruclties of Mahomet he writes in 


the beft fpirit of an hiftorian ; 
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« To the fagacious ftatefman, and even to the candid philofo- 
pher, Mahomet has fometimes appeared rather fevere from policy, 
than cruel by nature. But this apology, in the view of unpreju- 
diced reafon and of genuine philanthropy, aggravates furely the 

uilt it is meant to extenuate. For the neceflity which ufurpation 
creates, the ufurper is always refponfible: and of him who fteeps 
his fword in the blood of thoufands, who difdain tamely to facri- 
fice their ancient and moft facred rights to lawlefs ambition, what 
fhall we fay, but that he adds barbarity to injuftice ; that he punifhes 
the fuppofed offence which his own outrages had provoked ; and 
executes with calm deliberation thofe fehemes of deftru€tion, which 
even the fudden impetuofity of paflion is infufficient to palliatce?_ A 
difpofition naturally cruel may be corrected by time, or controuled 
by circumftances. But when the tender feclings of the heart are 
overpowered by the fuggeftions of the underftanding ; when thofe 
fuggeitions are adopted from choice, and confirmed by habit; when ~ 
they feize every opportunity, and rufh into every extreme; when 
they call in artificial feverity to promote artificial utility, and thus 
purfue a bad end by the very worft means; the enormities of ambi- 
tion become more criminal in their motives, and more pernicious in 
their effeéts. Initinétive cruelty acts only irregularly and by ftarts ; 
but a voluntary and fyftematic difregard to the peace of mankind is 
more conftant and more terrible in its operations. The former 
crufhes only thofe perfons who, with or without reafon, are the 
objects of refentment: the latter {pares not a friend, who appears in 
the charaéter of a rival; and crufhes every feeming or real obitacle 
to its remoteft views, without diftinglion, and without hefitation. 
He that is barbarous from nature, may fometimes be overtaken’ by 
compunttion, and review his crimes with deteftation and horror. 
He that deftroys his fellow-creatures for the fake of perfonal ad- 
vantages arifing from their deftruction, not only provides an excufe 
for his outrages, but fandtifies cruelty with the name of wifdom ; 
and reflects, it may be, upon his fuccefs with unfeeling indifference, 
or perhaps with favage exultation. The argument alleged in fa- 
vour of Mahomet unqueftionably amounts to a full and decifive 
proof, that Mahometanifm itfelf could not have been eftablithed 
without violence. We readily admit the fact; and we are juttitied 
in drawing from it fuch conclufions as are moft difhonourable to the 
genius of the religion itfelf, and to the character of its author.’ 

Sermon V. is on the 2d Epiftle to the Corinthians, iv. io. 

It begins with fome reflections on the nature of the hiftorical 
form, in which the Chriftian revelation has been tranfmitted to us. 
Thefe reflections are poflefled of every recommendation which 
can arife from entire novelty, and from confummate propriety, 
They form an argument which no friends of Chriftianity have 
hitherto urged in its defence, and which the hardieft of its an- 
tagonifts will not be able to repulfe. ‘* They will be admired,” 
as Johnfon faid upon another occafion, ** by the philofopher for 
their learning, by the fcholar for their elegance, and by the 
faint for their piety.” We cannot quote a part, without muti- 
lating the whole; but we earneftly recommend the whole to 
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the moft ferious perufal of thofe who are in poffeflion of the Ser. 
mons; and for the fake of thofe who pofle{s them not, we will 
endeavour to produce fo much as may give them fome idea of 
the Author’s ability and defign. | 

‘ To compare the charafter of Socrates with that of Chrift, is 
foreign to our prefent purpofe : but of the manner in which their 
lives have been refpettively written, we may ‘properly take fome no- 
tice. On the hiftory of Socrates then, have been employed the ex- 
guifite tafte of Xenophon, and the fublime genius of Plato. The 
virtues of this extraordinary man are felected by them as the noblek 
fubje&ts for the fulleft difplay and moft active exertion of their ta- 
Jents; and they have brought to the talk, not merely the fagacity of 
philotophers, but the affection of friends, and the zeal of enthus 
fialts. 

‘Now the different ftyle of their writings, and the different tem- 
pers as well as capacities of the writers themfelves, have produced 
fome variety both in the fcenes in which they have exhibited their 
matter, anc in the opinions which they have afcribed to him. Butin the 
compofition of each, Socrates is diftinguifhed by.a noble contempt of 
popeler presearese and perverted {cience ; by an ardent admiration 
and fteady purfuit of virtue; by an anxious concern for the moral 
improvement of his hearers; and by an heroic fuperiority to the 
pleafures of life, and to the terrors of impending death, What his 
ilJuftrious biographers have performed in fuch a manner as to engage 
the attention, and excite the admiration of fucc flive ages, has been 
accomplifhed with yet greater fuccefs by the facred writers. They 
have attained the fame end under heavier difficulties, and by the aid 
of'means, which, if they are confidered as merely human, muft furely 
be deemed inadequate to the tafk which they undertook. They 
were by no means diftinguifhed by literary attainments, or by intel- 
Jeftual powers. ‘Their education could not beitow on them very 
exalted or correét ideas of morality ; and their writi gs were defti- 
tute of every recommendation from the artificial ornaments of ftyle. 
Yet have thefe four unlearned men effected by their artlefs fimplicity 
a work, to which the talents of the two greateft»writers of antiquity 
were not more than equal.’ 

The manner in which Mr. W. explains in detail the life 
and chara@ter of Cohrift, does not leave the writer in a ftate of dif- 
honourable inferiority to any author, by whom the fame fubject 
has been treated. In the clofe of this fermon, Mr. W. con- 
trafts the character of Chrift with that of Mahomet. He evi- 
dently imitates the celebrated effort of Bifhop Sherlock, and 
does not fal] below him in juftnefs.of thinking, or in fublimity 
of dition. We cannot do juttice to this admirable comparifon 
by quotation, and ye: we cannot refule ourfelves the fatisfaétion 
of producing one magnificent paflage. 

* And here the comparifon muft ceafe. The events that followed 


in our Saviour’s life are too auguft to be placed in competition with 
‘any mortal power, and can be comprehended only by minds habi- 


tuated to the contemplation of heavenly objeéts. Let us confider the 
3 ‘he paffion 
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afion of our Lord, and the magnificent fcenes of his refurrection 
and afcenfion ; and then afk, in what part of all the hiflory of Ma- 
hometanifm any parallel or refemblance can be found ? Let us con- 
fider the lait days of Chrift’s continuance upon earth, and how does 
the prophet of Mecca fink in the comparifon? Let us in imagination 
hear and fee the blefied Jefus, when he gives his Apoftles authority 
to go forth and baptize al] nations, and preach in his name repent- 
ance and remifffon of fins; when he empowers them to cait out evil 
{pirits, to fpeak with new tongues, and to work woncers; when he 
holds up to them the promife of the Comforter, and power from on 
high; and when, having blefled them, he afcends into heaven, 
where he is for ever feated in glory on the right hand of God.’ 

The text.of Sermon VI, is 1 Kings, v. 18. 

Mr. We in this difcourfe examines the pretenfions of Maho- 
mnet to a divine commiffion, and explains the reafons why thofe - 
pretenfions were admitted. He enters very deeply into the pe- 
culiarities of oriental compofition, and fhews their efficacy in 
contributing to the fuccefs of Mahomet. He accurately diftin- 
guifhes between the beauties and defects of the Koran. He 
fhews that many of the former were derived from the Jewifh and 
Chriftian revelations, and are very inferior to them: 

‘ Though in the prophetical and evangelical writings the joys that 
fhall attend us in a future ftate are often mentioned with ardent ad- 
miration, they are expreffed rather by allufion than fimilitude, ra- 
ther by indefinite and figurative terms, than by any thing fixed and 
determinate. Eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. What a reverence and aftonifhment does this paflage 
excite in every hearer of tafte and piety ? What energy, and at the 
fame time what fimplicity in the expreflion? How fublime, and at 
the fame time, how obfcure is the imagery ? 

‘ Different was the conduct of Mahomet in his defcriptions of 
heaven and of paradife. Unaflifted by the neceflary influence of vir- 
tuous intentions and divine infpiration, he was neither defirous, nor 
indeed. able to exalt the minds of men to fublime conceptions, or to 
rational expectations. By attempting to explain what is inconceiv- 
able, co defcribe what is ineffable, and to materialize what in itfelf 
is fpiritual ; he abfurdly and impioufly aimed to fenfualize the 
purity of the divine efience. ‘Thus he fabricated a fyitem of in- 
coherence, a religion of depravity, totally repugnant indeed to the 
nature of that Being, who, as he pretended, was its object; but 
therefore more likely to accord with the appetites and conceptions 
of a corrupt and fenfual age.’ 

His general criticifm he confirms by particular paffages. No 
writer can be more fucceisful than Mr. White has been, in ex- 
pofing the artifices of the great impottor. 

Sermon VII. is upon John x. 25. 

The objeét of this Sermon is to thew the truth of Chriftianity 
by the joint evidence of miracles and prophecy. ‘The argu- 
ments are pertinent, though not new; but in no writer what- 
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ever are they arranged with more exactnefs, or enforced witty 
more vigour, 

The firft faint glimmerings of prophecy in the patriarchal 
age, its increafing {plendor under the Jewifh ceconomy, and the. 
full blaze which burft out in the writings of the later prophets, 
are delineated with the pencil of a mafter. So magnificent in- 
deed are the outlines, fo vivid is the colouring, the parts are 
wrought up with fo exquifite a polifh, and the whole is laid to- 
gether with fuch confummate fymmetry, that we will not run the 
hazard of deforming by partial reprefentation a picture, 
que fi i propius Stes, 


Te capiet magis, et decies repetita placebit. 
[To be continued. J Parr, 








in 


ArT. IX. Female Tuition; or, an Addrefs to Mothers, on the Edu. 
cation of Daughters. Crown 8vo. 3s. fewed. Murray. 1784. 


N the prefent ftate of fociety, the influence of the female cha- 
racter upon public manners is fo great, that it is not eafy to 
mention any fubject more interefting to the community, than 
that of female education. That there is great {cope for reforma- 
tion and improvement in this important bufinefs, is certain; 
and it is equally certain, that, if any radical remedy be ever ap- 
plied to the diforders which folly, under the name of fathion, 
hath introduced into the female world, the cure muft originate, 
not in our boarding-fchools for young ladies, but with mothers. 

The Author of “this piece has therefore very judicioufly di- 
re&ted his addrefs to mothers, in hopes that, by awakening their 
attention to maternal duties, fome check may be given to that 
univerfal difipation and infignificance, which produce fo much 
inpropriety and diftrefs in every rank of life: and the Addrefs 
is written with fo much good fenfe and fpirit, that it can fcarcely 
fail of doing good, among thofe mothers who can find time to’ 
read it. 

The Writer’s defign appears to be, not fo much to enter into 
the detail of female inftruétion, as to convince mothers of the 
great importance of making their daughters good women. For 
this purpofe, he touches upon many topics, with little regard 
to method indeed, but with much propriety of obfervation and 
ftrength of language. The heads of the Addrefs are, Maternal 
MA: uthority, Domeftic Attention, Diligence and AGivity, Oecanomy, 
Simplicity, Female Pu Juits, Honour, Knowledge, Virtue, Religion. 

On the topic of Domeftic Attention the Author thus writes : 

‘ The intervals of domeftic attention will always be numerous and. 
unavoidable: and by what other means than an active difpofition 

re thefe to be laudably employed, and turned to permanent advan- 


tage? Itis wonderful, for want of this, to what a world of infigni- 
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fcance the lives of multitudes are devoted. What is it in which we 
do not rather engage, than fubmit to be the victims of a liftleffnefs 
more intolerable than pain itfelf? Yet, in this fenfation, horrid as 
it is, all the luxury of eafe unavoidably terminates, and frivolity, 
or (canda il, or gaming, are its certain confequences. But tell me, 
ye who know, and are judges of chara&ter, what truth, or candour, 
or honefty, or fimplicity of heart, can be expected in the neighbour- 
hood of fuch habits? Yet thefe are habits, which, under a variety 
of difguifes, every where prevail. 

¢ But there are not wanting, perfons who vindicate purfuits like 
thefe, on this moft worthlefs principle—that they know not how 
otherwife to occupy, or get rid of thofe hours, which bang fo hea- 
vily on their hands. Have thy then no duties to perform, no bufi- 
nefs to attend, no object to purfue, nothing to do, but to loiter, and 
doze away, in the moft contemptible infipidity, the ineftimable 
bleffings of time and life; as if they were made rather to breathe 
and rot, than live and labour? Or, fince they muft not be unem- 

loyed, as if the worft things were more fuited to their taftes and in- 
clinations than the beft; or, as if happinefs confifted in indolence 
and difeafe, rather than activity and health. 

‘ As, therefore, you value the future welfare of your daughters, 
in body, mind, and eftate, keep them always aétive and employed. 
Nature, indeed, feems to have meant them for thé ftill fcenes of re- 
tirement: but fedentary habits, in the extreme, are fatal to thou- 
fands of them. ‘They inevitably debilitate all the powers of aétion, 
produce a moping, melancholy, and romantic temper, fofter difpofi- 
tions of the moft infufferable fluttifhnefs, petrify the heart with ig- 
norance and infenfibility, and are a fource of more female com- 
plaints and inquietudes than almoft all other caufes put together. 

‘ Reft is the natural prerogative of age, motion the duty of youth. 
Bufinefs, well direéted, is an satidece to almoft every evil; while 
idlenefs may be conficered as the prolific parent of all the impro- 
prieties, elopements, or crimes, which blacken the annals of the fe- 
male world. 

‘ Think not, however, you acquit yourfelves fufficiently on this 
head, by flimulating your daughters to the vulgar employments of 
their ‘fex, or that their habits of induftry can be much improved by 
loitering in thofe feminaries of vice and infignificance, where they 
acquire nothing but the foibles, infipidities, and delirium of their 
betters. ‘Thefe are by no means the capital concerns of female life, 
and for that reafon are improperly made the firit or leading obje&s 
in female education. A very fhort time may render the dullett of 
them abundantly expert in whatever they need of this fort. And 
where is the utility of cultivating, with fo much afliduity and labour, 
habits or arts not effential to happinefs ? 

* Ata certain time of life there is but little reafon to guard them 
againit inactivity. Nature, invariably attentive to her own intereft, 
feldom fuffers thofe {prings, on which fo much of her well-being de- 
pends, to continue long sneered. Your only bufinefs, then, is 
properly to time and point their movements ; and the more of plan 
and precifion you give them, the better. Never allow your daugh- 


ters, unlefs you would have them diftinguifhed for every contempt- 
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ible quality, to be capricious in their preferences, or defultory id 
their method of purfuing them, volatile in the humours and paflions 
they difcover, or dilatory in accomplithing any of their fchemes, in« 
accurate in their defigns, or careleis in the execution. Suffer them 
not to be bufy without an object, to work without contrivance, or 
act, or fpeak, or even trifle without principle. 

‘ Family affairs are by far the moft proper objects to engrofs their 
minds, or occupy their talents. This is their natural province, 
Here they are made to fhine and prefide: and he is a foolith or 
worthlefs hufband, who fhews the leaft inclination to juftle them out 
of their fphere. But how pitiful is the wife, who, by ignorance or 
inattention, an obftinate ftupidity, or a flatternly temper, renders 
even this abfolutely indifpenfable! 

-* You can never make them good houfe-wives without attaching 
them early to the houfe. Make home agreeable to them, and they 
will never wifh to leave it, The great feeret of working effectually 
on their tender natures, is to keep them in perpetual cheerfulnefs 
and good-humour. Impofe no tafks, but by way of conferring an 
obligation, Be peremptory in all, but ufe an air of forbidding au- 
thority in none of your’ requifitions. Where you cannot lead, it 
would be madnefs to think of driving them. It is not the reputedly 
rigid and fevere, but your over-indulgent parents, who ftrike and 
teaze their children moft, and who by that means incur, in their turn, 
their greateft negligence, diflike, and difrepe&t. For the vulgar, in- 
temperate fondnefs of mothers, like the impertinent familiarity of 
friends, invariably breeds contempt. Deprive your daughters of no 
harmlefs enjoyment in your prefence, which they can have out of it. 
They will think with pleafure of being old, when they fee you fo 
unwilling to forget you once were young. 

‘ Thus comfortable at home, few allurements can tempt them 
abroad. And it will be much for your credit, as well as happy for 
them,. that they are always more difpofed to entertain than to vifit. 
Hofpitality is one of the fweeteft, moft amiable, and moft captivating, 
of all the domestic virtues. Nothing can be more graceful and be- 
coming in the young and the beautiful, than all thofe pleafing cares 
and attentions which originate in a generous folicitude to oblige. 
Where thefe are wanting, felfifhnefs, referve, or haughtinefs, or 
fome dull, dirty, or tefty peculiarity, which fufpects infincerity in 
every profefiion, hypocrify in every character, and deceit under every 
pofible appearance, ufually predominates. ‘Though it happens not 
a little fortinately to the prudifh dupes of this narrow-hearted prin- 
ciple, that, while they make others keep their diltance, they afford 
them fome fatisfaétion in their turn, by being obliged by fyitem to 
keep their own. 

‘ The beft way, therefore, to give your children a fuperior and 
oppofite turn of mind, to make them eafy and affable, frank and 
condefcending, generous, hofpitable, and open-hearted, is to rivet 
their young’and ardent attentions wholly on domeftic concerns. Ihi- 
tiate them thoroughly in this fcience, replenifh their little hearts. with 
thefe virtues, and no accident or calamity can henceforth tarnifh 
their health, their beauty, or their worth. Leave them ignorant of 


nothing, which can in the leaft degree adminifter to the convenience 
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or comfort of thofe whofe happinefs may hereafter depend upon their 
care. The habits thus acquired, under your infpection, will never 
forfake them. And when fortune, friends, and youth, with every 
other temporary and exterior excel! nce, are all no more, this, like 
that Heaven which beftows it, will be a pleafure to themfelves, and 
a bleifing to all around them.’ 

From the above fpecimen, our Readers will perceive that 
this is a manly and fpirited Addre‘s, well deferving the attention 
of thofe to whom the important charge of forming the female 


character is committed. E 
- 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JIU NE, 1486. 
PoLITICAL ADJUSTMENT with IRELAND. 


Art. 10. Reflections o2 the prefent Matters in Difpute betiveen 
Great Britain and Ireland; and on the Means of converting thefe 
Articles into mutual Benefits to beth Kingdoms. By Jofiah 
Tucker, D.D. Dean of Gloucefter. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 1785. 


HE reverend Author of thefe refletions could not be expected 
to remzin inattentive during the difcuffion of a political fub- 
je&t of fuch magnitude as the reguiation of our commercial inter- 
courfe with Ireland: and being a man of flrong conceptions, and 
fond of fingular thoughts, they often hurry him away beyond the 
limits of his found judgment. "A community of trade is the objeé& 
in view on both fides; on which queftion while the worthy Dean 
was ruminating in his itudy, his imagination was fo terribly haunted 
with the fpettre of Monopoly, that if a avhole nation prefames to 
think of referving any degree of local advantages for i:felf, to the 
exclufion of foreign competitors, the apparition rifes again to his 
recollection, in al] its horrors! In brief, he would have ail commer- 
cial matters left totally free to regulate themfelves, and fettle in one 
common level for all the world * ; and whatever tends in the leaf 
degree to impede this univerfal equilibrium, is reprobated by him as: 
that hateful thing called a monopoly. Another ep will refolve all 
private property into undue monopolies; and eftablifh a ievelling 
{cheme, that will root up every civil and religious inftitution ! 

But Jet vs underftand the terms we are ufing; and to avoid all oc- 
cafion of difpute, we fhall adogt the Dean’s definition of a moene- 
poly. * The precife idea of a monopoly is this, that it is a privilege, 
or exclufive charter granted to ferve a few, at the expence, and to 
the detriment of the many” ‘The few and the many in this defini- 
tion, we underftand to refer to unequal portions of one nation, which 
is compofed of thefe portions united. The terms being thus aicer- 
tained, we fhall prefent our Readers with the Dean’s remarks oa the 


Britifh Navigation A&, 


* In fome inftances they will do fo; bag let us beware of carryin 
thjs principle too far. 
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* According to this definition, it is impoflible that thar famous 
monopoly, called the A& of Navigation, can be vindicated on the 
fcoting, of commercial utility. Nati onal prejudices, indeed, are 
ftrongly in its favour ; but prejudice and reafon are not always the 
fame thing; and it doth not follow that nations, any more than in- 
dividuals, have ever been infallible in their judgments, or have cen- 
fulted their own interefts in the courfe of their proce odings. Engo- 
Jand alone can fyrnifh examples without number of this melanc holy 
truth, This being premifed, we have two points now to confider, 
viz. 1ft, Whether it can be for the demefit of the Public in general 
(abitracted from any particular confideration), that the landed and 
trading intereits fhould be circumfcribed, or limited by a monopoly 
in the freight, carriage, or tranfport of their own goods and mer- 
chandize ? and then, 2dly, Whether the excufes ufually brought for 
making this facrifice, namely, that it increafes the breed of feamen, 
hath a juft foundation in fa&l, or can be warranted by experience ? 
The difcuffion of which two queftions will, it is apprehended, con- 
tain the whole fubftance of what can be faid on this fubjeé&t; I 
mean, as far as reafon and argument are to have any fhare therein. 
Now, refpeéting the firft enquiry, if any doubt can be farted on 
this head, it muft be this, that mankind in general have not the 
fame fenfe to judge of what is, or is not for their own immediate ad- 
vantage in this cafe, as they have in all others; and therefore ought 
to be fubjeé to the reftraints. of tutors and guardians, to prefcribe 
terms for the regulation of their conduét, But as this is a propofie 
tion too glaringly falfe, and too abfurd to be ferioufly maintained, 
recourfe muft therefore be had to the fecond point, namely, That the 


_ great body of the people muft be abridged of their natural rights and 


liberties of employing whomfoever they pleafe, for the Jake of keep- 
ing up, and encreafing the number of failors to man cur nayy. Now, 
this is the’ firft inftance which occurs in hiftory, of monopolies and 
reftraints being judged to be a proper mode of multiplying the 
numbers of perions employed in the condu& and execution of them. 
The ufual train of reafoning hath been quite the reverfe: however, 
to give the matter a fair hearing, let us try the effects of the prefent — 
monopoly, in a cafe of which every man is acompetent judge, and 
which is exaétly parallel to this before us. 

‘ A merchant-fhip is nothing more than a fea-waggon for the ex- 
portation and importation of 3 its lading ; the ufe of which is corres 
{ponent to the carriage or re-carriage of goods by land-waggons. 
Or, to come ftill clofer to the point, it anfwers thé idea of the 


‘freight, both forwards and backwards, of wares and merchandize 


fent along our navigable rivers, and inland canals. Now, can any 
man be fo loft to common fenfe, as to maintain, that were exclufive 
patents to be granted either to our waggons by land, or to our barges 
and trows by water, this would be a means of multiplying the num- 
ber of thofe who fhould be employed on either element? And yet 
this he muft maintain, and prove likewife, before he can juiftify the 
act of navigation, as a proper meafure for encreafing the breed of 
failors. The only rational and effectual method of encreafing the 
numbers to be employed either by land or water, is to encreafe the 
quantity of produce, of raw materials, and of all kinds of bulky 

eo manufactures, 
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manufactures, which require to be conveyed from place to place. 
For thefe will of courfe create a demand for more waggons, more 
trows, barges, and veffels for the carriage or tranfportation of them, 
than otherwile would have been neceffary. Whereas, to begin with 
{chemes to increafe the number of waggons, or quantity of fhipping, 
without having a priow regard, or wit hout giving due encouragement 
to increafe the quantity of goods to be carried, is furely to begin at 
the wrong end ; and, as the old proverb exprefles it, to put the cart 
before the horfe. In fact, every thing in trade ought to be left to 
find its own level; and no monopoly, or exclufive privilege, ought 
to be granted tq one fet of traders in preference to another. When 
the fea-carrier finds that he is encouraged, and, as it were, exhorted 
by means of an exclufive privilege, to raife his price of freight, as 
having no rivals to contend with, can it be fuppofed that he will not 
avail himfelf of this circumftance? Or, is there an inttance to be 
produced of any number of men, when knit together, and united by 
a legal monopoly, who facrificed their own intereft to that of the 
Public? Whereas emulation between rival carriers, rival merchants, 
and rival manufacturers of every fort and kind, operates by 4 ratio 
juit the reverfe. The price of freight, of goods, merchandize, la- 
bour, wages, and provifions, is thes reduced to its jolt ftandard, 
Ard every individual, by ftriving to out-do his neighbour, and to 

et the moft cuftom, ferves the Public by his endeavours to ferve 
himfelf. ‘This has ever been tite fact, and ever will be, according 
to the reafon and nature of things. Now, as far'as the increafe of 
fhipping, and confequently of iailors, is concerned, one example, 
and a /riking one itis, may ferve inftead of athoufand. Since the 
peace has been concluded with America, our trade between Great 
Britain and the American continent hath greatly encreafed. And 
what hath been the confequence? More Englifh fhipping, and 
hg" fhips (I fay Engli/>, not American), have been employed in 

that fervice, than ever were employed during the fame {pace of time 
before. Now, this I aver has been the faét, otwithftanding the Ac&t 
of Navigation itfelf has been fuperfeded in favour of thefe revolted 
colonies; and every indulgence hath been fhewn to them, which 
hath been hitherto denied to other nations, though they molt cer- 
tainly have a better claim *. 

‘ However, an opening is now made: and in the prefent en- 
lightened ftate of things, fuch an affair as this cannot recede, but 
muft go forward. Other nations will think themfelves extremely ill- 
ufed (and with great juftice *), unlefs they, our friends and beft cuflom- 
ers, fhall be put on an equal footing with the Americans, fo lately 
our bittereft enemies, and at prefent far, very far from being our 
moft puntual paymatters, or beft cuftomers. 

‘ But above all, the independence of Ireland will neceflarily give 
a coup de grace to this injurious monopoly, as well as to feveral 
others. The Irifh are not bound by our Act of Navigation, or by 
any other of our reftraining laws. ‘They are therefore at full liberty 
to employ what fhipping they may find the molt conducive to their 
Own intereft; and the Englith adventurers, who will have the chief 
fhare in the fitting out of fuch fhips and cargoes, will rejoice to find, 
that they enjoy that liberty in the ports of Ireland, which is denied 
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to themintheirown. At laft, indeed, the Englihh legiflature itfelf 
will, grow wifer by experience, and learn, from the example be- 
fore their eyes, that trade ought not to be circumfcribed, and that 
the beft and fureft means of encouraging the breed of failors, is to 
encovrage the cheaprefs of freight, and to promote rivalthip and 
emulation among all ranks and clafles in fociety, more efpécially 
among the commercial.’ 

Had this diftinguifhed ftatute been framed in favour of a parti- 
cular port, as London, Briftol, Liverpool, or Newcaftle, the reftric- 
tion «f the benefit would have had all the properties of a monopoly ; 
and have operated to the injury of the many, or all the ref of the 
king’om. But the law fays, to the w/ole Britifh people, be your 
own. fea carriers, and no foreigners fhal] interfere with you, If this 
aét is held up as ‘ an exclufive privilege granted to ferve a few, at 
the expence of the many,’ the meaning of the terms is changed; by 
the few muft now be intended the whole Britifh nation, and by the 
many, all the reft of the world ; an extenfion which no ufe of language 
in domeftic politics will warrant! But even in this fenfe awe are admit- 
ted to be gainers by the meafure, for it has been premifed, that a mo- 
nopoly is granted to ferve the few : and thefe few in the collective view 
of mankind, having the invitation held out to them, competition to 
reduce the price of freight wa; not deftroyed, but excited among our- 
felves to the-extent of our abilities toemploy fhipping. Till, there- 
fore, the Dean, in fupport of his own fyftem, has found out fome 
other independent caufes for the rapid increafe of our fhipping, we 
moft ftill continue to afcribe it in a great meafure to the operation of 
the Navigation A&. ‘The propriety, or impropriety of all his rea- 
foning throughout this paflage, evidently depends upon his correct 
or incorre:t ufe of the term monopoly; concerning which the reader 
will determine for himfelf. 

The Navigation A& is the fourth monopoly, in the order Dean 
Tucker has introduced them, which he withes to deftroy ; though we 
have given it the preference: the others are, the Eatt India, the Le- 
vant, the Weft India, and the corn trades. ' : 

The policy by which we fo vigsroufly promoted our agriculture, 
and rendered this country a granary, fecure from the famines fo fe- 
verely felt in former ages, is expofed to the fame contemptuous 
treatment with the Navigation Act; though we cannot afford the 
fame latitude to the exhilntion of it: his general principle muft fuf- 
fice. ‘* Corn’, fays the Dean, ‘ is a raw material, in the mott ex- 
tenfive fenfe of the word. Confequently every encouragement which 
ought to be given for increafing the quantity of any material, the 
moit neceflary and ufeful, and for which there is a never-ceafing de- 
mand, ought to be given'to the growth of corp at home, and for 
the importation of it from abroad. 

‘ The moft proper method for encouraging the growth of corn at 
home, is to multiply the number of inhabitants and eaters of bread. 
The moft effectual way of doing this, is to render the means of fub- 
fiftence fo eafy and comfortable, that the common people may not 
find the weight of an increafing family a burden too heavy for them to 
bear. Population will then be the neceflary confequence. This is the 
order of Providence. ‘The proper method for encouraging the import- 
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ation of corn from abroad, is to admit the unconditional importation 


of it at all times and feafons, without any reftraint or limitation 


whatfoever. 
‘ But corn is not only a raw material, the increafe whereof is 


in that fenfe, and on that account to be encouraged, but it is alfo a 
material of a perifhable nature, which daily grows worfe by keeping. 
Therefore it ought to be exported, whilft it remains good and whole- 
fome ; otherwife the vender wil! be a great lofer, and the eater of 
fuch bread, if he can eat it, will be materially injured.’ 

However well this doctrine may be adapted to prefenm circum- 
ftances, it will by no means follow, that had this, and the preceding 
one refpecting fhipping, been adopted a century or two ago, the 
quantity either of corn or of veffels to carry it in, wou'd have ‘an- 
{wered the prefent amount. The unreferved freedom of export and 
import which he recommends, would indeed have given the corn trade 
one common level over Europe, among thofe who had to fell, and 
thofe who could afford to buy ; but agriculture is the paretit of com- 
merce, and before we raifed corn enough for ourfelves, we could ill 
afford to fupply the deficiency from abroad: therefore, we found it 
expedient to work for it at home, and preferve it at a level fuited to 
our own circumftances, below which it has been kept from finking, 
by itopping up foreign drains. This then is one of Dean Tucker’s 
monopolies, ‘ to ferve’—a whole country. 

If, according to another favourite pofition with our Author, a poor 
country cannot ftand a competition with a rich one, it is but a ne- 
ceflary confequence from his fyftem ; for the poor country cannot at~ 
tain that commercial level he argues for, without the aid of fome 
fuitable kind of national monopoly, which he will not allow. We 
were once poor enough in corn, in manufactures, and in thipping ; 
yet by the operation of a few political regulations, dictated by nar- 
row circumitances, and by a wifh to improve them, fome of which 
to be fure appear in a ftrange point of view zow, to other eyes as 
well as to thofe of our Author, we have rifen to plenty and to opu- 
lence. That a felfith policy may have been pufhed to extremes, and 
that a change of circumftances may now call for fome relaxation, 
will not prove that opr forefathers were ideots, or that we fhould 
difplay fuperior wifdom in throwing a// our local advantages into a 
common adventure with the furrounding nations on the continent, 

With regard to our Weft India Iflands, we fhall only remark, that 
though we deteft the flave trade, and the cultivation of land there, 
by flaves, as much as our Author can do, yet we cannot conceive 
that the wifeft way to put a ftop to thefe moral evils, will be to re- 
frain from purchafing the produce of our own fugar iflands, and re- 
forting to other markets, from the profpect of thus accomplifhing 
the propofed end in the courfe of half a century, In far lefs time, it 
is clear that our planters, as well as their prefent ftock of flaves, muft 
all be ftarved, and the iflands be deferted ; but whether this ef?%ual 
{cheme reflects more honour on the policy than on the humanity of 
the reverend propofer of it, fhall be left to the confideration of 
others. 

All thefe, with many other falutary confequences, are to follow 
from the independence of Ireland, and a perfeéct freedom of the Bri- 
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tith and JTrifh commercial fyftem; by our merchants taking up the 
trade of the latter country under the Hibernian flag. In fhort, ac- 
cording to the e pected confummation of the Dean of Gloucefter’s 
ardent wifhes, the Jaws of Britifh commerce are not merely to be 
reformed, but extinguifhed; and to his reveries on this fubject we 
muft leave him. 

In an Appendix, the Dean laments the deficiency of academical 
education, in preparing men for active life; and propofes fome po- 
litical queftions to Graduates in the Univerfities of England and 
Scotland, for premiums, toward which he offers to be a liberal fub- 
fcriber, and ay aétive folicitor: we with him fuccefs, in the hope that 
the dogmatifm of individuals may be tempered by the open difcuf- 
fion of interefting fubje&s. N; 
Art. 11. The Speech of the Right Honourable Charles Fames Fox, 

in the Houfe of Commons, on the Irifh Refolutions, on Thurfday, 

May 12, 1785. ‘To which is added an authentic Copy of the Re- 

folutions, as originally propofed and now altered by Mr. Chany 

cellor Pitt. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 

Art. 12. Mr, Fox's Reply ta Mr, Pitt, upon reporting the 
Fourth Propofition of the Irifh Syftem ; parporting, that all Laws 
for the Regulation of Trade and Navigati n fhall have equal 
Force in Ireland asin England. On Tuefday, May 31, 1785, 
Svo. 6d. Kearfley. 

To enter into the merits of fenatorial orations, circulated after de- 
livery in all the daily papers, and occafionally publifhed in a more 
amole and correct form, would in general be unneceflarily going 
beyond our due bounds. The perfonage whofe fpeeches are now be- 
fore us, is fufficiently diftinguiihed by his rhetorical abilities, and is 
in a Jine where the judgment formed of him is guided by other con- 
fiderations than the abftract merits of what he may utter. In fuch 
inftances, the applaufe of one Sam. Houfe is of far more -importance 
than that of half a {core poor literary Reviewers ! N 
Art. 126 Laofe Thoughts on the very important Situation of Irelan 

containing a Diftinétion between the Catholics and Proteftants, 

‘and Strictures on the Condu&t of Minifters. Addreffed to the 

Right Honourable Lord Thurlow. By Jofeph Williams, Efq, 

svo.. -1s. 6d. Southern. 1785. 

From an hiftorical review of the fituation of the Irifh Catholics, 
Mr, Williams, a gentleman who was fourteen years an officer on the’ 
Trifh eftablifhment, deems it prudent, ‘ before any new act of com- 
merce and navigation is determined with Ireland, that the Romag 
Catholic fabjedts, who are the bulk of the people, in the proportion 
of feven to one, fhould firlt be taken into confideration. I know, 

zdds he, of no line to draw betwixt treating them as a conquered 
people, expelling them the land, and that of admitting them, with 
very little diftin¢tion, into parliament, places, and offices, fo as to 
make them have a real intereft in the ftate.’ The laft of thefe plans 
js the meafure he recommends, in order to wean them from their fo- 
reign attachments; fuch of them as fettle abroad being very vigilant’ 
in ftirring up difaffection at home. © 

The turbulence of the Proteftants he afcribes to the fate of Ame-’ 
rica, and with which we ought not to temporize. * Mr. Pitt, gain- 
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ing no experience from paft errors, but treading in the fame Reps to 
preferve Ireland, in the fame train of an unlimited and unacknow- 
jedged fubordination, fooths them with a frefh inftance of a con- 
ceflion that alarms the commercial part of the kingdom.—lIt was an 
_ unwarrantable act, it ought to have been the digeiled refolve of Par- 
liament, and not of the Minifter. Coercive meafures, and commercial 
refirainis, are very unpopular refolutions, yet abfolutely neceffary in 
refpe&t to Ireland, until their rights are defined, their dependency 
confirmed, ‘and the firm of the empire thoroughly eftablithed. Unity 
of intereft, without unity of government, will not bear any, proportion 
in the practice, as the advocates for fuch an idea may promife in the 
theory.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to collect a general fketch of the ten- 
dency of this well-written pamphlet in the Author's own words; 
beyond this, want of time and of room equally withhold us from en- 
Jarging, and qblige us to refer to the publication itfelf for farther 


fatisfaction, 
N. 
PoLITICALe 


Art. 14. The Reporter; or the Subftance of a Debate in the. 
+ Houfe of Commons, May 10, 1785. Speakers: Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Mahon, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Martin, Sir Jofeph Mawbey, Sir 
Richard Hill, Mr. Wilkes, Lord North, Mr. Fox. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Walter, Blackfriars. : 
The Keporter introduces Mr. Pitt propofing a tax upon the con- 
fumption of falt, to be rated by windows, like the commutation for 
the tea-tax; and to guard againit the {topping up of windows, that 
every print and veftige of a window fhall be counted againft the 
houfeholder, but the confumption of falt to be optional. ‘The 
fpeakers introduced harangue upon any thing except the fubjeét be- 
fore them ; and the Author*talzes greater liberties with his perfon- 
ages, than the fum total of the humour of his debate will coun- 
tenance. N. 
Ait. 15. A Letter to the People of Scotland, on the alarming At- 
tempt to infringe the Articles of the Union, and introduce a moft 
pernicious Innovation, by diminifhing the Number of the Lords 
of Seffion. By James Bofwell, Efg. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 

1785. 

The prefent pamphlet was occafioned by a bill propofed in the 
Houle of Commons, by Mr. Hay Campbell, ‘to reduce the number 
of Lords of Sefiow from fifteen to ten. Mr. Bofwell addreffes the people 
of Scotland, with a zeal that becomes every man in a caufe in which 
he thinks himfelf right: he fhews, and with a proper fpirit, his dif- 
like of innovation ; and, in a matter of fuch importance, thinks it 
dangerous to attempt it. Independent of the prepoffeffions all men 
have in favour of antient ufages, Mr. Bofwell brings arguments, 
and, in our opinion, convincing ones, to fhew the impropriety of 
the preferit propofed innovation. A peculiar vein of humour runs 
through the whole of this performagce, which mutt pleafe, and can- 
not offend: and the letter is fuch, that if it does not univérfally 
produce conviction, it will afford inftraction and amufement. 


N Art. 
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Art. 16. The Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on the Motion of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, for Leave to bring ina Bill to 
amend the Keprefentation of the People in Parliament, April 18, 
1785; with a correct Lift of the Divifion. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 
Tt may be fufficient to remark the @ra of this motion to account 

for the fate of it. The parliament, after a diffolution, met about 

the middle of May 1784, this motion was made within twelve 
months after; and, hada reform taken place, another diffolution 
muft probably have followed, to have carried it into execunan, and 
reap the bencfit of it; as no meafures would then pleafe us under 
the ald e:ploded fyftem: the meafare was of courfe reje&ted, for the 
moft natural reafon that could operateon the human mind. Had fuod 

a rafh act been perpetrated, every jury of politicians in the kingdom 

would have returned a verdict of felo de fe againfl the defun&. WN, 

Art. 17. 4 Summary Explanation of the “Principles of Mr Pitt’s 
intended Bill for Amending the Reprefentation of the People in 
Parliament. By the Rev. “Chriftopner Wyvili. 8vo. 1s, Stock- 
dale. 78s. 

The fcheme of. buying up the right of reprefentation from the de- 
cayed boroughs, as here explained, has long been talked of; but 
this article of purchafe, under the idea of private right, and j semlly 
—— appears to very little credit, and would have been a grois 
mifapplication of public money. Why ought thefe decayed towns 
to be ro longer reprefented ? The true anfwer is ready, Becaufe 
they have funk below the political importance intitling them to that 
diftinétion, and which they abufe to perverfion. If ‘their political 
confequence then is funk to extin&ion, what was the Public to buy? 
If the privilege of reprefentation were to be thus bought from thofe 
who no longer enjoyed a rational claim to it, fuch flourithing towns 
as wifhed to acquire this right, ought in like manner to purchafe it ; 
and by fuch acurious fyftem of reformed venality, the fcheme would 
have defrayed its cwn charges, and the intrinfic value of parlia- 
mentary reprefentation be clearly afcertained by its market price, 
in pounds, fhillings, and pence, under a legal fanétion ! 

The rotten boroughs, as they are properly called, that fold their 
reprefentation whenever it came to market, would fcarcely fcruple 
to fell the fee fimpie of it, regardlefs of pofterity, on. the liberal 
terms propofed; and a million, we underftand, was to have been 
appropriated to the laudable purpofe of buying up ‘thirty- fix boroughs. 
But the economical plan fhould be, as already” ‘hinted, to put them 
up by auction before the Lord Chancellor, in all his formalities, 
and knock them down to agents from Birmingham, Manchefter, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and other opulent unreprefented towns, for the 
beft prices that could be got for them. According to this plan, the 
eftimation of the reform would appear by the fums offered; and fo 
far from government being at any expence on the occafion, the re- 
venue might be fomewhat the better by a claufe fubjeSting the tranf- 
adlion to the auétion-tax. N : 

| TRADE and COMMERCE, &, 
Art. 18, General Remarks on the Britifp Fifherics. By a North 
Briton.- 8yo. 3s. 6d. Murray. 1985. 
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This North Briton, who writes like a plain man, better acquainted 
with his fubje&t than with the arts of embellithment, ftrongly cor- 
roborates what Mr. Kaox has before related * re{pecting the miferable 
condition of the poor natives in the norchern extremities of this ifland. 
He points out the means of employing them, and of infpiring them 
with activity; which will, we hope, obtain due confideration, when 
that fubje&t comes under difcuflion in a proper place. One means of 
promoting our fifheries, is to encourage proper markets for the pro- 
duct of them; and one of the chief of them being the metropolis, 
the information our Author gives us, concerning the tupply of Lon- 
don with fith, is, fo far as it may be true, of no little importance 
to us. 

‘I have been very credibly informed, that the London fith- 
mongers artfully have their fith brovght alive in well-boats to 
Gravefend ; where they lie to fupply the orders from town, in fuch 
a {paring proportion only, as the price thefe monopolizing dealers 
determine to keep their fifth at may rejuire. Whatever fithh drop 
while they are kcpt in thefe clofe receptacles, are fold to the women 
who cry fifh about the ftreets, at a price which, under due regula- 
tion, ought to furnifh the inhabitants with the beft. Even the boats 
that come to London with mackarel, herrings, and fprats, when 
too many arrive at one time to fuit the purpofes of the fifhermen, 
they are known to fettle among themfelves what boats fhall proceed 
to market, and how many fhall return to fea, ‘Thofe that are thus 
countermandcd are openly feen fhoveling their fifh over-board all the 
while they are pafling down the river! What is the natural inference, 
when a government foffers fuch glaring abufes to be fyftematically 
carried on with impunity? , 

« London is fupplied with lobiters and crab-fith from Norway, 
and, as we have feen, to the annual value of above 44,0001. when 
at Aberdeen there is 2 profufion of both kinds exceedingly cheap ; 
fine lobfters at zd. and 3d. each, and the beft crabs at a halfpenny 
and a penny! Lobfters are very plentiful at the Orkney iflands, and 
at many other places on the coaft of Britain; and yet, however it 
is to be accounted for, I never heard of any being fent from fuch 
places to London. If the fifh from Norway derive any peculiar 
delicacy, by their price keeping the» from vulgar tables, the poor 
might at leaft be permitted to eat fuch as our own coaf will afford 
them. The prefent kind of embargois therefore a twofold opprefiion, 
both on thofe who have them to fell, and on thofe who are willing 
to buy ; and it is a fubject of wonder, that no intermediate agents 
perceive their own intereft in opening an intercourfe between the 
two diftant claffes !” 

All this appears fo very abfurd, that we are quite at a lofs what to 
reply to it, farther than that where competition is deitroyed by com. 
bination, our efforts mult be directed by our knowledge of the evil 
we wifh to cure. Our poor. brethren in the Orkneys and Shetland 
live fo very remote, that we only near of their diftrefles, and pity, 
and forget them again; but when we alfo hear that they are able to 


{upply us with a fpecies of food that we experience the want of, though 
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humanity in this cafe may begin at home, we fincerely with they 
may feel the effects of it, and return the compliment in plenty of 
fih, from the like felfifh principle. N 
. NavaAaL CO@conomy, . 
Art. 19. Advice tothe Officers of the Britifb Navy. 8vo. 2s. 6d; 
Flexney. 178;. 

This Feu D’Ejprit, like the ‘* Advice to the Officers of the Britifo 
Army *,” is formed on the model of Swift’s Advice to Servants. To 
judge of the propriety of many of the ftritures, requires a greater 
knowledge in the naval f{cience and ceconomy, than we can pretend 
to poflefs. Forming, neverthelefs, a judgement of the animadver- 
fions on errors merely profeflional, by the juftice and poignancy of 
thofe on matters of a more. general nature, we will venture to pro- 
nounce this a work of merit. But we are forry to obferve, that 
fome paflages in the advice to both the admiral and captain, are by 
much too perfonal; in that to the latter, the allufion to a late tranf{- 
action is fo ftriking, that it cannot be miftaken. In works of this 
nature, perfonality fhould always be avoided; the proper objects of 
their fatire, are gezeral vices and follies. 

From the many good hints to be found in this little tract, the fol- 
lowing are extracted, to give the reader a fpecimen of the writer’s 
ftyle and manner. 

Captain. ‘ As there is ufually a little jealoufy exifting between 
the failors and marines, it will be to your intereft, by humbling the 
latte®, to flatter the ftronger number of feamen. As the marines 
fometimes pique themfelves on their difcipline, you may begin by 
taking the internal regulation of the party out of the hands of its 
officers, and, in point of order and appearance, they will foon be un- 
diftinguifhable from the failors; and whenever any marines are 
fharers in a fcrape, be fure to let the principal p rt of the punifh- 
ment fall on their backs. During the infliction of the lafhes, do not 
forget to reproach them with their being marines: tell them that 
they are neither foldiers nor failors, and remark, that they are fure 
to be fi8gged oftener than the feamen; which, this /y/fem objerved, 
will be perfeéily true. 

« I would advife the corps of captains to petition for a more equi- 
table diftribution of prize money. They have at prefent only two 
or three eighths, which is certainly an inadequate proportion ; for as 
we have frequently feen, that the fuffering an enemy’s veffel to 
efcape depends entirely upon them, I think they may modeftly claim 
two-thirds, or at leaft half the prize; befides the optima /polia, live 
ftock, &c. ; 

LigzuTenant. ‘ After being relieved in any of the night 
watches, when you pafs the beds of the other officers in the way to 
your own, fhake them one by one, till you are fure the drowfy fel- 
lows are perfectly awake, and then tell them that it is a fine night ; 
that the wind has fhifted a quarter of a point; or ahy thing elfe re- 
markable, and they will ceriainly be much obliged to you for your 
attention.’ 
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¢ Asthe Master, though only a warrant officer, from his being 
fometimes allowed to take a watch, and put the fhip about, is apt to 
give himfelf airs of confequence, and frequently has the aftonifhing 
impudence to think himfelf your equal, whenever you fend for him, 
or addrefs yourfelf to him, do not call him by his name, as Mr. 
Black, or Mr. Brown; but fay,—‘* Send the Matter to me.—Pray 
Matter how much water is there on board ?””—— And be affured there 
is not a more effectual way to lower this gentleman’s pride. 

Purser. * When aman deferts, you may very fafely charge 
againft his wages a few pounds of tobacco, and a few articles of 
flop clothing; particularly thoes: for it is natural to fuppofe, that 
when he prepared to march off, he provided himfelf with a ftock for 
his journey. ! 

Cuapiain. * A fea chaplain is, generally fpeaking, a clerical 
beau; wears white ftqckings, rufiles to his fhirt, and fometimes a 
long tail of borrowed hair tied to his own; frequents the coffee- 
houfe, and makes advances publicly to the bar-maid. Thefe little 
liberties are not blameable, confiderixg his conneétion with the mili- 
tary. Neither is it neceflary that on board he fhould preferve all the 
gravity of his profeflion ; for as his example will not correét, fo his 
participation cannot encreafe, the loofenefs of a wardroom converfa- 
tion. I would therefore advife him to accommodate himfelf with 
all decoming pliability to the manners of his companions, to fing a 
baudy fong in his turn, and whenever a party is made, in God's 
name let the parfon get drunk.’ ie 

PoETRY. 7 , 
Art. 20. Wefiminfler Abbey: an Elegiac Poem. By the Rev. 

Thomas Maurice, A.B. of Univerfity Coll. Oxford. 4to. 3s. 

Murray. 1784. 

Gray’s Elegy, written in a Country Church-yard, feems to have 
fuggefted the idea of this moral furvey of Weitminfter Abbey. The 
author, profeffing to be the monitor, not the guide of the reader, 
writes, he afferts, as the ideas rofe in his mind, with little. regard to 
method, and with lefs apprehenfion of cenfure. And, indeed, the 
internal evidence of the poem itfelf is in concurrence with the affer- 
tion,—the work bearing few marks of ftudy, or contrivance: and 
this, as far as the fentiments it conveys are concerned, is, perhaps, 
not its leaft merit. The poem opens with the following lines: 


‘ Majeftic monument of pious toil, 
Whofe tow’rs fublime in Gothic grandeur foar, 
Where Death fits brooding o’er his nobleft {poil, 
And ftrews with royal duft the facred floor, ; 


Unfold thy gloomy portals to my fong—— 
Ye dufky ifles, ye lonely cloyfters hail ! 

Come, Infpiration, lead my fteps along, 
And all the fecrets of the grave unveil. 


Nor, Cynthia, thou thy glimmering fires deny; 
To gild the horrors of this dreadful gloom ; 

Where the night-phantom, {wiftly gliding by, 
Shoots o’er my path, and beckons to its tomb, 


Now 
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Now Darknefs, fhadowing wide the filent earth, 
Bids Vice unmatk, and ftalk her nightly round ; 
_ Now frantic Bacchanals renew their mirth, 
While Commerce refts in golden flumbers bound. 


Now Diffipation drives her whirling car 
In courts to fhine, or flaunt in mafquerade ; 

Her blazing torches glitter from afar, 
And pour meridian day on midnight’s fhade. 


. Hence Greatnefs with thy toys—thy ftars, thy ftrings, 
.. The jewell’d {cepter and imperial crown ; 
My foul fuperior views the pride of Kings, 
And on the bright parade of courts looks down. 


The glittering fpoils that round ambition blaze, 
The trophied arch, the golden canopy, 

The plume refulgent with the diamond’s rays, 
The fhout of millions echoing to the fky, 


For the deep filence of the Grave I fpurn— 
And quit the living pageant for thé cead : 

Mine be the p/ume that fhades yon fable urn, 
While death’s dark canopy infhrouds my head. 


Hark! bow the hollow blaft with favage wail, 
Roars ’midft the turrets of the rocking pile ; 
While in deep notes, refponfive to the gale, 
The flow bell labours, thro’ the length’ning ifle. 


Awe-ftruck I kneel—and kifs the hallow’d ground, 
Where Britain’s laurel’d progeny repofe ; 

Whofe hearts no more with martial tranfports bound, 
Nor their hot blood with patriot ardour glows. 


Ye monarchs of the earth, attend your doom, 
And throw awhile the rich tiara by : 

Come, mourn with me at mighty Henry’s tomb, 
And heed a monitor that cannot lie! 


Approach, nor tremble while your fteps defcend 
To charnel’d cayerns—grandeur’s laft abode! 

From mould’ring majelty its trappings rend, 
And view the worm its regal fpoil corrode. 

Come, haughty Bourbon, to the Gods allied, 
Renounce the vaunt, and know thyfelf a man: 

Mark yonder bier, fad bound of human pride, 
And view an empire quitted for a fpan. 

Come, hoary Frederic, that drear bourn furvey 
To which thy footfteps rapid!y incline : 

Mark Henry’s laurels—thus fhall thine decay ; 
Tho’ thy bright brow a double * wreath intwine.’ 


The turn of thought that muft obviouafly prevail through a poem 
of this kind, it is as needlefs to point out, as to expec novelty from 





* «The double wreath of Mars and the Mufes; fee.the Ode co 
Death, written by the King. of Pruffia, and tranflated into Englith 
with great elegance and fpirit by Sir James Marriot.’ 
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it would be unreafonable. The vanity. of human life is a topic that 


has long fince been exhaufted. C-&&, 


This poem would have been noticed in our Review fome months 
ago, had not the article met with an accidental delay. —Of the i.- 
genious writer’s abilines we have, on feveral occafions, given various 
{pecimens: See, particularly, ‘* Poems and Mifcellaneous Pieces,” 
Rev. Vol. LXII. p. 391. 

Art. 21. The Poetical Works of David Garrick, Efg. Now fir 
collected into Two Volumes, with explanatory Notes. 12mo. 
7s. boards. Kearfley. 1785. 

From the publication of the pofthumous Poems of David Garrick, 
our Readers will of courfe expect much entertainment; and they 
will not be wholly difappointed ;—but, as this edition has been {eft 
into the werld without the patronage, or even the permiffion, of his 
executors, or of Mrs. Garrick, many of his little pieces, Which have 
frequently been heard, and read in manufcript, with-great pleafure, 
by his friends, in the focial circles at Hampton, and the Adelphi, 
are here omitted. Even of the pieces which have been already 
printed, this collection does not feem to contain the whole; though 
perhaps nothing very material is omitted. The explanatory notes 
are very fhort, and give little other information, than the year in 
which the pieces were afted, to which Mr. Garrick contributed Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, or Songs. Thefe volumes are prefaced by a 
life of our late Rofcius, with lifts of his works, and of the parts he 
performed. Thefe are followed by Sheridan’s admirable Monody to 
his memory. -7v-y. 
Art. 22. Odes. By the Rev. Mr. Hoyland. 4to. 1s. Elliot, 

Edinburgh. Sold in London by Richardfon and Urquhart. 

1785. 

No ‘oecies of poetical manufacture is more unprofitable than the 
ode. If exquifitely finifhed, it is admired only by the few; if exe- 
cuted imperfectly, it is neglected by all. Under which predicament 
come the odes of Mr, Hoyland? A judgment, perhaps, may be 


formed from the following : ; 


‘ And art thou come, ere Zephyr mild 
Has wak’d the blackbird’s vernal ftrain ? 
Alas! thou com’ft, my beauteous child, 
Where Poverty her iron reign 
Extends, more bleak and cruel far 
Than winter, or the northern ftar. 

Yet ceafe thofecries, that all my pity move ; 

Tho’ cold the hearth, my bofom burns with love. 
Soon will the icy brooks renew 
Their liquid fport, and, murm’ring, flow ; 
Pale primrofes and violets blue 
Beneath yon fpangled hawthorns blow ; 
And foon, perchance, the mighty Queen, 
Who governs this terreftrial icene, , 

Will bend, propitious, to my plaintive lyre, 

’ And blefs with patronage thy haplefs fire. 
Rev. June, 1785. Hh Ill. While 
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; III. 
¢ While thus an hefitating tear 


Glitter’d with hope and lively thought, 
The « oddefs with the wheel drew near, 
And, Javghing, gave the boon I fought. 
O fatal boon, indeed! Farewell 
The rural comforts, not the cell; 
The fweets of liberty, that never cloy, 
Bright Hope, dometti¢c Peace, and friendly Joy! 
IV. 
Once more, dread deity! behold 
My incenfe on thy al.ar Jaid ; 
Not for promotion, fame, or gold, 
I now invcke thy pow’rful aid : 
Ah! sive me back the honeft frown, 
The eye, the accent, all my own ; “ 
My dear, my long-loft liberty rettore ; 
Ah! give me back myfelf; [afx no more. 
The other i od in this little collection are three: an ode from the 
French of Mr. Fenelon, an ode to a Dove, and a third under the 


title of an Autumnal Ode. C- 6-0. 

Art. 23. 4 whimfical Rhapfody on Taxes and Ballons. By a True 
Briton, who is an Admirer of neither. S8vo. jd. Stockdale, 
éec. . 1785. 


Although “ibs greateft part of this rhapfody is employed in invective 
again the taxes which are fuppofed to affect too much the lower 
tanks of fociety, it fecms chiefly intended as a vehicle for conveying 
fome harfh refletions on certain perfons who are eminent as trade{men 
or manufacturers; and whom the Author treats as contemptible up- 
flarts. We can neither approve the fpirit nor the poetry of this 
‘ untutor’d bard.’ © Part of what he fays of balloons may be given as 
a {peciny en: 

* And what’s the end of all this pompous ftuf, 
Which philofophic fools fo idly puff? 

Say, what advantage can it bring mankind ; 

Can it affift the lame, the fick, the blind? 

Oh! no! ’tischildren’s play ; the fchool- boy’ s kite 

Can foar as well,.tho’ not fo great a height.’ 

Art. 24. The War of the Wigs, a hight occafioned by a late 
Event in Weftminfter Hall. to. . 6d. Kearfley, 1785. 
Th's mock-heroic is founded on ie fa fky-light alarm, in the 

Court of King’s Bench. . The poet hath railed a confiderable fuper- 
ftru€iure on this very lender bafis, and treats his readers with a 
hearty laugh, at the expence of the lawyers.—We fhall place this 
poetical caricatura on the fame.fhelf with its elder brethren, the Lu- 
trin, the Di/penfary, and the Battle of the Books; at the fame time, 
however, advifing the Author not to give way too much to vanity, 
on being introduced to the company of his foperiors.’ It is modeft 
merit only that we with to.encourage: but, perhaps, this hint may 
be unneceffary. The War of .the Wigs is not perfonally fatirical. 

Ic is a pleafant and good-humoured pesformance. The folemn ftyle 

and meafure of the Bunciad is adopted, , 
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Art. 25. More Odes to the Royal Academicians, by a diflant Ree 
lation to the Poet of Thebes. ‘4to. 1s. Hookham. 1785. 

“© Not by Peter Pindar,” we exclaimed, as foon as we had perufed 
two pages of this publication :—** Not by Peter Pindar,” echoed 
an advertifement in a news-paper. The Author ftands, however, we 
have no doubt, in legitimate relation to the modern branch of the 
Pindar family ; but he, certainly, is not the head * of it:-not the 
author of the Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, whofe wit and 
oddity we recorded in our Review for Ofober 1782, p.- 308. There 
is likewife oddity, wit, and humour in rhe/e Odes, fufficient to fur- 
nifh half an hour’s agrecabie entertainment to thofe lovers of /er- 
ter’d fun, who have no objection to the Alu/fe’s vagaries. 

The late exhibition at the Royal Academy, hath given birth to 
-thefe fatirical ftrictures ; in which Sir Jofliua, Mr. Weft, Mr. Copley, 
Mr. Cofw yay, &c. come in for a few touches :—but who does the Au- 
thor refer to under the name of Reymeur? Reymeur, he repeats 

it, was 
a naturalift 
So clever, 
That he could couch a dew-{nail’s eye 
Or fhoe a gnat, or geld a fly, 
With any Afhton Lever. 

We fuppofe the ingenious Author means the late Monf. Reaumur. 
Art. 26. Creation,:a Poem +. By S. Hayes, M. A. of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and Uther of Weftminiter School. 4to. 1s. 

Dodfley. 

Prefuming that the duties of his office, as Ufher of Weftminfter 
School, prevent Mr. Hayes from cultivating Englith poetry, we con- 
clude that the prefent attempt (for we cannot concur even with the 
very learned Vice chancellor in calling it a poem) is the production 





of one of his fcholars. We would advife the young gentleman, 
. whoever he may be, to let this attempt be his lait, as we are confi- 
dent he never will fucceed. c- f-&, 


Art. 27. Poems on Subjects arifing in England, and the Weft In- 
dies; viz. The Field Negro, or the Effect of Civilization, The 
Antigua Planter, or War “and Famine. Columbus’s firtt landing 
on the Coaft of America. The Galley Slave. Night in Minia- 
ture. Ode on Admiral Rodney’s Victory on the 12th of April. 
Guy’s Cliff, &c. &c. By a Native of the Wett Indies. gto. 3S. 
Faulder. 

This Mifcellany contains fome pieces not deftitute of genius; 
but as it is genius in its uncultivated ilate, any particular criticifm 
upon it may be difpenfed with. De 
Art. 28. An Epifile from the Rev. William M—n, to the 

Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; peti- 

tioning for the vacant Laureatfhip. 4to. 6d. Dilly 1785. 

: It would have been ftrange, if Mr. M.’s eminence in the poetic 
world had not procured him rivals and enemies. It was the fate of 








 * Indeed, he modeitly ftyles himfelf only a wifant relation. How 
a diftant, is a point not yet fettled. 
f. This piece obtained Mr. Seaton’s reward for the year 1784. 
Hhz the 
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the great bards of antiquity, who foared to the heights of Parnaffus, 

to be fhot at in their flight; the fame too was the fate of the Dry- 

dens and) Popes of later simes; it is, however, a mark of diftinttion ; 
and Mr. M. will not, therefore, be difpleafed to find it affixed to his 
name,~-Neverthelefs, the ingenious wag who aimed at him this pe 

gua of wit, has not, in this initance, proved himfelf a fuccefsful 
markfman; for he has not hit the ftyle and manner of his prototype. 

— The report that the author of Elfrida, &c. was a candidate for 

the lately vacant laurel, was foundation fufficient for this little piece 

of ridicule. 

Art.29. Memoirs of Sir Simeon Supple, Member for Rotbo- 

rough. .8vo. 1s. 6d: Kearfley. 1785. 

A Ridicule.on patriotifm, electioneering, and fenatorial integrity ; 
not devoid of humour; but the Author follows Anity’s Bath Guide 
won pafhbus eguis. 

Artago., The. Follies of Oxford: or curfory Sketches on a Uni- 
_verfity Education, from an Undergraduate to his Friend in the 
Coventry, 4t0 2s. Dodfley. 1785. 

Of thefe fatirical fketches it may. be fufficient to obferve, that they 
are fuch as at leaft do credit toan Undergraduate. C-é-6, 
Art. 31. The Immortaiity of Shakefpeare; in which is introduced 

an Epifode. 4to. 3s. Highley. 1784. 

This poem, the preface informs us, 1s the production of a youth 
of eighteen, ‘ whofe verfes are made by ttealth; and whois fur- 
rounded, not with folio commentaries, but with folio ledgers ; not 
with common-place books, but with wafte-books.” Every line 
confirms the information. For example: 

Confufion rolls, and worlds on worlds are pil’d, 
Suns, moons, and ftars form one disfigur’d wild ; 
The icy regions mix with orient heats, 

And each their various purpoles defeats ; 

The tkies fink downwards, ocean roars above, 
The flitting airs, with madd’ning humours rove ; 


Quf earth is toft, a foot-ball for the gods, Cc L 4 | 


The pooreft, meaneff, of all earthly clods! 
Art. 32. JWerter to Charlotte. 4to. 1s. Murray. 1784. 
The fubje& of this poem is taken from the Sorrows of Werter, a 
fentimental novel*, which, though not ill written, would probably 


‘have been little read, had it inculcated any valuable moral. To its 


rnicious tendency it is, perhaps, indebted for a great portion of 
its celebrity. We do not, however, infinuate, or fufpeé that this 
circumfance had any weight in recommending it to the attention 
of the prefent writer; and, indeed, if it had, it would be a matter, 
as far as the public is concerned, of little confequence, as the poem 
is not written in a ftyle fo captivating as to be dangerous. Werter 
is neither animated, elegant, nor interefting, SoJittle does the de- 
tail of his paffion excite fympathy, that even readers of fenfibility 
may refign him .to his fate with ftoical indifference. C.-6-¢. 


_— A» % 
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* Said to have been written by Wignann, a German author, of 
excellent abilities. 
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- DRAMATIG. 

Art. 33. Faprionable Levities, a Comedy. In Five A@s, By 
Leonard Macnally, Efqg. -8vo. 1s. 6d.» Robinfon. ' 178s. 
As this comedy exhibits no delineation of the manners of modifh 

life, we are at a lofs‘to account for its bearing the title of Fafior- 

able Levities: and as there is no /ocality in any circumftance of-the 
drama,’ we fee no reafon for laying the feene at Bath... There are 
fome few paflages ia the dialogue, that might appear with tolerable 
advantage in an eflay ; but the whole piece has little to recommend 
it asa comedy. The characters, though hackneyed on the flage, are 
feebly fupported ; and the fable, meagre and uninterefting as it is, 
is compofed of improbable incidents, conceived without fpirit, and 
produced without artifice. € 

EDUCATION, mares 

Art. 34. The Adventures of a Pincufhion. Defigned chiefly for 

the Ufe of young Ladies. Small Size. 6d. Marihall. 

In this age of univerfal improvement in all operations: both of 
the head-and hand, the manufacture of fir? books for children comes 
in for its fhare of the general advantage. Accordingly, the little 
volumes of the nurfery are no longer filled with the nonfenfical fables 
of wicches, hobgoblins, and Jack the Giant-killer, which formerly 
difgraced even the Children’s libraries. The monfters and fairies, 
and other productions of old-wivery, now give way to the realities of 
common life, and the diftates of common fenfe; and experience 
hath conyinced us, that truth and nature are not only more intelli- 
gible to the infant mind, but may be rendered more jnterefting 
and entertaining, than the abfurd fictions with which 9ur. grandmoe 
thers ufed to burthen the heads, and diftort the imaginations of the 
little pupils whom they undertook to inftruét. In this improved 
clafs, we muft rank the Adventures of a Pincufbion; which may be 
récommended as a very pretty book for * young ladies,’ from three 
to five or fix years old. ' 

Art. 35. Conjfilia, or Thoughts on feveral Subjedts ; affection- 
ately fubmitted to the Confideration of a young Friend, By S. 

‘Birch. 1s2zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1785 

The motive to which thefe T/oughts owe their exiftence, is oneof 
the molt worthy that can actuate the human heart; the information 
and afliftance of a young friend, ‘ who, it is farther faid, with little 
defire to application, might otherwife have been deftirute of fuch 
neceflary reflections.’ ' We fear this is too juft an account of many of 
our youth, in an age of diffipation and folly. Whether the above 
reafon js‘fufficient to juftify publifhing to the world what was only 
intended for a private and particular benefit, is another queftion. 
Many ufeful tracts of the fame kind have appeared. This little vo- 
lume may, however, fall into hands which do not meet with the 
others, or to whom this may be more acceptable. There is little or 
nothing objectionable here. In his views’ of Religion, the author 
chufes to confine himfelf to the precepts of the eftablithed church ; 
but he {peaks candidly: and- liberally, though briefly, on the point. 
His obfervations and advice, if not new or uncommon,.are fuch as 
will profit the young mind that pays them due regard, . As when he 


fays concerning converfation,—* A man will frequently gain as much | 


credit, in point of underftanding, by the proper mode of his attention 
h 3 to 
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to what is faid, as he would for the moft pertinent and brilliant re- 


\marks on the fabjeét.’ . Again, refpecting the article of dre/s, he ob- 


feryes;——‘ If we have an inclination to drefs /uitably to our fituation, 
“we°cannot miftake it; if to drefs deyond, we fhall not know at what 
bint or degree to flop: the gentleman makes neatnefs his fir object, 
“and finory his /a//; to judge of the coxcomh, reverfe it.?. From thefe 
Jhints the reader may form fome idea of this little book, which, we 
underftand, is the preduction of a young man of confiderable parts, 
‘and reputation in the city. ‘ 
Art. 36. Dramatic Pieces, calculated to exemplify the Mode 
of Conduét which will render young Ladies both amiable and 
happy, when: their School Education is completed. Volume I. 
Containing the Good Mother-in-Law, and the Good Daughter-in- 

Law. 1zmo. 2s. Marfhall. 

‘Thefe piecés exhibit domeflic manners in natural. and eafy lan- 
guage, and may be very ufefulin preparing young women to a¢t with 
propriety, in fituations which often afford the moft fevere trials of 
temper. With refpec& to moral conduct, in-which the heart is fo 
‘much more concerned tham the head, the dramatic mode of inftruc- 
tion is certainly preferable to the didadtic. 1 EB 
Art. 37. Recueil Choifi de Traits Hifloriques et de Contes Moraux, 

i, e, A-fele& Colleétion of -Hiftorical Faéts and Moral Tales; 
with the Englith rendering of. the Words at the Bottom of each 

Page: forthe Ufe of young People of both Sexes, who are learning 

the Fretich Language. By N. Wanoftrocht. 12mio. 3s. 6d. 
 Boofey. 1785. . 
- A great number of fhort ftories are here colleéted, and the method of 
¢iving the Englifh of the words at the bottom of the page, without 
connecting them in an entire tranflation, may facilitate the learner’s 
progrefs in the language. 
Pe ,  MIscELLANEOUS, E 
Art. 38, The Cafe of our Fellow Creatures, the oppreffed Africans, 
~‘refpé&tfully ‘Yecommended to the ferious Confideration of ‘the Les 
‘~ giflacure ef Great Britain. By the People called Quakers. 8vo. 

2d. Fhillips. 41784. , , 

This addrefs to the legiflature is authenticated by the fignature 
of ‘the proper officer, and docs much honour to this refp: table 
body of Chriftians: In one part of their addrefs they give an horrid 
pittare of the flave trade. at 

© This traffic is the’ principal fource of the deftruétive wars which 
prevail among thefe unhappy people, and is attended with Confe- 
guences, the mere recital of which’ is fhocking to humanity. The 
violent feparaticn of the dearett relatives, the tears of conjugal and 
arental affeftion, the reluctance of the flaves to a voyage from 
which they can have no profpest of returning, muft: preient fcenes 
of 'diftrefs which would pierce the heart of anv, in whom the prin- 
ciples of humanity are’ not wholly effaced. « ‘his; however, is but 
the beginning’ of forrows witit the’ poor captives. Under their cruel 
treatment on fhip-board, where, without -regard to- health or de- 
cth¢ey, hundreds‘are‘confined within the narrow limits of the hold, 
wiimbers perifh; and, by what is cafled the feafoning in the iflands, 
niaiy dre relieved. by a premature deagth, from that feries of accu- 
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mulated fufferings which awaits their lefs happy furvivors. The 
meafure of their afflictions yet remains to be filled; being fold to 
the higheft bidder, and branded with a hot iron, they have yet to 
linger on, unpitied, the whole term of their miferable exiftence, in 
exceflive labour, and. too often under the mercilefs controul of un- 
principled and unfeeling men, without proper food or clothing, or 
‘ny encouragement to {weeten their toil; whilit every fault, real or 
imaginary, is punifhed with a rigour which is but weakly reftrained 
by the colony laws: inilances of the greateit enormity, even the 
moil wanton or deliberate murder of the {laves, being only punithed, 
if punifhed at all, by trifling pecuniary fines.’ 

They prefented, it feems, laft year, a petition to the Houfe of 
‘Commons on this fubje&t: § They fay, the abolition of this practice 
is not only required by the calls of juttice and humanity, but is con- 
fiitent with found policy. For avarice, add they, in this, asin other 
initances, has defeated its own purpofe. Africa, fo populous, and 
fo rich in mineral] and in vegetable produCtions, iniead of affording 
all the advantages of a well-regulated commerce, is fcarcely known 
but as a mart tor flaves, and is the {cene of violence and barbarities, 
perpetrated in order to procure them, by men profefling the Chriiuan 
religion.’ 

The ftyle of this addrefs is clear, manly, and nervous, and the 
fentiments it infpires are liberal and confiftent with the religion the: 
addreffers profefs, which teaches us to look upon ail men as our 
brethren, and to do unto them as we would they fhould do unto us. 

We could with that a fimilar reprefentation to the legiflature 
would take place from Chriftians of all denominations in England, 
and that they would for once unite, if not in the letter, yet in the 
{pirit of their divine iniflitution. ee, 

Att. 3g. 4 ‘Fournal kept on a ‘fournev from Laffora to Bagdad, 

over the Little Defert, to Aleppo, Cyprus, Rhodes, Zante, 

Corfu, and Otrantoin Italy; in the Year 1779. By a Gentlc- a. 

man, late an Officerin the Service of the Hon Eaft India Com- 

pany: Containing, An Account of the Progrels of Caravans over 

the Detert of Arabia; Mode and Expences of Quarantine; De- 

{cription of the Soil, Manners, and Cuftoms of the various Coun- 

tries on ‘this extenfive Rout, &c. &c. 8vo. 38s. Horfham 

Printed ; and Sold by Rivington in London. 1784. 

We fat down to the perufal of this Journal, expecting to meet 
with that information and entertainment which works of this kind 
commonly afford; and the more, as the Author had promifed fo 
much in his title page. We were therefore greatly difappointed in 
finding nething to repay us for the trouble of toiling through a te- 


dious relation of perfonal incidents, too trifling to prove interetting s 
e 


to any one but the writer himfelf, or his particular friends, whoie 

importunity has, it feems, forced thefe papers into public view. Eve 
Art. 40. A Treatife on the Principles of Hair Dreffing; in which 
the Deformities of Modern Hair Drefling are pointed out, and 
an elegant and natural Plan recommended, upon Hogarth’s im- 
mortal Syftem of Beauty. LIlluftrated by Examples from the 
Paintings of the moft celebrated Artiits, and confirmed by the Re- 
marks of the moft elegant and famed Poets of the different Ages, 
ih 4 frow 
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from the 13th Century to the prefent Time. By William Barker, 

Hair Drefler, King-ftreet, Holborn. 8vo. 15. 6d. Bew. 

The very numerous fraternity of hair-dreffers are under great ob- 
ligations to their brother Barker for exerting his literary abilities to 
dignify their profeffion ; and for the novelty of endeavouring to re- 
duce the management of the natural covering of the head, to fome- 
thing like philofophical principles. 

‘ A hair-dreffer of tafte,’? fays this original writer, ‘ who has a 
genius for his profeflion, muft obferve, that the waving line, or line 
of beauty, will conitantly vary, and not only add to the lovelinefs 
of the objeét, but tend alfo, in a great deyree, to eftabhifh his own 
reputation. The drefler has greatly the advantage of the ftatuary or 
the painter; for the marble, however finely polifhed, however ele. 
gantly and naturally completed, is but a ftatue ftill. The painter, 
though an Apelles, leaves you only a figure without motion; nor 
can all his tints, his dyes, and his touches, make that picture move. 
But when life and motion are added to the painter’s beauty and 
the fculptor’s grace, furely then the artift is invited to make the 
moft fplendid difplay of his tafte and judgment; and though his 
work will decay, like the moft compact pofey, culled with judg- 
ment and arranged with tafte, yet he will have the fatisfaétion of 
a temporary fame, and may boait that he has not exhibited mon- 
fers to the world.’ . 

We muft confefs, thata treatife on fuch a /ubje@ came upon us 2 
little by furprize; but being thus led to confider the hair-dreffer as 
amore important charaéter than he is generally deemed, we may 
fecond the views of this rival of Apelles and Pygmalion, by adding, 
that as hair is the gift of nature, it can be no improper objec of 
attention to wear it according to the beft native grace ; nor to com- 
municate grace by art, in inftances where it has been with-held. 
Indeed were‘it not that fafhion can fanctify any thing, no mode of 
managing the hair whatever is fo truly eutré asthe cutting it off, for 
the purpofe of fubftituting artificial hair-caps of prepofterous forms 
and fizes in its ftead! To retarn to the cultivation of ‘the natural 
crop, is fo far a return of good fenfe; but it is {till to be lamented, 


‘that the ladies fhould add to their own hair the wigs which the men 


in general have difcarded! If Mr. Barker can reform the abfur- 

dities he points out, he will not have laboured in vain; and if 
he deferves commendation as a hair-drefler, it would be but an un- 

generous mifapplication of time to criticize him as a writer. N. 

MEDICAL. . 

Art. 41. An Inquiry how to prevent the Small Pox, and Proceed- 
ings of a Society for promoting general Inoculation at ftated 
Periods, and preventing the natural Small Pox in Chefter. By 
John Haygarth, M..B. F. R.S. 8vo. 3s. Chefter: Printed for 
Johnfon, London. 

* The fabjeé of this book is of very great importance to the Public, 
end we have a real pleafure in being able to fay; that it is treated with 
much perfpicuity and judgment by its very ingenious and refpettable 
author. Dr. Haygarth obferves, ‘ that it has been proved by'the 
moft authentic evidence, that during the laf fix years the {mall-pox 
has been fatal to 378 perfons in Chefter, and that during the fame 

period, 
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eriod, all the births have amounted to 2706. Inoculation, fince 
its late improvements, according to the moft,favourable computa- 
tion, is not fatal to one in 109 7 confequently, if the whole number 
had been inoculated, only 27 would have died, and therefore 351 
jives would have been faved by this art, that have perifhed by the 
natural fmall-pox, or above 58 annually.’ Or if twice as great a 
fatality as that ftated were allowed, it would, as the ingenious author 
oblferves, be an important number faved, efpecially when we reflect 
that they are all cut off in early youth, very few of the number 
(mentioned, only one native and three emigrants in fix years) having 
attained ten years of age, Befides this difference between the 
mortality from the natural and that from the inoculated fmall-pox, 
there is another fa€t mentioned in this publication, which we thall 
beg leave to fubmit to the notice of the reader. In 1777, an epi- 
demical fmall-pox prevailed in Chefter, by which 136 perfons died. 
Of this number 63, nearly one half, were children under two years 
of age. The firft circumitance which we quoted, we truft will, be 
fufficient to recommend the example, and the plan of the fociety at 
Chefter, to the imitation of other populous cities ; and the latter, by 
fhowing the fatality of the diltemper in early infancy, fhould render 
people particularly cautious to guard againft it, and fhoald. dii- 
courage perfons againft the rifk of inoculation at that period, if 
the infection in the natural way can with probability be avoided. py, 
Art. 42. Experiments and Obfervations on a new Species of Bark, 
fhewing its great Efficacy in very {mall Dofes: Alfo, a compara- 
tive View of the Powers of the Red and Quilled Bark ; being an 
Attempt towards a general Analyfis and compendious Hifory.of 
the valuable Genus of Cinchona, or the Peruvian Bark. By 
Richard Kentifh, M. D. Member of the Royal Medical Society 
at Edinburgh, Correfpondent Member of the Society of Scotith 
Antiquaries, &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. : 
Dr. K. divides his book into four feétions. The firft treats of the 
Cinchona Oficinalis, or quilled bark. The fecond, of the Cortex Ruber, 
orred Peruvian Bark, ‘The third, of the Cinchona San&e Lucie, 
or Quinguina Piton, asit has been called by fome French writers 
who difcovered this fpecies of the bark growing in the French Weitt- 
India Iflands. The French Phyficians were difcouraged from per- 
fevering in the afe of it, on aceount of its exceZive bitternefs, and the 
naufea which it excited. The patients themfelves refufed to continue 
to take the medicine. Some of Dr. Kentith’s medical friends, to 
whom he recommended this drug for trial, made the fame objections: 
But, the Doétor fays, it was adminiftered in too large a dofe, and the 
inconveniences arofe from this circumftance, Given in {mall dofes 
cf five, eight, or ten grains, it produces, according to Dr. K. all 
the good effeéts of the large dofes of the common orred bark. A 
few grains of the Canella Alba, er fpecies aromatica, are faid to 
make it fit eafy on the ftomach; and the proportion of one drachm 
infufed twelve hours in one pint of water, is fufficiently ftrong; and 
a draught compofed of ohe ounce of this cold infufion, with two 
drachms of the {pirituous tin@ure, and a few drops of the Tixfura 
Thebaica, produces the bett effeéts. Itis faid to have fuccceded after 
the other two {pecies of the bark have failed. 
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In a political as well as a medical view, this medicine deferves a 
trial ; but we are apprehenfive that its emetic and laxative qualities, 
will ever prevent its being adopted as a fuccefsful and eflicacious 
fubftitute for the other fpecies of Cinchona. Confidering the {trong 
teftimonies adduced in favour of the red bark by Dr. Saunders, Dr. 
K. upon very infuflicient evidence, we think, is an advocate for the 

reference of the guilled bark. He concludes his chapter on this 
{fubje& in thefe words: ‘* When genuine and in good order, I thali 
always prefer the quilled bark as a powerful, grateful warm atftrin- 
gent. Thofe.who think differently, have a right to att differently, 
Prefcription is a field of liberty, on which every Phyfician may ride 
his hobby-horfe, provided he fplafhes not his neighbour, or the 
fick ; and moft undoubtedly he who chuyfes may ride in red.’—Dr. 
K. feems to have been in too ee hafte to commence author. Had 
he given himfelf time to reflect, we fuppofe he would have correéted 
the paflage quoted above. Though a pun may be an innocent 
hobby-horfe, we think it unbecoming a fubje& which requires {e- 
riods difcuffion. M 

RELIGIOUS. ¢ 

Art. 43. An Explanatory Appeal to THE Society in general, and 

his Friends in particular. By William Matthews. 12zmo. gd. 


_ #Dilly. 1784. 


‘The quakers are a fect of Chriitians whom we have ever held in 
fincere efteem, for the primitive fimplicity of their manners, the in- 
offenfive tenor of their lives, their fteady regard to the rights of con- 
fcience, and their exoneration from thofe ecclefiaftical doétrines, 
and modés of difcipline, by which men of other perfuafions are 
fhackled. Hence we are truly concerned, whenever we hear the 
condu& of, any who belong to this fober and peaceable community 
arraigned, as inconfiftent with the meeknefs of their principles, and 
with the uniformity of character, which they have generally and 
firmly fupported. Here is William Matthews, of Bath, an indi- 
vidual, of the profeffion here referred to, who reprefents himfelf as 
having been excommunicated by his brethren, for juftifying the 
payment of tythes, on the fame ground as other taxes required by 
‘the ftate, inftead of obftinately with-holding them till levied by dif- 
trefs; and for wifhing to deal mildly with thofe naughty brothers 
and fitters who were fo far led away by the flefh, as tocommit matri- 
mony beyond the limits of the focietye Thefe, however, are only 
the particular facts that are fixed on, to fhake off a refra¢tory mem- 
ber, tainted with an offence of a much deeper dye. Mr. Matthews, 
who heretofore betrayed fymptoms of heterodoxy, in a publication 
ftyled, The Simplicity of Truth *, is guilty of a crime confidered as un- 

ardonable, among all bodies of men who diftinguifhethemfelves by 
adhering to prefcribed doGirines : he was determined, on all occafions, 
to. think for himfelf, when he was expected to fuffer others to think 
for him! This was what even quakers could not bear, on one fide; 
and, onthe other, friend Matthews could not deem himfelfa proper 
fubje&t to be laced up in a itrait waiilcoat. But with all due {ub- 
miflion to this felf-willed, untractable friend, the quakers are as 





* See Rev. Vol. LX. p. 326, 
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clearly juftifiable as any other fe&, inthe im pofition of tefts to retain 
their true brethren in the right fold, and to thruit out thofe who 
will not conform to them. For while it is not ‘ufficient to bea 
Chriftian, without being fo according to the notions of either Paul, 
Apollos, or Cephas, how ‘can diftinétions be pei rpetuated without 
tying the faithful down to creeds, and peculiar modes of difcipline? 
{nc the more tenacious and rigid they are in the tefts of orthodoxy, 


‘Athe better for the rulers ; for what Diana can be maintained if the 


craftfmen are not zealoufly true to her caufe? 

As for this reftlefs outcaft; when we ferioufly attend to the recep- 
tion w“.ch he gives to his difmiflion from the fociety of his late 
brethr n, we are puzzled to guefs what communion he is fit for; 
becaufe, however mildly he treats the rulers of the congregation in 
other parts of his appeal, his ftiff-necked difpofition is manifetted ia 
the following declaration: § For my own part, fo far as I can con- 
fider only myfelf concerned, I find no difficulty in conftruing this 
kind of difownment much in my favour, w/z. as the confent of a 
certain number of my fellow mortals, that I fhould enjoy, during 
the remainder of my life, the unembarraffed privileges of a rational 
and independent being.’ 

Upon the whole, we deem the friends at Bath much to blame in 
provoking a brother fo well qualified for pleading his own caufe, 
and, we apprehend, that it would be more prudent in them to opea 
their meeting-houfe doors to him again, than to hazard the mortifi- 
cation “ feeing others follow him out. 

Art. 24. ‘An Appeal to the Public; or a candid Narrative of the 
Rife ‘od Progrefs of the Djfferences now fubfit'ing in the R-—n 
C——-c ig git Se of Liverpool, fubmitted to the Judgment 
of the Public: With an Appendix, containing a comparative 
View of Bithop Gibfon’s Letters on the Subject. 1zmo. 430 
Paves; no-price, nor Bookfeller’s Name. Liverpool. 1785. 
Why more obfcurity fhould be affected in the title-page of this 

narrative than in the narrative itfelf, may not be more eafy to dii- 

cover, than it will be for the reader to avoid underitanding it, as it 


_muft be intended he fhould. Liverpool, a large commetcial tow n, 


of great foreign réfort, is faid to mufter, among other feCtaries, a 
congregation ‘of 2000 Roman Catholics at one chapel ; and there i is 
alfo an intimation of a fmaller one. The contributions to this 
chapel afford a maintenance for two officiating priefts, who, quar, 
reltihg about the partition of their loaves and fifhes, and their bitho 
manifefling a glaring partiaiity for the one, the, greater part of the 
congregation very naturally efpoufed the caufe of the other, whd 
appeared to be injured. Hence arofe heart- burnings, ‘Jefuitical 
cabals and mancexvres, law-fuits, fufpenfions, ejecta ients, compro= 
mifes, renewals of hoftilities, riots, &c. until the original antago- 
niits gave place to two others, worte than the wortt of them; ; fo that 
at the date of this publication, all their fpiritual affairs were in the 
utinoit degree of co fufion. In brief, neir bifhop ventured to 
ftretch his {piriteal authority beyond what prudence woald have dic- 
tated ; for though his flock were Catholics, yet they were’ Engtith 
Catholics ; and the Englith, however eafily they may be cajoled, 
have a refractory way of behaving when they take it into their heads 
7 that 
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that authority is abufed: fo that what might have been eafily 
effefted in Portugal, or fome obfcure parts of Germany, he ought 
to have known would not pafs current at Liverpool. Therefore, 
as his Lord/bip of Comana has brewed, fo he muft drink ; and if his 
beer tafte too much of the hop, a little more good malt may per- 
haps {weeten it: fhould it prove unpalatable, paft all mending, his only 
way will be to folicit his fuperiors for -tranflation, and act more 
cautioufly in future, where he has no temporal power of coercion, N. 
Art. 45. Sermons on Pra&ical Subjeéis. By Robert Walker, 

late one of the Minifters of the High Church of Edinburgh, 

Vol. IM. 8vo. 5s. .Boards. Edinburgh, printed for €. Eilior 

and G. Robinfon, London, 1784. 

The two former volumes of Mr. Walker’s difcourfes have been 
noticed in our Review *. The prefent is a pofthumous publication : 
the worthy Author died in the year 1783. As he had not prepared 
thefe fermons for the prefs, it may be fuppofed that they appear un- 
der fome difadvantages. ‘The editor affures us, that they are faith- 
fully printed from Mr. Walker’s papers, and that he did not think 
himfelf at liberty to nazard correction. Toa fhort account of the 
‘Author, in the preface, is added, the conclufion of a fermon preached 
by Dr. Hugh Blair on occafion of his death. .The chara¢ter here 
‘drawn is very ‘high, both in refpect te the abilities, and to the ge- 
neral conduct and fpirit of the deceafed. As to the difcourfes, the 
juft account of them feems to be, that they are fenfible, plain, prac- 
‘ticaly ufeful, and fometimes friking. Two of them have been be- 
fore ‘publifhed ; one many years fince (1748) having been preached 
before the fociety in Scotland for propagating Chriltian prowledge 
the other in 1776, on the firft faft day occafoned by the late ruinous 
American war. The remainder did not pafs under the Author’s 
review with a defign for publication; and confidering the method 
which prevails among the Scotch preachers, as tothe compofition 
and delivery of fermons, and which did efpecially prevail during the 
greater part of Mr. Walker’s life, it is rather wonderful that the 
editor could colleé&t the materials together, and prefent them in fo 
regular and natural a manner as they here appear. ‘ But,’ we are 
told, ‘ he has been at pains to compare different manufcripts on the 
fame fubjet together, and has taken advantage of the notes which 
were of late years prepared for the pulpit.’ The difcourfes are not 
entirely equal, but all difcover the man of fenfe and_ ability, and 
bear the marks of pious zeal to promote Chriftian virtue and _holi- 
nefs. They enter not into fubje&s of Polemic. divinity,~but are, as 
might be expeéted, from one who had fubfcribed the Scotch con- 
fefion, tending to Calvinifm. They would probably have received 
a higher degree of correctness, in point of ftyle and language, had 
they been intended for the prefs; and as they were not, they may, 
for this reafon, have a greater freedom of manner. “Hoiwever, they 
contain’many exce)lent and valuable fentiments: * there is none 
of them,’ the editor obferves (and, we doubt not, with truth), 
* which will not be acceptable to thofe who loved the Autlior as a 


a, 





* Vid. Vol. XXXIV. p. 384. Vol. LIM. p. 90: 
‘ gan, 
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nan, or refpected him as a minifler of the gofpel ;” and we think 

they may be read by all others with pleafure and advantage. 

Art. 46. A ploin and concife Apelogy for the Permiffion of Natura 
and Moral Evils ina State of Trial, 8vo. 1s, Rivington. 1784. 
‘Lhe defign of this ferious, candid, and well-intentioned tract, 1s 

to prove, that our error, with refpeét to God’s natural and moral 

government, arifes from viewing particular parts of it in a’ detached 
light, without confidering their connection with the general plan, 
and their final deftination and ultimate tendency. Superficial and 
hafty obfervers of the works of God, and the conduct of divine pro- 
vidence, betray their ignorance and rafhnefs by deciding on partial 
appearances, and making them the ftandard by which to judge of 
the attributes and purpoies of the Divine Being. They expeéct that 
every work of God fhould be complete of it/e/f; and when their 
expectations are not anfwered, they either fink into univerfal {cepti- 
cifm, or entertain fuch fentiments of the Deity, as are totally un- 
worthy of his nature, and very prejudicial to the higher interefts of 
virtue and religion. ‘ Whereas it is fufficient,’ fays this pious 


writer, * to prove, thatevery work of God is perfect in its kind, and ° 


complete with refpect to its prefent ends and purpofes! This world, 
as a ftate of probation, is adapted in every view to its ultimate object ; 
and all its evils are perfeétly reconcilable with the juftice and good- 
nefs of the Almighty, when we contemplate on them, not by shem- 
Jelves, but in their connection, and confider them as means wilely 
defigned to anfwer the moft benevolent and falutary purpofes, to 
beings placed in a ftate of probation, and who are fo difpofed, by 
their make and conftitution, as to need difcipline to eftablifh their 
virtue, and prepare them for the enjoyment of perfect happinefs in 
a future ftate.’ 

This is the general outline of the very ufeful pamphlet before us : 
and if ie doth not give a fatisfactory folution to all the objections 
which arife from the evi/s of human life, yet it teaches us to make 
the beft ufe of them; and he that improves them is moft difpofed to 
be refigned to them; and whatever he may fuffer, may yet be able 
to fay with the great poet, under the fevereft calamity of human 
life, 

I argue not 
Againft Heav’n’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 





Of heart or hope; but ftill bear up, and fteer B a-k 


Right onward *. 
Art. 47. Two Schemes of a Trinity confidered, and the Divine 

Unity aferted. Four Difcourfes, upon. Philip, xi. 5H] Svo. 

1s.6d. Johnfon. 1784. 

The firft difcourfe examines the fcheme adopted by the orthodox 
Trinitarians, and the fecond, that of the Arians: the Author endea- 
vours to, manifeft the utter inconfiftency of both fchemes, with the 
fimplicity of Chriftian doftrine. This fimplicity is found in the 
Unitarian, or what is called the Nazarean Creed : and itis the object 
of the two following difcourfes to defend its truth, and at the fame 
time to illuftrate its utility. 








® Milton’s Sonnets, XXII. to C. Skinner on his Blindne/s. 
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The fisucture and language of thefe uifcourfes perfeRly agree with 
the dotrine they are intenced to fupport. They are formed on the 
plainefi and fimpleft model, and are well adapted to the Unitarian 
focieties, that are conftituted on the plan regommended by Dr, 
Prieftley, in the preface to the Unitarian prayers. 

The great merit of the prefent publication, is the pious and 
charitable fpirit which it breathes. May all who adopt the fenti- 
ments of the learned and amiable * Author, copy his meek example ; 
and while they boaft the name of Lardner, endeavour to manifet 


his gentle and liberal difpofition; nor make their xcal for /implicity 


2 cloke for malice and guile, cr envy and evi! fpeaking. B-3-hb 
Art. 48. The Gleanings of the Vintage; being feveral Effays 
and Meditations felected from the MSS. of. Periodical Papers ; 
and written by the late Rev. Auguitus Toplady, A. B. 8vo.> 1s. 
Dilly. 
Of Mr Toplady’s wine, in its beft ftate, we may fay what the poet 
faid of Welited’s beer, 
Heady, not ftrong; and foaming, but not full. 
What then can be faid of the liquor that hath been foueezed from 


the glanings of the vintage ? cpo 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To th MoNTHLY REVIEWERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 

OME mifreprefentations, tending to miilead ‘the Public in a mat- 

ter, in which I am fomewhat interefled, having been much more 
genetally circulated, than they would otherwife have been, by means 
of your Review +, I promife myfelf you will do me the juttice to 
peb'ith what follows in one of your fubiequent numbers. 

From an ambiguity in dating the year, according to the old ftyle, 
feveral perfons, I have reafon to believe, have been erroneoufly led 
to apprehend, that Mr. Canton’s experiments, mentioned in your 
Review for lat November, p. 323, from the Biographia. Britanica, 
were prior to a tract of mine on artificial magnets, which was pub- 
lithed in the beginning of the year 1750, and an account of which, 
together with a method therein given of obtaining magnetifm by 
means of iron bars, appeared in your Review for March in the fame 
year, fee Vo}. II. p. 417. The account of Mr. Canton’s life in the 

lace above quoted having a tendency to lead the reader into the 
Fme error, I muft obferve, that it was not till the January follow- 
ing, that his experiments were fhewn to the Royal Society. -The 
meetings of that body are always held on a Thurfday: if the author 
of that life had attended to this circumftance, he could hardly have 
afferted, thgt ‘‘ Mr. Canton’s pap.r upon this occafion procured him, 
on the 22d of March 1750, the bonour of being elected a member of 
the Society ;”’ for the day of his election, being neceflarily on a 
Thurfday, muft confequently have happened in the year 1749-50, 








* The late Dr. Lardner, N. B. Thefe difcourfes are. pofthumous.’ 


+ We infert this letter, to oblige the Writer, though the Review 
hath little concern in the fubject of it. 
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ten months, wanting only a few days, previous to Thurfday the 17th 
of January 1750-1, the day on which he exhibited his experiments; 
and that this was really the cafe appears from the Regifter of the So- 
ciety, to which, that there might be no miftake, I have got a friend 
in London to apply, in order to authenticate it. 

I have many reafons alfo to fuppofe, that the Author of the life in 
queftion is equally miftaken, when he fays that Mr. Canton kept 
back the publication of his experiments, through tendernefs to Dr. 
Knight, till he was perfuaded by Martin Folkes, Efg; not to with- 
hold ‘* a difcovery of fuch general utility to mankind, on any private 
confideration.”” Now the Prefident of the Royal Society, to whom 
I had prefented my pamphlet on this fubje@t fomething more than a 
year before the 17th of January 1750-1, cannot well be fuppofed to 
have been ignorant, that the whole of this difcovery was already in 
the hands of the Public. Mr. Canton’s experiments are fo nearly 
the fame with mine, that no one, who will take the trouble of come 
paring them together, can well doubt from whence they were bor- 
rowed ; and I think myfelf the more warranted in fuppofing them 
borrowed from myfelf, on account of the following circumi{tance : 
In the next Whitfun-holidays after the publication of my book, Mr. 
Canton, together with the late Mr. Ellicott the watchmaker, and 
another friend, came down to Cambridge, where, at their particu- 
Jar requeft, I fhewed them the method therein defcribed of procuring 
magnetifm by means of iron bars. With the very ready and com- 
plete fuccefs attending the experiments, Mr. Canton appeared rather 
furprifed and much pleafed, declaring at the fame time, that he 
would repeat them, as foon as he fhould get back totown. This, I 
have .been informed he accordingly did, and that he frequently 
fhewed them to his friends in the courfe of the following fummer, 
not as his own, but as mine *. ‘Thefe experiments were in fub- 
ftance the fame, as thofe he exhibited to the Society in the January 


following, with a little difference in the form only, a difference, 
which 





* Mr. Smeaton diftinfly remembers, that the journey above re- 
ferred to, was fubfequent to the publication of Mr. Michell’s treatife 
on Artificial Magnets; and that very foon after Mr. Canton’s return 
from. Cambridge, Mr. S. was one of a party at Mr. Canton’s 
houfe ; of which party was the late Mr. Ellicott and Dr. Knight, 
fince alfo deceafed; when Mr. Canton exhibited the procefs of 
Mr. Michell as defcribed in his late treatife: with the ready fuccefs 
of which, the Doétor not only feenied furprifed, but declared that he 
could not have believed, any method could have been found, to 
have procured fo ftrong a degree of magnetifm fo expeditioufly ; with 
other expreflions tending to fhew, that Mr. Michell’s procefs had 
not been known to the Doétor before: and Mr. S. alfo remembers, 
that it was not till fome months after this exhibition, that Mr. C. 
exhibited his experiments to the Royal Society, at which Mr. S. 
was prefent; with which Dr. K. was offended irreconcilably ; al- 
leging, it was critically timed, as he was then about concluding a 
treaty with the Navy Board, that his bars might be ufed in the 
royal navy : whereas the Dottor remained in friendfhip with Mr. 
M. ever after. ‘ J. S. 
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whiclf might not improbably be borrowed from fome experitients 
of Da Hamel’s, with which it exactly coincides. See the Memoirs; 
of the Académie des Sciences for the year 1745, p- 181, which being 
printed in 1749, it can hardly be fuppofed he fhould not have feen. 

The Rev. Mr. Ludlam of Leicefter, who is ftill living, was pre- 
fent, when I fhewed the above experiments. Iam, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Thornhill, Your obedient humble Servant, 

17th May, 17856 JOHN MICHELL, 





fmall fhare of our attention. Among its various contents, not lefs 
ftriking than fingular and ‘ eccentric,’ (and which, through want 
of time, we can only acknowledge in this general way) we could 
not avoid noticing expreflions, and fentiments, which give us the 


Vall Greville *.* A fecond letter from * An unknown ad anil has excited no 


- moft favourable idea of the writer’s worth and good fenfe, improved 


by an extenfive range of obfervation: an idea not a little ftrength- 
ened by the poetical lines inclofed in the letter. As to our opinion 
of the merit of the little poem we are {peaking of, in point of com- 
pofition, the ingenious author is requefted to excufe our filence, as 
we long fince declared it to be an eitablifhed rule with us, never to 
hazard our judgment on papers of any kind iz manufeript. For-the 
refit, we beg leave to offer our belt thanks to this friendly corre- 
\fpondent, for his very obliging packet—which we could eafily pats 
ceive to have come from no ordinary hand. 





t't We are obliged to a Correfpondent, who figns himfelf 2 
Lover of Truth, for his polite addrefs; and we very readily corre&a 
miftake into which we were inadvertently Jed in our Review of Let- 
ters to a young Nobleman on Government and Civil Liberty. [Vid. Rev. 
for February 1785, Art. VI.] While we maintain our own fenti- 
ments (fufficiently known to the Public) on this fubjeét, we ought, 


liment which we thought he paid to the adminiftration of Lord 


LA Revers in juftice to the ingenious Author*to acknowledge, that the com- 
ian 


North, was defigned for another adminiftration ; and confequently 
that our note of interjection was totally mifapplied. We are always 
happy to correct miitakes; and efpecially fo, when, by correcting 


them, we draw nearer to the Author, PR aah 
t+ Adolefcens fhall be anfwered in our next. eae 





: ERRATA in our laft, for May. 
P. 331, for O&. 29. (the death of Dean Swift) r. O& 19. The 
error was copied from the book. | 
— 332, in the infcription on Swift’s monument, laf line, for ¢ 1778,’ 


r. 78. 
— 337, in the laft par. of the account of Dean Swift, for * contre- 


verly,’ ¥. commentary. 
— 378, Art. 14, 1.5, for ‘ applies,’ r. replies. 
— 379, 1. penult. for ‘ we do prefume,’ r. do xot. 
— 391, 1. 1,-for ‘ no wonder, than the refult,’ r. no wonder that, 


&c. re 
fithamothK, 0-473 f 2. for favorable 
, un yovrrable - ; 
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APPEN DIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VoLumeE the SEV8NTY-SECOND, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. 


Del Mufae Capitolino, &c. 1. e« The Mufum of the Capitol. Vol. 
IV. Containing the Bafo Relieves. Rome. Large Folio, 


HIS is one of the moft magnificent works that has been 

publifhed in the prefent or any other age, confidered as a 
collection of the precious remains of ancient art. Antiquaries, 
artifts, and connoiffeurs have been waiting with impatience, thefe 
thirty years paft, for the publication of this 1Vth volume. The 
three preceding ones were publifhed by the learned prelate J. 
Borrart; the 1ft, in 1747, containing the engravings of go fta- 
tues with their defcriptions ; the fecond, in 1750, containing 89; 
and the third in 1755, which contains g1, with 196 pages of 
explications. The prefent volume, comprehends the a/ffo- 
relievos, with elegant and learned Gefcriptions in Italian and 
Latin, to render them more generally ufeful, is not yet come 
toourhands. We fhall therefore avail ourfelves of the account 
that is given of it in the Efemeridi Letterarie of Rome, to in- 
form our readers of its valuable contents. 

The ancient remains here exhibited, occupy 69 plates, deline- 
ated and engraved by Djminico Campigha. The baflo-relievos that 
ornamented the ancient triumphal arch, called the arch of Porto- 
gallo in the Via Flaminia, which was demolifhed in the year 1662, 
by the order of Alexander VII. were removed into the AZuf/eum 
Capitolinum. A drawing of this arch forme the firft froutilpiece 
of the prefent volume, and the fecond exhibits the front of that 
part of the Capitoline palace, which has its view to the eaft. A 
medal, in honour of the founder of this noble mufeum, Cle- 
ment XII. of the houfe Corfini, is placed at the head of the 
preface. The contents of this fourth volume are as follow§: 

A Sarcophagus, found in the place called Monte del Grano, 
ingenioufly explained by the Abbé Venuti, who ceniiders it as 
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the fepulchral urn of Alexander Severus and Julia Mammes, 
his mother, and adorned with feveral ba/fo-relievos. 

An altar, reprefenting the birth and education of Jupiter, 
more precious on account of ‘the fingularity of the fubdject than 
the excellence of the fculpture, and which feems to have been 
dedicated to /upiter Latialts. 

The Statilian monument, found in the Janiculum, on which 
is imprinted the meafure of a Roman foot, that has long attracted 
the attention of the learned. This is accompanied with other 
remains, which alfo exhibit the antient Roman foot, and were 
collected by order of Benedi&t ALV. 

An altar confecrated to J/s, accompanied with a learned 
explication. We find, here, illuftrations on the baflo-relievos 
of the triumphal arch of Porto-Gallo above-mentioned, which 
is fuppofed to reprefent Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
(the one reading the petitions of the Romans, and the other 
in the attitude of an Orator), as alfo the Apotheofis of the 
younger Fauftina, who was deified by her hufband in Afia, 
where fhe died. ‘The different opinions of antiquaries concern- 
ing this remarkable monument are here related, and the prefe- 
reace is given to that which has been maintained by Nardini, 
Severoli, Vignoli, and other learned men. 

This is followed by an altar dedicated to Pallas, and repre- 
fenting the inftruments ufed in facrifice.—A baflo-relievo ex- 
hibiting the Archigallus of Cybele, with all its whimfical orna- 
ments, and a round mafs of marble, whofe circumference is or- 
namented with the life of Achrlies, from the moment of his birth 
to that of the barbarous treatment he gave to the dead body of 
Heétor. 

Among the fpoi!s and monuments that were tranfported by 
Aurelian from Palmyra to Rome, after the defeat of Zenobia, 
was an altar dedicated to the tutelary gods Aglibolus and 
Malachiglus. This. altar, om which are two infcriptions, 
one in Greek, and the other in the language of Palmyra, is 
placed here, with the Latin tranflations of them, taken from a 
learned difiertation of F. Giorgi), De Inferiptionibus Palmyrenis, 
que in Mufca Palnyreno adfervantur interpretandis, publifhed in 
8vo at Rome, in the year 1732 *. 





* The tranflation of the firft is as follows: AGLiBoLto et Ma- 
LACHBELO, patriis dits etiam (hoc) fignum confe@um ex argento de re- 
ditibus fuis pofuit cum omni ornatu nobilis Palmyrenis filius Anticchi, ad 
Jalutem Jfuam peopriam et (conjugis) una Jecum viventis et filicrum fuo- 
rum in menfe. Schevat anno 2 & PH.—The verfion of the fecond 
runs thus: dra facra Malachbelo caufa folvendi voti. Magi antiftites 
cohortium Calbijenfium et Palmyrenorum celebrdrunt lubentifime folemnia 
éonfecrationis. 
| : The 
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The Mofaics are placed among the baffo-relievos. One of the 
former is here inferted, which was found in the port of Antium, 
and reprefents the viStory ob: ained by Love over Hercules, who is 

exhibited {pi inning, and ts furrounded by lions tam:d by cupids. 

The ample vafe which follows, is precious not only on ace 
count of its form and perfeét beauty, but alfo, as it is placed on 
a pedeftal that reprefents, in ancient Tulcan Sculpture, the XII 
great deities. 

Next in order we fee an urn, reprefenting the Amazons ene 
gaged in battle with Thefeus and the Athenians. A beauti- 
ful farcophagus, exhibiting Endymion devoted to eternal fl-ep, 
in confequence of the gift of immortality which he obtained 
from Jupiter; another monument of the fame kind, compre- 
hending the whole ftory of Prometheus, or the myftical philofo- 
phy of the pagans concerning the creation, and the life and death 
of man; a third farcophagus, which probably, on account of its 
containing the afhes of fome famous poet, is ornamented with 
the whole choir of the mufes; and a fourth, reprefenting 
Diana defcending to vifit Endymion, with feveral other {ee 
pulchral monuments. 

The monuments that come efter thefe are, An ornament of 
a cornice, reprefenting feveral Divinitics.— Three altars found 
in the antient port of Antium, and confecrated to the Gods of 
the fea.—T wo centaurs of grey marble, one of the ornaments 
of the great willa Adriana near Tivoli, where they were dug up by 
¢: orders of the late Cardinal Furiettimand three baffo-relievos 

hich formerly adorned the temple of Neptune, built by Agrippa, 
and are filled with nautical inftruments, and a variety of uten- 
fils employed in the facrifices that were offered to the Gods of 
the ocean. 

Thefe are followed by along feries of baffp relicvos, one of 
the fepulchral kind, reprefenting ‘the whole ftory of Meleager, as 
it is related in the Metamorphofes of Ovid,—anorher, cer- 
tain obfcenities in the orgies of Bacchus,—a third, Diana {ur- 
rounded with her different thi tatadibe sel fourth, of the moft 
perfect Tufcan workmanthip, expreiling epic poetry, or Apollo 
teaching Caliope mufic, or, perhaps, Caliope herfelf teaching 
Orpheus to Play upon the Lyre,—a fifth, Neprefenting Alexan- 
der the Great, drawn by his friends halt dead from the waters 
of Cydnus, and affifted by his- phyfician Philip, who prepares 
the beverage which reftored him to life.—a /ixth, ornamented 
with the figures of ALfculapius and Hygeia his daughter,—a 
feventh, in rt marble, confecrated to the Goddefs of Health,— 
an eighth of fine marble of Paros, the work of Callimachus, re- 
prefenting a faun and three bacchanals, or, perhaps, the three 
Spartan women mentioned by Pliny, which were alfo reprefented 


in marble by Callimachus, in a dancing attitude,—the ninth ex- 
li2 hibiting 
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hibiting the deification cf a child, probably the fon of the Em- 


peror Domitian the tenth, the figures of a lady playing upon 
the harp, and that of acat leaping with ardour at the view 
of two ducks—the eleventh, a fragment refptding two goats, a 
dog, a tree, a temple, a river, and a boat with two figures. 

The baffo-relievo, placed under No. 50, exhibits the whole 
fable of the boar of Calydon. All the other monuments, till 
we come to No, 67, are as follows: 

A view of a chafe, or of a combat with Elephants, horfes and 
lions, —T he fabulous hiftory of Andromeda,—The fleep of En- 
dymion,—T he rape of Proferpine,—A Tufcan Rotundo dedi- 
cated to Vela, or fomething analogous,~ An o€tagonal urn of 
exquifite fculpture, reprefenting a Bacchanale of Children.—A 
vafe of Paros marble with five figures,—An urn containing 
the infancy of Bacchus in elegant fculpture,—A votive facri- 
fice to AZ(culapius or a folemn fupplication to Ceres. (This 
alternative feems ridiculous.) - A round altar, dedicated to Her- 
cules Vitrix, of rare merit, by its excellent workmanfhip, its 
in{cription, and its beautiful ornaments,—A precious fepulchral 
urn, of the fineft fculpture, and in the higheft prefervation : 
it exhibits a marine chorus, preceding Venus, who is accom- 
panied by two Cupids, feated on a fea goat, and furrounded by 
nercids, intermixed with cupids, tritons, and dolphins.— A beau- 
tiful marble reprefenting Bacchus, conqueror of the Indies,— 
A {quare altar, of Paros marble, found without tle gate Capena, 
placed formerly in the temple of Serapis, and confecrated by 
the augur Scipio Orphitus. —__ 

The monument exhibited in the 68th plate (the laft but one 
of the volume) may be numbered among the moft interefting in 
this collection, both on account of its celebrity, and the erudition 
that reigns in the explications with which it is accompanied. 
It was formerly an obje& of the learned refearches of Beger Mont- 





faucon, and Fabretti: but notwithftanding the merit of thefe re- 


fearches, the illuftrations of it given by Mr. Nicholas Foggini in this 
work, difcover an eminent degree of fagacity and erudition. The 
monument is dedicated to the memory of Homer, by an artift, 
who, like others of ancient times, took from his poem all the 
fubjeéts of his pi€tures, ftatues and relievos, from a perfuafion 
that this immortal bard comprehended al] the myfteries of 


—<eity, was acquainted with all the different cuftoms of nations, 


has given an idea of all the arts neceflary to human life, and 
collected the principal maxims of the pureft and moft perfedc& 
philofophy. The infcription on this antient fragment, engraven 
in capital Letters, fhews that his was the opinion of the artift. 
It is comprehended in a diftich, of which the beginning is 
wanting, as alfo all the left fide of the redievo. The part that 
remains is 
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QPHON MA®E TAZIN OMHPOT 
O®PA AAEIZ MAZTHE METPONEXHE XOOIAL. 

All the events related by Homer in his Iliad, are reprefented 
in {culpture on this monument, and diftributed into compart- 
ments equal in number to the books of that immortal poem. 
The monument was difcovered fortuitoufly among the ruins of 
a facred edifice on the Via Appia, about ten miles from Rome, 
where ftood the village called Soville by the ancient Romans, 
and where alfo was found another celebrated marble reprefent- 
ing the Apotheofis of Homer, which is ft:ll to be feen in the palace 
Colonna, and a coloflal marble butt, exhibiting fymbolically the 
Apotheofis of Claudius, which is placed upon the wings of an 
eagle. Our author gives feveral plaufible reafons for his opinion 
concerning the origin of this remarkable monument, and de- 
{cribes its contents with great perfpicuity and erudition. 

The 69th, which is the laft plate of this volume, exhibits the 
moft beautiful ancient Mofaic which has yet been difcovered, 
The fize of the little ftones, of different colours, which com- 
pofe it, is fo fmall, that there are 160 in the {pace of one inch of 
a Roman foot. The excellence of the workmanhhip confifts prin- 
cipally in the admirable dexterity difplayed by the artift in the 
diftribution of the whole, according to the rules of per/pective, 
which thus evidently appear to have been known and praétifed 
by the ancients. ‘This curiofity was difcovered by Cardinal 
Furietti, in the ruins of the Villa Adriana, together with two 
ftatues of the centaurs. I[t is undoubtedly a faithful copy of 
the celebrated molaic in the pavement of the temple of Perga- 
mus, the work of Sofus, and of which Pliny has given a par- 
ticular defcription *. 

We have only to add, that our learned editor has given 
ample explicaiions of the celebrated vale, found in the funeral 
urn of Alexander Severus, and ornamented with feveral iculp- 
tures; and of a fquare altar, dedicated to Cybele, and adorned 
with a reprefentation of the famous exploit of the veftal Claudia 
Quinta, who vindicated her fufpected modefty by a pretended 
miracle. He has alfo given us the farcophagus, reprefenting the 
choir of the mufes, which is in the churh of St. Mary, on the 
Aventine mount, and has been hitherto unpubl fhed ; likewife a 
baflo-relievo of the triumph of Bacchus, which is in the Englifh 








* Pliny’s defcription is as follows: ‘* Pavimenta originem apud 
Grezcos habent, elaborate arte, picture ratione, donec /ithe/frota 
expulere eam. Celeberrimus fuit in hoc genere So/us, qui Pergami 
ftravit, quam vocant A/aroton con, quoniam purgamenta Cene in 
pavimento, queque everri folent, veluti relicta, fuerat parvulis e 
teftulis, tinétifqgue in varios colores: Mirabilis ibi columba bibens, 
et aguam umbraé capitis infufcans. Apricantur alia Jcabentes fefe in 
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college at Rome, and two medals now engraved for the firft 
time, the one reprefenting Trajan and Plotina, ftruck by order 
of Adrian, and found Jately near Civita Vecchia; the other re- 
prefenting Aurelian, and dedicated Apollini C ‘onfervatori. 





ArT. Il. 


Memoire fur les differentes Manieres d'adminifirer l’ ElePricité, &e. i. ee 
A Memoir concerning the different Methods of adminiftering 
Medical Eleétricity, together with Obfervations on the Effects 
they produced. By M.Maupuvt, M.D. Member of the Royal 
aaa of Medicine. &vo. pp. 301. Paris. 1784. 


HIS memoir is the refult of great induftry and acute ob- 

feryation, employed by the ingenious author in the invef- 
tigation of all the phenomena and ¢ffedts that eleGtricity is ca- 
pable of prcducing upon the human body, more efpecially when 
it is in an unfound or difeafed ftate. For its contents Mr. M. 
is greatly indebted to the electrical difcoveries, and the medical 
application of them that have been made by Englith philofophers 
and phyficians, 

In the firft of the three parts of which this work is compofed, 
the authortreats of eleven methods of applying eleétricity to . 
the cure of difeafes, and of all the apparatus ufed refpectively on 
thefe occafions, and the manner of employing them. The fir/ is 
the electrical bath, fo called becaufe it furrounds the patient with 
an atmofphere of the e'ectrical fluid, in which he is plunged, 
and receives pofitive electricity. In this operation, the patient, 
placed on an infulator, is in communication with the conduétor 
of the machine, by the intervention of a fhank of polifhed metal, 
terminated by two balls, one of which is in contaét with his 
body, and the other with the condudtor, The effects of this 
operation are, generally, as follows: the pulfe is accelerated a 
fixth: heat is increafed in all parts of the body, and renewed in 
thofe which were deprived of it; a falivation is often excited; 
the courfe of the urine and excremental matter is promoted : 
and the tone of the fibres is animated and improved. This 
method of treatment is of the gentler kind, produces its effc& 
flow!y and gradually, and is adapted to tender and delicate con- 
ftitutions. 

The fecond manner.—When the patient is placed in the fitu- 
ation already mentioned, and fparks are drawn, by excitation, 
from different parts of the body, with more or lefs force as the 
globe or electric is turned with more or lefs rapidity and fre- 
quency,. it is well known, that the effets produced by the 
{parks, are a fhock, agitation, heat, anda kind of prickling in 
the parts affected. In this cafe the mulcle is contra d, the 
epidermis, or (carf-fkin is raifed, and the parts. affected aflume a 
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vivid or reddifh hue. It is in this manner that ele@tricity is em- 
loyed in paralytic complaints. 

The third manner is pra&ifed by drawing {parks from certain’ 
parts, as from the face, the infide of the mouth, or the orbits of 
the eyes in the gutta ferena, by means of an exciter, which pafles'’ 
through a glafs tube, and thus modifies and diminifhes the ac- 
tion of the fparks, that would otherwife affe@t, with too much 
violence, thefe delicate parts. of the human frame. A peculiar, 
and fourth manner of application is uf:d in the cafe of deafne/s, 
in which the fparks are drawn from the ear. The inftrumests 
emploved in this cafe, are wires of polifhed tron, bent intoa 
femi-circle at one end, terminated tn various manners at the 
other, and to which are adapred a glafs hanule thar is placed 
near the femi-circular extremity. By this method of e ectrifye 
ing the interior part of the ear is, at firft, more or lefs ‘welled, 
which, for fome days, encreafes the deafneis ; but this twelling 
is foon diminifhed in confequence of a more abundant fecretion 
of the cerumen, or wax of the ear, and alfo of a ferum, 

The ufe that has been made of the Leyden phial, and its elec- 
trical commotion, in feveral medical cales, by celebrated phy- 
ficicns, is pretty generally known; as is alfo Franklin’s ingeni- 
ous theory of that famous experiment; of which theory our 
author gives here a very elegant and circumftantial account. 
But great inconvenieniences were found to arife from the vio- 
lent commotions produced by this expetiment. It has, how- 
ever, been rendered more fafely and ufefully applicable to medi- 
cal purpofes, by the addition of an electrometer with a glafs 
bafe, by which the electrical fhock may be modified ad /ibitum, 
and communicated in any degree that is judged proper, and by 
which equal commotions may be produced, whatever may be 
the ftate of the atmofphere, or the force of electricity on any 
particular day. As this inftrument is of Englifh iavention, we 
need not enlarge upon it here. 

Another method of applying eleétricity, confifts in wehating 
to a particular determinate part of the body, without the infula- 
tion of the perfon, a metallic point (or one made of moift wood) 
faftened to a chain which communicates with the conduétor. 
The ation of the metallic point is milder than that of the 
wooden one.: the only fenfible effect it produces, is like that of 
agentle breeze, or current of air, which neither irrttates nor 
wounds the tendereft parts.x—Again, The patient being infu- 
lated, and in communication with the conductor, the electrical 
fluid is drawn off through a determinate point of the body, by 
prefenting, at the diftance of an inch trom this point, a point 
of metal, or of un-infulated wogd.— When it is judged proper 
to dire&t the courfe of the ele@rical fluid through the parts of 


the —_ that lie between two determinate points whatever, the 
li4 following 
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following method is obferved: to one of thefe points (he patient 
being infulated) an infulated point is prefented, and an un-infu- 
lated point to the other. 

The eleétrical operation, by rubbing through flannel, is per- 
formed by pafling the ball of an uninfulated rubber over, and in 
conta& with, the cloaths of the eleétrified and infulated patient, 
The part that is to be electrified muft be covered with a fingle or 
double flannel, fitting clofe to it, without forming any fold, 
The patient feels an uneafy fenfation, produced by the fmall 
fparks, which efcape froth the rough and hairy parts of the 
flanne}, as the ball paffes over it. 

The account of thefe different manners of employing elec- 
tricity, is terminated by the method that M. Partington has fuc- 
cefsfully made ufe of in London, which confifts in making the 
electrical fluid circulate, by means of two points, from the top 
to the bottom of the os facrum, and through other adjacent parts, 
in a direétion here particularly mentioned, which fhews the 
great ufe of the points in the application of Electricity to mee 
dical purpofes. ! 

The merit of M. MaupuytT, in this fir? part of his work is 
that of an obferver, who has tollowed, with an attentive eye, 
the methods that have been difcovered in other countries, efpe- 
cially in England, of modifying the impreffions of the electrical 
fluid, and directing with certainty its coarfe and its local appli- 
cation, and who has improved thefe methods for the benefit of 
his own country, where this kind of practice has not been 
adopted, 

In the fecond part of this work, he treats of the diforders 
wherein eleétricity has been employed; of the various methods 
of electrifying in each, and ofthofe to which his repeated ob- 
fervations have induced him to give the preference, in a great 
number of cafes here minutely and circumftantially fpecified, 
It appears from his experiments and obfervations, that the dif- 
orders, in which electricity has produced the moft numerous 
and complete cures, are fuppreilions of the mex/frua, and para- 
lytic complaints, He has alfo found it productive of good ef- 
feéts in recent rheumatifms and {ciatic pains; and experience 
has already given him fanguine hopes of its proving falutary in 
the King’s evil; in diforders that arife from the infpiffation of 
the human milk; in feveral kinds of tumours, occafioned by 
lymphatic coagulations, in convulfions, and other difeafes, 

In the third part, M. MaupbuyrT gives a particular account of 
the works of the learned in this medica] branch of eleGrical fcience, 
that have been publifhed in France, and in other countries, com- 
prehending not only thofe in which it is profeffedly and exclu- 
fively treated, but thofe alfo in which it is occafionally illuf- 
trated ;-- Thus his memoir exhibits the fubfance of all that has 
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hitherto been fald upon medical ele@ricity; and it has proved 
both an incentive and a guide to a great number of phyficians 
and philofophers in France, who actually employ their labours 
with zeal in this important tine of medical practice. 





ArT. Ill. 

CoMETOGRAPHIE, ou Traité Hifforique et Theoretique des Cometes. 
i.e. ComMETOGRAPHY, or an Hiftorical and Theoretical Treas 
tife on Comets. By M. Pincrd#, Regular Canon of St. Gene- 
vieve, Chancellor of the Univerfity, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 2 Vols. in 4to. of about 600 Pages 
each, with Plates. Paris. 1783. 


F a work of fuch philofophical magnitude as this, has hi- 
therto, we know not how, efcaped our vigilance, we judge 
it our duty rather to place it late than never in our literary re- 
cords. Many of our readers may not yet have heard of it, and 
no lover of aftronomical fcience ought to be unacquainted with 
its exiftence. It employed the learned and affiduous labours of 
its author during a very long courfe of years; it was far ad- 
vanced in the year 1764, when M. de la Lande gave the firft 
edition of his a/ffronomy; but its publication was retarded by the 
voyages of M. Pincr# to America, and the Indies, and many 
other incidental occupations. It has tripled the nonum prema- 
tur in annum of Horace, but is not certainly the worfe for that; 
and it is undoubtedly the moft complete work on ghe fubject 
hitherto publifhed. 

The learned author has placed at the head of the firft volume 
an introduétion relative to the general hiftory of cometary aftro- 
nomy (if we may ufe that exprefflion) and a general idea or 
{ketch of the fyftem of the univerfe. Then follows a particular 
account of all the doétrines and notions of the ancients con- 
cerning the nature and motions of comets; concluding with the 
difcoveries of Sir Ifaac Newton, who was the firft that con- 
fidered thefe bodies as real planets. As M. Pingré, in his ge- 


.neral hiftory of Comets, has taken notice of feveral that are 


mentioned in the writings of the Chinefe, this circumftance 
has engaged him in feveral refearches concerning the ftate of 
chronology and aftronomy in that nation, This general hiftor 
is continued in the fecond volume, and contains not only ail the 
comets which have hitherto appeared, but alfo a table of the ele- 
ments of all thofe, whofe orbits it has been poffible to calcu- 
late. In this table is comprehended the fecond comet of the 
year 1784. It was difcovered at Malta, by Chevalier Dangos ; 
but its elements were imperfectly known before the publication 
of this work. 
From thefe hiftorical views of his fubjeét, our author proceeds 
to treat of the nature of comets, and the manner of calculating 
their 
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their orbits: and here he gives a particular account of thofe, 
whofe return is either known with certainty, or expeéted upon 
grounds, which are of the higheft probability *. He afterwards 
enumerates the methods that have been propofed for the calcue 
Jation of comers by the geometricians and aftronomers, fince 
the time of Newton; and he has fubjoitned to this account 
more extenfive and accurate tables, than any that have been 
hitherto exhibited. He alfo takes notice of the groundlefs 
terrors which the appearance of comets have fo often excited 
in the minds of the multitude, and fhews how unlikely it is 
that a comet fhould come into contact with the earth, or remain 


_ Jong enough in an approximation to it, to produce any fentiole 


or fatal effeds. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by a particular confideration 
of the atmofphere and the tails of comets, which latter are no 
more than the atmofphere rarified by heat, in proportion as the 
comet approaches to the fun. All the circumftances of thefe 
phenomena are here explained, and the methads of accounting 
for them, that have been propofed by different philofopkers, are 
enumerated and examined, 

Upon the whole we may obferve, that this important work 
contains all the difcoveries that have been hitherto made, and 
an accurate view of all the opinions and reafonings that have 
been propofed on the fubject of comets. It is moreover en- 
riched with a great quantity of new calculations and inrerereft- 
ing imp:ovements relative to this curious branch of aftronomical 


{cience. 
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Me'rnove facile de conferver a peu de frais les grains et les farines. 
i.e, An ealy and cheap Method of preferving different Kinds of 
Grain, and their refpective Meal or Flower. By M. Parmegier. 


Royal Cenfor. 8vo. Paris. 1784. 


HIS excellent method, indicating the proper ufe of air and 
fire, on which the prefervation of grain entirely depends, 

was tried by an experience of fifteen years, before it was pro- 
pofed by the Author to the Governors of the Royal Hotel for Jn- 
walids. It has been adopted there as well as in ih hofpitals of 
Paris, and other public eftablifhments. It confifts in the ufe of 
ovens (inftead of M. Du Hamel’s ftove) to remove the moifture 
of the air, and in keeping the grain in feparate facks, &c.—The 
objeCtions of fome anonymous writers againtt this method gave 
rife tothe prefent publication, in which we find the account of a 
new feries of experiments made by M. Parmyier, to afcertain its 





* Such are the comets of 1556, 1652, 1661, 1677, 1680, and 1682. 
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utility. The refults of thefe experiments concern the Natural 
Philofopher as well es the Farmer, and this book ought to be 
in the hands of both. 
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Memoires et Obfervations de Chimie. i e. Chemical Memoirs and 
Obiervations. By M. pe Fouwrcrory, M.D. Royal Cenfor, 


Member of the Koyal Society of Medicine, Proteffor of Chemiltry, 
&c. in 8vo. 445 Pages, with Plates. Paris. 1784. 


HIS Work, which opens feveral new points of view in 
the obfcure region ot Chen.ical Science, and contains 
fame important difcoveries and many wile reflections, is publithed 
with an approbation and privilece from the Acadenvy of Sciences 
and the Royal Society of Med-cine. It is defizned by the Au- 
thor as a fupplment to the Elements of Chemijiry, which he 
publifhed in the year 1752. ‘Tne greatett part of the Memoirs 
jt contains were read, at differ_ne times, to the Academy of 
Sciences, and were defigned to be printed in the Academical Col- 
lection of the Memoirs of learned Foreigners. ‘The Memoirs 
and Ootervations, contained in this Work, are too numerous 
to render it practicable for us, either to analyze or even to men- 
tion them all, They are not all equally interefting ; and even: 
if they were, they muft not encroach upon the {pace due to. 
other publications which have a juft claim to our attention. 
It is alfo natural to enlarge lefs on fuch books as may be 
eafily purchafed by every curious reader: famples are fufficient 
in fuch cafes, and thofe which we here feleét, will, no doubt, 
contribute to recommend the whole. 

In the fir? Memcir our ingenious Author treats of the Art of 
making Experiments: an interefting fubject furely—and highly 
feafonable at this period of Philofophy, when the authority of 
experiments has futfered fo much from the precipitation or dex- 
terity of many who have appealed to them in favour of their. 
Opinions, and is, in many cafes, really become as ambiguous, 
as the voice of Hypothefis, If experimental evidence is liable 
to fallacy, in any {cience, it is peculiarly fo in that of Che- 
miftry, with a view to which our Author principally confiders 
it: for here the objects of experimental inveftigation are fo. 
minute and fubtjJe, and the phenomena often fo feebly percep- 
tible, that the nioft candid inveftigator may eafily deceive him- 
{elf, and a nimble-handed practitioner may, with ftill more . 
facility, impofe upon others by a phyfical legerdemain. What 
havock in the fphere of evidence might not fuch a man as 


Comus* make; Comus, who is not only an unparalleled . 





* Comus was the name which the learned and ingenious Monfieur 


Le Dru aflumed when he exhibited at Paris as a Juggler. 
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Jugg'er, when he appears in that profeffion, but alfo an acute 
and ingenious Philofopher, when he appears in his true and 
ferious charaGter ? If he could deceive the quickeft and moft 
vigilant eye by his nimble conveyance, when he converted yolks 
of eggs into tye-wigs, what might he not do in his experi- 
mental treatment of aerifoum fubftances, phlogifton, and: fuch 
like entities, which fcarcely fall under any of our fenles, and 
are nearly fo unfubltantial, as to be entitled to the denomina- 
tion of the medium inter ens et nihil of the fchoolmen? Our 
Author is, therefore, entirely in the right, when he fays, that 
the art of making experiments is not to cafy a matter as fome 
people imagine. It requires a piercing eye, a found judgment, 
and a cautious refolution not to draw confequences from an 

premiles, but facts acutely examined and often repeated. M. 
‘De Fourcroy points out more efpecially the difficulties that 
attend chemical experiments, and the afliduous efforts of at- 
tention they require. Nothing muft be negleéted. The fitu- 
ation of the elaboratory, the influence of a dry or humid air, 
the forms of veffels, machines and inftruments, the places, 
where the fubftances, which are to undergo examination, are 
kept or expofed, thefe and many other circumftances, here enu- 
merated, occafion differences which muft be attended to by the 
Chemift, when he forms his refults. Above al), the pride and 
{pirit of fyftem muft be totally fufpended; fer with the pre- 
judices it engenders, the acuteft eye will fee delufively, and 
error will be even honeftly embraced as truth. A lively and 
warm genius is alfo of dangerous confequence to the calm and 
fevere fpirit of obfervation, which is the fureft guide to real 
difcoveries, though a certain degree of imagination (that which 
may be called inventive) is ufeful in combining phenomena, 
and illuftrating their refults. 

It has been remarked that the weight of metallic fubftances 
is increafed in their calcination. This led our Author to ex- 
amine particularly the refearches of M. Lavozifier on this fubjed ; 
and this engaged him in inveftigations, whence he has drawn 
conclufions and refults of very confiderable importance to che- 
mical fcience. ‘Thefe are contained in Three Memoirs con- 
cerning the differences of martial precipitates, obtained from cauftic 
and non-cauftic alkalies. 

In another Memoir, M. De Fourcroy examines the pro- 
perties of falt formed by fixed air and iron, This he calls 
Martial Chalk, in confequence of the denomination of chalky 
acid or gas, which he and other learned men have judged 
proper to vive to fixed air. Ruft, according to the experi- 
ments of cur Author, confifls totally in this combination; and 
calx of iron muft not be confounded with martial chalk, pro- 
perly fo called, 
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The inflammable Gas of marfhy grounds is the fubje& of 
two memoirs. This, according to our Author, has a {mallee 
degree of inflammability, than the inflammable ge/és that are 
derived from other fubftances; it has alfo peculiar properties, 
which are owing to fixed air and to an odorous principle that it 
contains. When it is deprived of thefe two it becomes pure 
inflammable air, which may be imitated by combining ordinary 
inflammable gas with the chalky acid, 

The detonation of nitre, the caufe of the detonation of ful- 
minating powder, and the decompofition of tartar, vitriolated 
by fome metallic fubftances, are amply treated of in the three 
following Memoirs.——One of the moft intercfting pieces in 
this publication is, that which contains our Author’s Refearches 
concerning the nature of the principal reactives, and the uje that may 
be made of them in the analy/is of Mineral Waters. \t has been 
alleged, that analyzing fuch waters docs not lead to a diftinét 
knowledge of the true properties of this kind of remedy. Our 
Author looks upon tits reproach as unjuft, and endeavours to 
remove it. He acknowledges, indeed, that the moft exaét 
analyfis of mineral waters is not fufficicn: to indicate diftinGly 
and entirely a// their properties; but he thinks it demonftrably 
evident, that, by this analyfis, a very confiderable degree of 
light is thrown vpon their refpective virtues and the manner of 
adminiftering them The knowledge of their compofition and 
conftituent parts muft lead the Chemift to very probable and 
fatisfaGtory cenclulions, with refpect to their principal and pre- 
dominant properties. To deny this, would be to ftrike at the 
foundations of the wifeit tieortes, and to fubftitute a blind em- 
piricifm in the place of a medical practice, founded upon reafon 
and experience. he light that is obtained by the analyfis in 
queftion, emboldens Pig practitioner to make trials of the effi- 
cacy of mineral waters, whtch it would be rafh to attempt 
witnout fome previous knowledge of their properties and com- 
pofition. It has, moreover, been alleged to difcredit the utility 
and importance of this chemical analyfis, that there is no pro- 
portion between the {ma]] quantity of certain faline fubftances, 
found in mineral waters, and the effects which thefe waters pro- 
duce upon the animal ceconomy. But, fays our Author, if 
thofe wno hold this language, only confidered the nature of 
thefe falts—their prodigious “divifion in the waters —the great 
quantity of the mineral fluid that muft be ufed before any 
vifible effets are obtained from them—the fuccefs that often 
attends the fimpleft remedies, when they are applied with pa- 
tience and perfeverance—and the medicinal effects of certain 
falts, which are never employed alone, and are often found dif- 
fulvent in mineral waters, they would change their tone, and be 


fenfible of the weaknefs of an objec\ion, that has been lately 
handed 
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handed about with peculiar oftentation —After all—the number 
of cures palpably effeled by mineral waters, are the furct 
proofs of their filutary influence. 

There are many other articles in this publication that do 
honour to the capacity of its Author, and will render its perufal 
interefting to the ch. mical or medical Reader. 





ArT. VI. 


Voyage Pittorefque, ou Defcription des Royaumes de Naples et de 
Sictle, i.e. Travels through Naples and Sicily. lluftrated 
with Enzravings. 3 vols. in Folio. 


HIS work, of which the firft volume was publifhed above 

four years ago, could not efcape our attention for want of a 
palpable fize ; for it is pompous in magnitude, as well as in the 
fplendor of its engravings and ornaments. ‘The truth is, that 
Knowing the fpirit of the opulent and ingenious M. DE LA 
Borpe, who’ makes: merchandife of the fine arts with all the 
active efforts of commercial dexterity, and multiplies his vo- 
Jumes and engravings with an ardour, that bears hard upon the 
purfes of his fubfcribers, we could not help looking upon his 
undertaking, however fplendid, as rather a catch guinea bulinefs, 
and this, for a while, diminifhed our impatience to contribute 
to is fuccefs, Befive, this is not the work of an ingenious 
traveller, fuch as Count Choifeul Gauffer, or M. Houel, who 
really vifits the places defcribed, obferves what is truly intereft- 
ing, felects it with tafte, reprefents it with judgment, learning 
and elegance, and avoids the charge of loading his readers with 
expenfive fuperfluities. We cannot confider the prefent work 
in this light. It is a compilation of engravings, defcriptions, 
and defigns, collected from this and that rraveller, and of:en 
from this and that book, which our pretended traveller has not 
taken the trouble of quoting. And fee, gentle Reader, how 
volumes have increafed and multiplied in the hands of our col- 
lector! We were regaled with Pittore/que Views of Switzer- 
Jand and Italy, which were announced in 1776. Italy was to 
occupy five volumes, Naples one: and yet here behold three 
great Folio volumes for the kingdom of Naples alone ! 

Be that as it may, the work is far from being deftitute of 
merit:—there are feveral things which it would not be candid 
to omit, that will, at firft fight, give the curious a certain de- 
gree of prepofle ffion in its favour. The Abbé de St. Non, who 
refided two years in Italy, and afterwards travelled into Cala- 
bria (before the earthquakes) with two defigners, fent our 
Editor and projector a confiderable number of materials to en- 
rich his collection. Meflrs. Paris, Defprez and Renard ord 

tribute 
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tributed alfo feveral defigns worthy of publication; and the 
parts of this work, that relate to the arts, and to natural 
hiftory, were re(pectively examined and correéted by Meflts, 
Watelet, and the Abbe Faujas de St. Fond 

The firft volume of the Work, which is really both mag- 
nificent and inftructive, came forth in the year 1781. It con- 
tains 102 plates and 252 pages of defcription, in which we find 
beautiful views of Naples, its territory and curiofities, a hif- 
tory of ‘hat kingdom, and of Mount Vefuvius, and an account 
of the Neapolitan poets, muficians and artifts. The fecond vo- 
lume, which was publifhed in 1782, contains 283 pages and 
121 plates. Here we have the famous monuments and remains 
of He--ulaneum, a long detail of the theatrical exhibitions of the 
ancients, their theatres, circufles, naumachies; of the ruins of 
Pomwit; of the Campi Phlegrai; of volc:nos in general; of 
Pofzzoli, Campania, Cumz, Capua, Sueffa, Sorrento, Caferta, 
Mourt Caflin, the Furce Caudine, and the Hetrurian Vafes. 

The third volume appeared in 1783. It contains 201 pages 
and 101 plates, in which we find Calabria, Poeftum, Sorrento, 
Capri, and the tables of Peutingar. 

The fourth volume is to contain the defcription of Sicily. 
As yet only fix numbers of it have been publithed, the laft of 
which appeared at the end of the year 1784. Thele fix num- 
bers contain the defcription of Meffina, Palermo, Taormina, 
Catana, and Mount Etna. For this latter, the Public are 
obligéd to the commander Dolomieu, a naturalift of known and 


eminent merit. 





ArT. VII. 


La Po'tique de la Mufique. i. e. Concerning the Poetry of Mufic. 
By the Count de /a Cepede, Member of the Royal Academies and 
Societies of Dijon, Lyon, Touloufe, Rome, Stockholm, &c. In 


two Volumes, Svo. each about 350 Pages. 

HIS Nobleman is a great mufician, as well as an ingeni-+ 

ous naturalift, and compofes operas as well as fyftems of 
natural philofophy. His knowledge is certainly extenfive, and 
his fancy is as rich, warm, and lively as his penetration is 
acute. None therefore could be better qualified to analyze the 
nature and effects of mufic, and to point out the chara@ers and 
paffions it is capable of exprefling, than Monfieur de da Cepede. 
The title of his work is ingenious and happy. The Poetry of 
Mofic is as juft an expreffion, though a lefs ufual one, as the 
Mufic of Poetry. The three fine arts have one effential chae 
racter in common, namely, that they are mimetic or imitative 
of nature; but they have, alfo, many fimilar characters, even 
with refpect to the inftruments with which they imitate; and 


thus we find harmony, nay even melody, applied to founds, 
words 
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words and colours. All the powers by which mufic operates, 
pleafes, affeéts, and elevates, are unfolded and illuftrated in 
this excellent work, with the knowledge of aconnoifleur, and 
the fine enthufiafm of a genuine child of fancy and genius. It 
is an inftance of great, nay perhaps of reprehenfible, modefty in 
M. de la Cepede, to tell us, that his only intention was to be 
ufeful to young artifts, and thofe who, though ignorant of the 
theory of mufic, are yet defirous of being taught to appreciate 
the compofitions of great mafters. This intention the work is, 
indeed, perfecily adapted to anfwer: but the adepts in every 
branch of mufic, from the catch to the oratorio, will read him 
with pleafure, and even with inftruction; when he treats of 
fong, or vocal mufic and its accompaniments, of recitativos, airs 
and choruffes, of dramatic and church mujic, of concerts and infiru- 
mental mufic. Thefe are the fubjeéts of the prefent work. 
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ArT. VIII, 


Nova Verfio Greca Proverbiorum, Ecclefiaftis, &c. i.e. A new Greek 
Tranflation of the Book of Proverbs, of the Ecclefiaftes, the Song 
of Solomon, of Ruth, of Lamentations, and Daniel; together 
with certain feleé&t Paflages of the Pentateuch, now firft publifhed 
from the original manufcript (which is only to be found) in the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice, and illuftrated with fhort notes. 
By M. J. B. C. D’Anssz pe ViLtoison, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions at Paris, of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of London, &c. 8vo. 216 Pages, befide the Preface. 
1784. 

\ UITE diftin& from the Greek verfion of Sophronius, and 
from that which Apollinaris compiled from a variety of 
preceding tranflations, follows, pretty clofely, the Hebrew text, 
apd, ina great number of places, differs entirely from the Latin 
verfion of St. Jerome. The original MS. whence it is pub- 
lifhed, is upon parchment, of an oblong quarto form, and feems 
to have been written nearly about the time of Cardinal Be/fanon, 
who had it in his pofleffion. It is written in the Helleniftical 
idiom, or, if we may fo exprefs it, in Jewifh Greek. From this 
and feveral other circumftances, mentioned by the learned editor, 
it appears to have been compofed for the ufe of the fynagogues, 
as a {ubftitution in the place of the feptuagint, which was adopt- 
ed by the Chriftians, and was rejected by the Jews. Though 
the unknown tranflator follows attentively the Hebrew text, yet 
he does not do this fo fuperftitioully as Aguila, and without 
any regard to the rules, character and genius of the language in 
which he wrote. He has indeed, in feveral inftances, departed 
from the rules and fpirit of the Greek language; and this will 
render his work ufeful to thofe who ftudy the Hebrew. With 
refpect to the merit of his}verfion, this muft be afcertained ! : 
carefu 
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careful examination of its conformity with the Hebrew text, and 
alfo by comparing it with the verfions of Aguila, Theodotim, 
Symmachus, and the Septuagint. 

The paflages of the Pentateuch, publifhed in this verfion, are 
the predictions of Facob and Balaam, and the Two Songs of Mojes. 
‘The Venetian manu(cript contains, indeed, the whole Penta- 
teuch: but our editor has publifhed no more of it than thefe 
paflages, as famples; and it is only when he is acquainted with 
the reception thefe famples fhall obtain from the learned, that he 
will form his final refolution with refpeét to the publication of 
the whole. 





ArT. IX. 


Mémoires concernant \’Hiftoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Mccurs, les 
Ufages, &c. des Chinois. i. e. Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, 
Sciences, Arts, Manners, Cuftoms, &c. of the Chinefe. Vol. X. 
4to. pp. 510. Paris. 1784. (Vid. App. to Rev. Vol. LXX.) 


WO thirds of this volume are occupied by a general ine 

dex, in which the materials of the preceding volumes 
are fo richly difplayed, and fo judicioufly arranged, that the 
reader may, with great facility, find any thought, faét, or anec- 
dote, with refpect to which he may be defirous of refrefhing his 
memory. Some pieces, that were neceflary to bring the volume 
to an equal bulk with the others, are prefixed to this index, 
Thefe are —a fourth continuation of the portraits, or lives of the 
moft celebrated men in China,—the extract of a letter from the 
miffionary Amiot, dated at Peking, the 20th of October, 1782, 
—and, laftly, a colle&tion of thoughts, maxims, and proverbs, 
ar Paing from feveral Chinefe books, by M, Cibot, miffionary 
at P¢king. 

Of the four illuftrious Chinefe, whofe portraits are drawn 
with an eloquent and expreffive pencil, See-/a-Koang, not 
hitherto unknown in Europe, is the moft worthy of notice. 
He was of the ancient family of the See-Ma, which See-Ma- 
tfien, the reftorer of the Chinefe hiftory, after the general con- 
flagration of the works of the learned, rendered fo famous. 
He was born in the year 1018 of the Chriftian era, a period 
in which, if we may judge by thefe pieces of biography, there 
was at the court of Pking a greater fpirit of civilization, and fu- 
periogr difplays of eloquence in writing long letters, and making 
long fpeeches, than were to be obferved in any other part of 
the world. The probity and candour, the generofity and juf- 
tice, the frugal fimplicity and unexampled beneficence of See- 


Ma-Koang, were, indeed, illuftrious: his capacity and genius. 


were alfo uncommon, and his application to literature and {ci- 
ence, ardent and affiduous. He gave an early proof of prefence 
of mind; for even, before his feventh year, being at play with 
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feveral of his comrades, when one of them fell into a very large 
Jar of water, where they had been looking at the gold. fith 
fwimming, he immediately ran to feek a ftone, broke ‘onl jar, 
and thus letting the water out, faved the life of his companion, 
When he became the friend 6f the virtuous emperor ‘Jen t/cung, 
and when raifed by him to the moft eminent potts, he diiplayed 
his merit and talents in feveral affairs, which we rather think too 
unimportant to mention, and which our miffionaries relate with 
their ufual mellifluous and fuper-abundant eloquence. The 
perfonal quarrels, jealoufies, and intrigues of minifters, ge- 
nerals, women, and enavchs, (more efpecially at the court * of 
China, which is fo far off, and fo litile conne&ted with the reft 
of the world) cannot be very interefting. It is much more fo 
to know, that this eminent man wss the author of that gene- 
ral hiitory of the Chinefe empire*, of which the abridgment, 
made by another Chinefe, has been tranflated into French by 
Father de Mailla, and publifhed in twelve volumes gto, under 
the title of ‘The General Hiflory, or Grand’ Annals of China +.” 

If we read, with refpeét, in the portrait cf this great man, the 
account of his literary abilities, it is with feelings of a fuperior 
and more delicious kind, that we pafs in review the noble and 
affeting lines of his moral character. Our moral painter ex- 
hibits it in a variety of interefting details, and fhews us this 
good man after his retirement from court, vifiting the cottage 
of the poor, comforting the afflicted, contributing to the relief 
of the fick, terminating the quarrels of the village, in fhort, 
marking his days and hours with ufeful counfels and well-judged 
acts of beneficence. If there be no exaggeration here, See-A/a- 
Keang in the eleventh century, was one of the greateft ornaments 
to human nature that any age has produced. 

He was not, however, allowed to continue in this happy re 
tirement. After the death of the Emperor, he was again 
called to court, and appointed tutor to his fucceflor, and mi- 
nifter of the empire. His miniftry was glorious and falutary 
to the nation. His name was univerfally honoured and revered: 
his death was lamented with unparalleled demonftrations of for- 
row. ‘The empreis dowager, who had recalled him, was in- 
confolable ; and the emperor, whofe youth rendered the coun- 
fels of this great and good man fo neceflary to his bearing with 
dignity the burthen of the fceptre, fhed tears of affliGtion and 
defpair upon his bier. And yet what happened? Why, ten 
years after his death, he was, by the order of his imperial pupil, 
declared the enemy of his country and his fovereign, ‘and pro- 
nounced guilty of high treafon. By the fame order his titles 








* It confiited of 294. volumes. He was aflilted in this great 
work by « confiderable number of learned men, who were employed 
in compiling its materials. 
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were efficed, his tomb was deftroyed, the marble that contained 
his eulogy was pulled down, and another raifed in its place, con- 
taining a long enumeration of his pretended crimes. An inqui- 
fitorial fearch was made after his writings, and they were com- 
mitted to the flames with a kind of fury, This outrage againft fuch 
an unfpotted and illuftrious chara&ter was the work of a wicked 
cabal, whofe abufes had been reformed, and whofe iniquitous 
projects had been detected and difconcerted by the deceafed mi- 
nifter, and whofe pernicious fuggeftions had deceived the young 
prince, and feduced him to the commiffion of this barbarous 
act of injuftice, which, however, was condemned and cancelled 
by his fucceflor, who reftored the memory of See-A/a-Koang to 
its primitive glory, 

The three remaining portraits contain feveral leffons of good 
fenfe, and maxims of prudence, that princes and minifters might 
read with real profit, if they were not too much habituated to 
feck imaginary benefit, by thofe {tratagems and intrigues that the 
corruption of mankirid has rendered it fo difficult to banith from 


political tranfactions. | 
Thefe portraits (as we already obferved) are followed by an 


' extraét from a letter of the miffionary AmroT, dated at Peking 


the 20th of O&ober 1782. In this letter we have an account 
of the juft feverity with which the prefent Emperor of China, 
Kien-long, has lately punifhed the vexations and avarice of the 
Mandarines in the provinces; of the temporary fubmerfion of 
the ifland of Formofa; of the variation of the magnetic needle; 
and of the rifing and falling of the mercury in the barometer. 
The firft of thefe objects is fufficient to give us an idea of the 
calamities to which the Chinefe are expofed from their rivers 
and their mandarines. ‘The latter fatiate their avarice by thé 
moft oppreflive burthens impofed upon the impoverifhed people 
in the provinces; and three hundred and eighty of thefe officers, 
detected by the active perquifitions of foui, the prime mini- 
fter, were punifhed with degradation, exile, or death, according 
to the refpective guilt of their malverfations and crimes. The 
river Hoangho, which had been formerly brought back to its 
channel by the prudent and active meafures of Afoui, {welled 
lately beyond them with redoubled fury, and fpread its in- 
undations from eaft to weft, fubmerged towns, villages, and 
a tract of land tothe extent of thirty leagues, and reduced to 
the extremities of famine and mifery above fifty thoufand fa- 
milies. When the public granaries were opened, by the vigi- 
lant humanity of Akeui, for the relief of thefe fufferers, it was 
found that a confiderable part of the corn and provifions they 
contained had been plundered and fold by the rapacious manda- 
rines, who were brought in chains before the Emperor, and 


given over to condign punifhment. 
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The difafters that happened to the ifland of Tay-ouan, or Fore 
mila the 22d of May 1782, were greatly exaggerated in the 
relations of that dreadful event which were fent to Europe at the 
time. It was faid, that one part of the great mountain, which 
divides that ifland, had funk, and totally difappeared ; that the 
other had been, in a manner, overturned ; and that the greateft 
part of the inhabitants of the ifland had perifhed. The authen- 
tic account of this event, which was fent to the Emperor of 
China by the viceroy of Fou-kien, who received it from Mox- 
ha-lan, one of the principal officers of Formofa, was nearly 
as follows: ‘** On the 12th of the 4th month, a furious 
tempeft, accompanied with a heavy rain, and the higheft tide 


‘that had ever been obferved, kept the inhabitants, from 


three o’clock in the morning till four in the afternoon, in 
the continual apprehenfion of being fwallowed up in the 
waves. ‘This dreadful ftorm iffued, at once, from four dif- 
ferent parts of the horizon, and continued, all this time, with 
the fame violence. The public edifices, the granaries, falt- 
works, houfes and fhops of the inhabitants, were overturned, 
"The whole place exhibited a fcene of confufion and ruin. In 
the harbour two fhips difappeared, two were fhattered to picces, 
ten were fo damaged as to be unfit for farther fervice; about 
eighty merchant veflels were fwallowed up in the waves; five 
loaded with 100,000 bufhels of rice for Fou-kien, were funk 
with their cargoes ; many other veflcls or boats, which had not 
entered the port, difappeared entirely. As the whole ifland 
was covered with water, all kinds of provifions were either 
carried away or fpoiled, and the hopes of the harveft were to- 
tally deftroyed.” 

In this account of the difafter at Formofa, there is no men- 
tion made of an earthquake; and yet our miffionary thinks, 
that fomething of this kind muft have taken place; and that 
the vaicano that occafioned it may have been at a great depth in 
the fea. He obferves that, except the earthquake, every other 
circumftance of the difafter at Formofa was dire€tly the fame 
with thofe at Lima and Lifbon. 

The variation of the magnetic needle at Peking continues 
precifely the fame; that is, at between 2 and 24 degrees to- 
wards the weft, as appears from the meteorological obiervations 
of M. Amior. He alfo takes notice of a fingularity in the 
ftate of the mercury in the barometer, which may furnifh in- 
ductions for improving the theory of that inftrument, It 
confifts in this; that in the months of May, June, July, Au- 
guft, September, and a part of October, the mercury is always 
below 28 inches, and in the other months of the year always 
above that point. : 

The thoughts, maxims, and proverbs, tranflated from feveral 
Chinefe books by the miffionary CizoT, which terminate this 
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part of the. memoirs, are reduced to nine clafles. The firlt, 
relating to princes, miniflers, and courtiers, contains, among 
others, the following maxims : 

A debauched prince is always a mercilefs mafter. There may 
be exceptions to this rule ; but it is generally true, that the in- 
temperate indulgence of low paffions blunts the fine feelings of 
humanity, and renders the mind indelicate and felfifh. © 

It is by the PULSE of a patient, and not by his cries, that the 
phyfician judges of his cafe: the wife flatefman will follow a like 
method. If any of our politicians or fchemers fhould apply this 
maxim in their plans of national improvement, we would warn 
them againft looking upon the word pul/e as a prefs error, and 
seading purfe: for the original word is Pouls. 

A virtuous minifter neither fears calumny nor death. ‘There is 
nothing very extraordinary in this maxim: for with refpeé to 
fuch a minifter, calumny is his eulogy, and death rather the 
commencement than the term of his reward. 

There are feveral things to be jearnt from thefe maxims, with 
refpect to the manners and fentiments of the Chinefe. The 
mandarines and the women are here treated with afperity : and 
the latter are never praifed without reftri€tions, that leave an 
impreffion againft them. What the fex ought to be, is often well 
and happily expreffed ; what they are and ought not to be, is 
pointedly defcribed, and, we hope, exaggerated. 


ART. X. 

Phyfique Générale et Particuliére, i. e. A General and Particular 
Syitem of Natural Philofophy. By Count La Cerepe, Colonel 
in the Circle of Weftphalia, and Member of the Royal Acade- 
mies and Societies of Dijon, Toloufe, Stockholm, Lyon, &c. 
Vol. II. pp. 496. 8vo. with Cuts. Paris. 1784. 

E announced, in a former Appendix *, the firft volume of 

this ingenious and interefting work, which is compofed 

upon a very extenfive plan, and with a truly original fpirit of 
inveftigation and difcuffion, 

In the preceding volume the Author treated of the general 
properties of bodies, attraction, elafticity, cohefion and adhe- 
fion. The materials of the prefent one are, Firft, The diffo- 
lution, combination, precipitation, and cryftallization of bo- 
dies. 2. Motion in general. 3. The gravity, preffion, and 
the powers of bodies in motion, together with percuffion and 
compound motion. We fhall confine ourfelves to fome fpeci- 
mens of our Author’s manner of treating thefe curious branches 
of phyfical knowledge. 

Diffalution, according to our Author, is no more than an en- 
tire feparation of the conftituent parts of a body: it differs from 
decompofition in this, that it does not go fo far as to deftroy 
wits 








* Vid. Rev. Vol. LXVIII, p. 613. 
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the conftituent p-inciples of the fubftances on which it ats, 
It dues not attack the nature of the principles of bodies, but 
only difunites them *. It does not even deprive them of any 
property, but leaves them, after their feparation, in full 
poflefion of all the qualities of the bodies which they formed, 
i) iJoiution is merely tne effect of attraction; and, therefore, in 
cr ct touts real exifence, two bodies, at leaft, muft be fuppofed, 
iit is only effected in one; and we can form the idea of 
i without fuppofing more than one, In the procefs of diflo- 
lution, the attraétive force of one body aéis upon another: the 
paris of the latter muft be at unequal diftances from the former ; 
they muft be, confequently, attacked by unequal powers, and 
drawn with unequal velocity: thus they muft be feparated from 
each other, and then the fecond body is diffolved. If the parts 
of the body which thus attraéls, are not reftrained by a very 
powerful bond of affinity, they muit alfo be di funited, and car- 
ried forward to meet certain molecules of the other body, and 
thus the two bodies may be confidered as diflulvents and dif- 
folved. M, pi ta Cepepe admits as many forts of combi- 
nations as there may be kinds of attraGtion between different 
fubftances: and he explains the manner in which he conceives 
the fucceflive eee of the molecules that come into 
combination. fe has here adopted attraction, as the principle 
of diffolution; a principle firft conceived by Sir L/aac Newton, 
Jong combated by the greateft part of the French chemiits and 
philofophers, lately illuftrated and enforced by M. de Buffon, 
and which has at length been carried to fuch a degree of evi- 
dence, as muft triumph over al! oppofition. 

His ardent defire, however, of getting farther into the fecrets 
of nature than his predecefflors, carries him fometimes into de- 
vious paths, where perfpicuity and evidence rather helfitate to 
follow him. We may allege, as an inftance of this, perhaps, 
his zew ideas, relative to the mechanifm of cryftallization. It 
is well known, that al] cryftallization fuppofes a preceding dif- 
folution, and that nothing farther is neceflary to produce it, 
than the removal or evaporation of the fluid by which the inte- 
grant parts of a body (always tending to cohefion) are feparated 
from each other. Hence (fays our Author) the prefence of air 
has been confidered as neceflary to cryftallization, and air has 
been Jooked upon as a con//ituent principle in all the cryftals 
thar have been formed by this operation. As for our parts, 
we never heard of any fuch thing. It is true, when water 
is the diflolvent, by whofe interpofition the integrant parts 
of a body are more or lefs {cparated from each other, it is by 
}ts evaporation (to which air contributes) that thefe parts re- 
unite, and form the folid and regular mafles, which we call 


* Does decompofition do more? and is this diitinétion palpable 
and folid? 
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evyftallizations: but it would not be accurate to conclude hence, 
that air, though it contributes to their formation, is one of 
their conftituent principies. However that may be, our Author 
thinks, that air is not effential to the operation in queftion. He 
is of opinion, that moft cryftallizations, which require no 
more than the mere refrigeration of the diffolving fluid, might 
be effectuated in the moft perfect vacuum. He thinks that 
any fluid, befide air, which could produce evaporation, would 
fupply the place of that element; and he exhorts the chem:fts 
to illuftrate this matter, by a feries of experiments upon the 
falts which tsey cryftallize in their elaboratories. They 
have only to employ the ga/es, that, by their nature, are capa- 
bie of producing the evaporation of water which is neceflary 
to cryftallization ; and, as to thofe falts that are cryftallized 
by refrigeration alone, a trial may be made upon them, by 
placing them under an ordinary receiver, out of which the at- 
mofpherical air is pumped, and into which gas is fucc:fiively 
introduced, by an eafy method here announced. Our Avthor 
relates fome experiments made by him with a view to this ob- 
ject. He has alfo obferved, that electricity has a tendency to 
accelerate cryftallization. 

Our Author’s ideas and reafonings concerning the diffolution, 
combination, precipitation, and cryftallization of bodies, are 
contained in the firft feven chapters of this volume. The ezghth 
opens with an elegant, animated, and poetical comparijon be 
tween the itudent of natural philofophy and the bold adventurous 
traveller, who, in order to arrive at the fertile and beautiful 
regions, which he longs to contemplate, muft pafs with labour, 
pain, and perfeverance through ridges of mountains covered 
with eternal fnow, barren rocks, tremendous torrents, flaming 
volcanos, and other wild and awful afpects of nature. All this 
fhews, that M. pe tA CEPEDE is a poet and a pajnter, as well 
as a philofopher; but it is only in this laft character that we 
have to do with him at prefent, «nd therefore we obferve, that 
after having given us a fong, by way of epifode, he returns to 
his work, and treats of motion in general. This is the fource of 
all the phenomena of nature, anc derives its application to mat- 
ter from the force of attraétion in the hypothefis of our Author, 
He confiders the wis inertig as merely the effect of attraction. 
He thinks, that if the action o/ gravity (i. e. of the attractive 
influence of the center of the globe upon he bodies which are 
fet in motion on its furface) was fupprefled, the wis inertic 
would no longer exift; the {malleft power would fet in motion 
great and little mafies with equai facility, and make them pals 
over the moft extended fpace with equal velocities: but the at- 
tractive force of bodies can only produce a vis inertia (otherwile 
called the power of refifting), by making them tend to the center 
of the globe. Our-Author reduces all the principles of me- 
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chanics to the inertia of matter, compound motion, and equi« 
librium. 

After treating the fubjeét of gravity, our Author proceeds ta 
that of elaflicity, which he alfo confiders as_the confequence of 
attraction. ‘This is a nice fubject of inveftigation. ‘The hy- 
pothefis, he maintains, with re{pect to the pe of elafticity, 
is notnew: itis, however, highly worthy of all the illuftration 
and evidence that can be brought to fupport it ; becaufe the 
theory, which connects fuch an important phenomenon as that 
of elafticity, with the great and univerfal principle of attrac« 
tion, tends to reduce the operations of nature to.a greater fim- 
plicity than that which multiplies the number of caufes em- 


. ployed in her vaft domain. Our Author invites the philofophers 


and mathematicians to unite their labours and refearches on this 
important object, in order to determine the different phenomena 
of elafticity, exhibited by bodies whofe fpring and powers are 
unequal, and to lay down fixed laws for the different degrees 
of elafticity, which they offer to the obferver. In the mean 
time, he labours the point with great ardour and contention of 
mind, and endeavours to anfwer all the objeCtions that may be 
ftarted againft his hypothefis, 

Compound motion is the next fubje& difcuffed by our ingenious 
Author, who is, however, fenfible, that human knowledge and 
comprehenfion are too limited to embrace it in all its extent. 
In this, indeed, and in his other difcuffions, he obtains the end 
which he propofed to himfelf; for all he aims at is, to caft an 
eye on the general fyftem of nature, to exhibit the {mall number 
of objeéts we are capable of difcovering, to indicate thofe of 
whofe exiftence we can only form a feeble conjecture, and to 
point out the method of proceeding, which may lead us to more 
accurate views of the former, and enable us to afcertain the ex- 
iftence of the latter. With refpect to compound motion, he re- 
duces its phenomena to the impenetrability, the wis inertia of 
matter, and the principle of its elafticity ; and as, according ta 
him, elafticity and the vis inertie proceed both from attraétion, 
whatever may be the caufe of this great and univerfal phenome- 
non, he confiders all the phenomena, both of fimple and com- 
pound: motion, as originating from attraClion and impenetra- 
bility. 





Art. XI. we 

Memorie di Matematica e Fifica della Societa Italiana, i.e. Mathe- 

matical and Philofophical Memoirs of the Italian Society. Vol. I. 
4to. g86 Pages, with Plates, Verona. 1784. 

E formerly * gave a fhort notice of the contents of the 

firft volume of this new and important academical cole 

Jeétion, whofe merit the names of Bo/cowick, the Fontanas, Lan- 


“a ®* Vid. Rev. Vol. LXX. p. 400 
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driani, Spallanzani, the Chevalier Lorgua, Barletti, Fabroni, 
and othereminent philofophers, are fufficient to afcertain. The 
united labours of thefe great men mult render thefe memoirs pre- 
cious to all who have at heart the advancement of natural 
fcience. 

The firft memoir in this volume, is the fecond part of an Jn- 
troduction to a new Principle of the Theory of Elefiricity, deduced 
from an Analyfis of the Phenomena which are exbibited by Eleétrical 
Points. By Father Charnes BARLetTqI, Profeflor of Natural 
Philofophy in the Univerfity of Pavia. 

Mem. II. Refearches concerniug the Curue, defcribed by the Cen 
ire of Gravity of the Circumference of a Circle, in Proportion as its 
Arch is diminifbed. By Father GREGory Fonrana, Profeffor 
of Mathematics at Pavia, In this ingenious and accurate me- 
moir, we have more than this title announces, The Author 
refutes fome propofitions laid down as certain by feveral geome- 
tricians, relative to feries, and the integral calculus. He treats 
alfo of the preffion of fluids, according to the difterent form of 
the bodies that are plunged in them, or of the veflels which con- 
tain them; and determines in general the preflion, on whatever 
plan, or in whatever fituation it is exerted. 

Mem. III. Inquiries concerning the Integral Calculus. By the 
Chevalier de LorGna. This nobleman, to whom the {ciences 
are indebted for the eftablifhment of this learned fociety, is juftly 
celebrated for his univerfal knowledge, and more efpecially for 
his geometrical and hydraulic publications. He here points out 
methods, peculiar to him, by which differential equations of 
all degrees may be refolved in an infinite number of cafes: he 
gives alfo the fums of an infinity of reciprocal progreflions, and 
reduces to laws the fummation of many others, in which opera- 
tions he has not been preceded by any geometricians. 

Mem. IV. Concerning the Anatomy of Birds, and more efpecially 
the Bones of their Cranium. By M. Maracarne, Profeflor of 
Chirurgery at Turin. We have here an ample and circumftan- 
tial account of ail the finufes and foramina of the cranium in 
birds, and a great number of curious details, relative to this 
branch of comparative anatomy. 

Mem. V. Concerning the Solflitial Heights of the 8un, obferved 
at the great Meridian of Florence, of which the Gnomon is 277 Feet 
high. By M. Ximenes. In confequence of thefe obfervations, 
the Author eftimates the variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
at 34 feconds in acentury. ‘This memoir contains, moreover, 
feveral curious eftimates and calculations, relative to the mean 
obliquity of the ecliptic in 1782, the nutation of the earth’s 
axis, the diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 2” when 
the Moon’s perigee is in Cancer, and the denfity of the planets, 
particularly that of Venus, which he makes lefs by a half . 
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the denfity of the earth, and fhews the fa!lacy of a pretended 
law, in confequence of which, all the geometricians have 
hitherto maintained a contrary opinion. 

Mem. VI. Odjervations on the inferior Conjunétion of Venus, the 
20th of March 1782. By M. de Cesaris, of Milan. 

Mem. VII. Concerning the Centrifugal Force in Circular M- 
tions, and in the different Curves. By Father G. Fontana, 
In this memoir the learned profeffor determines the curve of 
equal preflion, the point, at which a body, if it is free, mutt 
fly off from the curve, and the curve, in which gravitation is 
always equal to the centrifugal force. He folves, in a new and 
particular manner, the problem of central forces, in which it is 
required to find the curve that a projectile muft defcribe, when 
it is reftrained by a central force, in an inverfe ratio to the 
fquare of the diftance; his method, when confidered with re- 
fpect to the integration of the formula, which exprefles the time, 
is different from all thofe that had been before pointed out. From 
the folution of this problem, he deduces all the properties of the 
motion of the planets in their orbits, with refpet to velocities, 
angles, and times. 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Ufe of the integral Calculus in the 
Summation of feveral tranfcendental Series. By the fame. 

Mem. 1X. 4 new Theory of the Motion of Oars. By the Che- 
valier LornGna. This memoir may be of fignal ufe both to 
boat and balloon-failing. ‘The Chevalier inquires here what 
may be learned from theory combined with experience, with 
refpecét to this kind of motion. He lays down formula for the 
furface and length of the oars, the number of the rowers, and 
the velocity which refults from al! thefe. 

Mem. X. 4 seconp Memoir concerning the Reproduétion of 
the Heads of Snails. By the Abbé SPALLANZANTI, Profeflor of 
Natural Hiftory at Pavia. Some philofophers, fuch as M. Val- 
mont de Bomare, and Father Cotte, have boldly denied his repro- 
duction ; others have admitted it, with many and confiderable 
reftrictions. Againft both thele clafles of adverfaries, our in- 
genious Abbé brings forth acute arguments and refpectable au- 
thorities: the former from his own genius and obfervations, the 
latter from the teftimony of Meff. Bonnet, Lavoifier, and Ziegen- 
baie. Soearly as the year 1753, Mr. Ziegenbalg exhibited to the 
academy of Copenhagen fnai!s in full life, after he had cut off 
their heads ; and our Abbé proves, that when the experiments 
are made with dexterity, they leave no-poflibility of doubt 
concerning this reproduction; at leaft in one fpecies of fnails. 
He gives, moreover, an accurate anatomical defcription of thefe 
animals, explains philofophically all the caufes and circumftan- 
ces of this reproduction, and points out the particular time and 


feafon when thefe experiments ought to be made, There are 
al{og 
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alfo, in this memvir, feveral obfervations of faéts, relative to 
different marine reproductions, and phofphorical fea infe&ts; a 
defcription of fome marine animals hitherto unknown; remarks 
upon the progreflive motion of fome that have been confidered 
as motionlefs ; and experiments, made by our Abbé, on ele&ri- 
cal torpedos, and inf::tions of {ca-water, 
: Mem, XI. A defeription of the Fire of Pietra Mala, in Italy; 
together with reflexions on thofe Waters that go under the general 
Dencmination of het or burning Springs. By M. Votta. This 
eminent philofopher conceived a notion, that the inflammable 
air of marfhes might be the caufe of thefe phenomena; and 
he has beem convinced that it is fo, by various and repeaied ob- 
fervations, particularly thofe of the bubbles that rife froma 
fountain in the neighbourhood of Pietra Mala. M. Vo.tta 
alfo defcribes here the apparatus that is neceflary to make expe- 
riments of this kind. 

Mem. XII. 4 new experimental Method of afcertaining the 
Quantity of Water difcharged by a River ; together with a Theory 
for calculating the Circumflances which Experiments cannot deter= 
mine. By M. Bonati, Mathematician of Ferrara. 
. Mem, XIII. Anatomical Objervations upon the Organ of Refpi- 
ration in Birds. By M. Giraroni, Profeilor of Anatomy and 
Natural Hiftory at Parma. This is an illuftration of a remark 
of the celebrated Dr. Fohn Hunter, that in birds the air pafles 
from the lungs into the cavities of the bones, 

Mem, XIV. Concerning Differentials, whofe Integration 
depends upon the Reétification of Conic Sections. By M, Mat- 
FATTI, Profeffor of Mathematics at Ferrara. 


Mem. XV. and XVI. Two Mathematical Memoirs. By 


Count FAGNANI of S|nigaglia, and M. Paout, Proleffor at 
Pavia. 

Mem. XVII. Anatomical Objervations cn a Hermaphrodite 
Calf. By M. Scarpa, Profeflor of Anatomy and Chirurgery 
at Pavia. 

Mem. XVIII. Odfervations on the new Planet of Herfchel. By 
M. Stop, Afronomer at Pifa. 

The XIXth Memoir, which terminates this Volume, con- 
tains feveral Ob/ervations made by the Abbé SPALLANZANI in 
fome of the mountainous Parts of Italy. Here he defcribes the 
fofils and marble of Porto Venere, which lies eaftward of Gee 
noa; obferves, that the mountains between Final and Monaco 
are all formed of fea-fhells; and that the town and villages of 
Final are built with a kind of ftone that is almoft an entire 
compofition of {mall cockle-fhells, of which the fpecies is un- 
known in the neighbouring fea. He alfo defcribes the fingular 
fountain that rifes from the bottom of the fea in the Gulf of 


Spezzia, and, by raifing its level feveral inches, produces a con- 
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vexity of 20 feet diameter, on which the boats cannot remaing 
or hold their courfe. ‘The famous marble quarries of Carrera, 
a fmall town in the duchy of Maffa, that carries on a great trade 
in this article, and employs 1200 hands in the various operations 
it requires, are particularly mentioned in this memoir, where 
we find an account of the ftructure of the mountains that con. 
tain them, and of the various fubftances of which thefe moune 
tains are compofed. Inthe neighbourhood of Carrara there is 
a cavern, occupying an extent of a thoufand fathoms under thefe 
mountains, and which our Abbé confiders as more remarkable 
for its ory&ological phenomena, than the famous grotto of 
Antiparos, delcribed by Nointe:, Tournefort, and Choifeul-Gauffier, 
He afcended the fummits of the Appenines, to confider their 
firucture and their contents, with the eye of a natural hifto- 
rian; and his account of them is inftructive and interefting, 
Upon this occafion he takes notice of the fingular mift, that, in 
the middle of June 1783, began to affec& the air in Lombardy, 
made the fun appear whitifh and faint when at a certain height, 
and fiery, like red-hot iron, in his approach to the horizon. 
This phenomenon was obferved throughout Europe; and the 
violent thunder-ftorms that were felt in Italy towards the latter 
end of June, did not in the leaft change its afpect. M. Toaldo 
gave it as his opinion *, that the vapours, which produced this 

henomenon, came from Sicily and Calabria, where the earth- 
quakes, that began in the February preceding, were followed 
by immenfe exhalations in the atmofphere. Our Abbé is not 
averfe from M. Toaldo’s account of the matter; he admits it, 
however, with fome reftri&tions and modifications, for which 
we refer our readers to his memoir. 





LJ 


ArT. XII. 

Récherches fur differens Points de Phyfiologie, de Pathologie, et de Thera- 
peutique, &c. 1. e. a concerning various Points of Phyfi- 
ology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, in which the: Conneétion 
of feveral internal Diforders, with the Laws of Jrritability, is ex- 
plained and illuftrated. By M. Fasre, Royal Profeffor in the 
College of Chirurgery. 8vo. Paris. 1784. 

T is to the celebrated HALLER that we are indebted for the 
difcovery of the laws of irritability, as totally different from, 
and independent on /fenfibility. The phyfiological do€trine of 
the Helvetic philofopher, with refpect to this property of ani- 
mal bodies, was controverted by the famous Le Cat, and the 

Jate learned and ingenious Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh: but its 

abettors were, from the firft, numerous and refpectable, and 





* See ToaLpo’s Obfervaxioni Meteorologiche del mefe Giugno, 178 3s 
&c. The Second Edition corrected, | | 
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their number increafes inftead of diminifhing. M, Fasre is 
one of its moft ardent affertors: he confiders irritability as in- 
herent in all the parts of animal bodies, in which it produces 
different effe&s, according to the diverfities of their ftructure. 
To its equilibrium in thefe bodies he attributes the prefervation 
of life and health; and from the interruption of this equilibrium 
he fuppofes that all difeafes arife. A fufpicious nofe would 
fmell fomething in this manner of exhibiting irritability, fimilae 
to Mefmer’s exhibition of animal magnetifm. But neither thefe 
men, nor their didactics, ought to be clafled together. M. Fa~ 
BRE would be, undefervedly, a lofer by the comparifon. He is 
neither a quack, nor an enthufiaft. He does not come forth 
with one fole univerfal remedy, which he puffs as omnipotent 
to deftroy a// the caufes that difturb or interrupt the equilibrium 
of irritability : he does not think that all difeafes are to be indif- 
criminately treated in the fame manner; he is only of opinion, 
that amore extenfive knowledge of the property under confider- 
ation than is generally poffefled by the medical fraternity, would 
render the phyfician more capable of chufing judicioufly his re- 
medies, and treating his patients with fuccefs. Befide, his 
work has been confidered by adepts as containing many ingeni- 
ous ideas, and new points of view; and itis publithed with the 
approbation of the Royal Academy of Chirurgery. 

In the year 1770, our Author publifhed E//ays with nearly the 
title of his prefent work *. In 1776, he publifhed his Jnguiries 
concerning the Nature of Man, confidered both in a State of Health, 
and in a State of Difeafe. In thefe two publications he under- 
took to explain the principal funétions of the animal ceconomy, 
by the laws of irritability. Inthe work before us, he goes a ftep 
further, and it isa pretty large one, almoft a ftride; for he 
extends thefe laws to internal diforders, which, according to 
him, have an evident conneétion with them alone. But here, 
though intrepid in his affertions, he is chargeable with defici- 
ency in his proofs. It will be granted, that a healthy ftate con- 
fits in a perfect harmony between the folids and fluids of the 
body, and that when this harmony is difturbed or broken, 
facknefs enfues ; but it will not be granted, without proof, that 
this harmony depends upon the modified ation or influence of 
irritability. 

Our Author, in his account of irritability, pretends that its 
principle is tranfmitted by the nerves to all the parts of the body. 
** The motion of irritability (fays he; perhaps he ought rather 
to fay, irritation) can only be excited by agents, which ftimu- 
late or irritate the nerves.” Here he deviates from the hypo- 
thefis of Haller, who alleged feveral facts to prove, that irritae 





* Effais fur differens Points de Phyfiologie, &¢. 
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bility does not depend upon the nerves, which are only fenfible, 
and not irritable ; but upon the orivinal formation of the parts 
which are fufceptible of it. Senfibility has been generally con- 
fidered as the only effect of nervous impreffions; and, on the 
other hand, there are inftances of irritability, excited into ac- 
tion, where there could be no communication between the muf- 
cular fibre fo affected, and any nervous agent. ‘The decifion, 
however, of this matter, muft not be pronounced with too much 
precipitation, as the mechanifm of irritability is a myfterious 
bufinefs ; and it may be dificult to prove, that the nerves, though 
in themfelves not irritable, have no part in the animal mecha- 
nifm that produces irritation, or fets irritability in motion, Our 
Author, indeed, fuppofes them irritable, otherwife his language 
is inaccurate; but, however that may be, his theory is ingeni- 
ous, and the fadis he alleges in its behalf are ftriking. He fup- 
pofes, that all the {trong impreffions made upon the nerves, cor- 
refpond fenfibly with a center of union placed in the middle of 
the body, behind the ftomach, and formed by the two inter- 
coftal nerves, which have a direct or indireét communication 
with all the other nerves; and he thinks that it is from this 
centre that all the different motions which are propagated in the 
different parts of the body, according to the kind of irritation 
which the nerves have undergone, derive their original impulfe, 
There are certain facts which feem to favour this hypothefis : 
many perfons, no doubt, have perceived, that the region of 
the ftomach and the diaphragm is the firft affected by the difs 
agreeable fenfation, which an afflicting piece of news, or the 
view of an object that is fhocking or difmal, excites. On fuch 
occafions, a certain oppreffion and contraction of the heart are 
felt; as alfo anguifh, lofs of appetite, and other painful fens 
fations. 

Our Author, as we have obferved already, makes irritability 
act a capital part in the animal fyftem: he is often, indeed very 
hypothetical, both in his ideas of its cfieéts, and of its caufe; 
but he is always ingenious; and even thofe who reject his 
theory as falfe, or refufe to adopt it till it is better proved, will 
neverthelefs read it with pleafure. When we fee him explaining 
all the phenomena of health and difeafe by the principle of irri- 
tability, and deducing /ife and animal heat from it alone, we 
cannot help looking upon him as more or lefs intoxicated with 
his hypothefis; and when we find him eftablifhing as the primi- 
tive agents of irritability, certain ad7ive and flimulating emana- 
tions, which arife from our fluids, and diffufe themfelves far 
and wide, we are difpofed to lament that he does not keep 
fufficiently clear of the occult caufes of AZe/meriani/m; but when 


we perufe the detail of facts and obfervations contained in his 
work, 
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work, arid to’ which, for want of fpace, we muft refer our readers, 
we cannot help thinking Mr, Fasre a lively, interefting, and 
not always an uninftructive writer. 


ArT. XIII. 

Difcours qui a remporté le Prix de ? Academie des Infcriptions et Belles 
Lettres. 1784, &c. i.e. A Difcourfe (* concerning the Mari- 
“* time Laws of the Rhodians, the Influence of thefe Laws on 
‘6 the Marine of the Greeks and Romaus, and the Influence of the 
‘© Marine Eftablifoment upon the Power and Weight of these two 
“© Nations’) which obtained the Prize propofed by the Academy of 
Infcriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris, at their Eafter Afembly, 
in 1784. Ey M. Pastroret, Counfellor of the Court of Aids, 
and Member of feveral Academies. 8vo. Paris. 1784. , 


S we begin almoft to defpair of feeing any more volumes 
of the Paris Academy of Jnfcriptions, and Belles Lettres*, 
we muft content ourfelves with picking up, here and there, 
wherever we can meet with them, fome portion of their learned 
labours, The academical queftion that is the fubje& of M. 
PasTORET’s difcourfe, is fo much the more worthy of the at- 
tention of the fcholar and the politician, as it takes in a long 
and important period of hiftory, The Rhodians were a very 
ancient people (a Dorian colony), who, by the happy fituation, 
fafe harbours, and fertile territory of the ifland, where they ac- 
uired a new refidence, and a new name, were infpired, as it 
would feem, with an ardent propenfity to navigation and com- 
merce. We find, accordingly, that nine centuries before the 
Chriftian era, their marine was formed into a regular eftablifh- 
ment by particular Jaws. How far thefe marine laws, which 
were adopted by the Greeks and Romans, contributed to the 
naval grandeur and political profperity of thefe nations, is the 
queftion which our author difcufles with great erudition and 
ability; though we cannot fay, that the information we have re- 
ceived, is proportionble to the pains de has taken. 

He takes in a large ficld in treating this fubje¢t. Of the three 
parts into which his diflertation is divided, the firft contains an 
hiftorical account of the R+odians, and an accurate view of their 
maritime laws. Prefixed to this part there is a kind of :ntroduc- 
tion, which was not prefented to the academy, as it was not ef- 
fential to the difcuffion of the quettion propofed, though it pre- 
fents itfelf naturally enough on the occafion, and mutt certainly 
be confidered by the reader, as increafing the merit of the work. 
In this introduétion, M. PastroretT pafles in review the rife 
and progreis of navigation, and the countries in which it was 
carried on in the earlieft times; as alfo the various revolutions 
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* It is now above five years fince the Public has been favoured 


with a volume of its valuable memoirs. 
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of decline and revival to which it was fubjeéted. Here thé 
Egyptians, who before the reign of Sefoftris had no marine, on 
account of their fuperftitious averfion to the fea; the Phenici- 
ans, Hebrews, Arabians, Chinefe, Carthaginians, and the Bare 
barians of the North of Europe, come under confideration as 
navigatofs. 

As to the Rhodians, their proximity to the Egyptians made 
them adopt the deities of that country, and they honoured J/s 
as the protectrefs of navigation. ‘They had al] the advantages 
that could enable them to cultivate this ufeful art. Our author 
draws a brilliant portrait of this famous people, of their wife 
government, their ufeful laws, their aftronomical knowledge, 
their love of the fine arts, their natural and acquired riches, 
their numerous colonies, and other qualities and circumftances 
that gave them an honourable afcendant, and rendered their 
name refpectable. * Lefs ambitious (fays he) of encroaching 
© upon the liberty of others, than of being chofen as its de- 
© fenders, they became the proteCtors of thofe nations of which 
they might have been the oppreflors ; and while potent mo- 
narchs and celebrated republics courted their friendfhip, the 
© pirates were fubdued, and fell a prey to their righteous ven- 
* geance.’ We refer our readers to the work before us for 
our author’s account of the Jaws enacted by the Rhodians for 
the regulation of their marine: thefe Jaws he has collected from 
the beft writers that have profefledly treated this fubje&t; but 
his collection does not contain any which are not to be found 
in the Dige/f that was compofed by order of Juftinian. They 
were wife and prudent with refpe& to the maintenance of ma- 
rine police, and the adminiftration of juftice in commercial 
tranfactions ; but as they have been tran{mitted to us, they feem 
to be filent on fome objets that are neceflary to the perfection 
of a marine eftablifhment, and the grandeur of a maritime 

ower. 

Our Author fhews, in the fecond part of this difcourfe, that 
the Greeks, before they became acquainted with the Rhodian 
Jaws, were ftrangers to commerce, and that their knowledge 
of navigation was little better than ignorance. Some individuals 
only acquired enough of this knowledge to infeft the fea-coalts 
by their piracies, in which they placed a kind of glory, But in 
after times the Greeks made a figure by their formidable fleets, 
and their fkilful, as well as valiant commanders. As one of 
the principal points to be illuftrated in this academical queftion 
was the influence of the marine legiflation of the Rhodians upon 
the ftate of the marine among the Greeks, we expected to have 
feen, in the fecond part of this difcourfe (which relates to the 
Greeks), the fact afcertained, that the maritime code of the Rho- 
dians was, in effect, tranfmitted to this people, and the period 
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in which this happened, pointed out with more or lefs probabi- 
lity. But here our expeétations have not been entirely anfwered 
with refpeét to the Greeks. Our Author, indeed, rendets the 
fact highly probable, but only by induction, by reafoning from 
the palpable and ftriking refemblance between the marine po- 
lice and regulations of the two nations, and the great reputa- 
tion and authority ‘that diftinguifhed the Rhodian laws in the 
efteem of all thofe that had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with them. In handling this argument, M. Pastorset dil- 
plays both an extenfive erudition, and an acute judgment. 

In the third part of his difcourfe he confiders the Roman 
marine as one of the great and principal inftruments of the ag- 
grandizement of that people, and even of their civilization ; and 
the Punic wars are here alleged as proofs of this. But what 
did the Rhodian Jaws contribute to the improvement of the Ro- 
mans in the art of navigation? Nothing that we know of; and 
our Author feems to know as little of the matter as we do; and 
we believe the academy that propofed the queftion know as little 
of itas any of us all: It was, probably, for this reafon that 
they propofed it: but they might have known that, for want of 
records, it is one of the moft undeterminable queftions that 
could be propofed. It was only under the Emperor Claudius 
that the Rhodian laws were made a part of the Roman jurif- 
prudence ; and our Author refutes the opinions of thofe who 
Jook upon their introduction as prior to the time of Cicero, and 
of thofe alfo who attribute itto Tiberius. Butthe marine of the 
Romans was carried to its higheft degree of improvement before 
the reign of Claudius; and it is only by uncertain inductions 
that this can be confidered as owing to their knowledge of the 
marine code of the Rhodians. ), 
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Tableau Méthodique des Mineraux, fuivant leurs différentes Natures, Sc. 
i.e. 4 Methodical Exhibition of Minerals, according to their different 
Natures, and with their diftin@ive CharaGers. By M. Daunen- 
ton, Mcmber of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Profeffor of 
Natural Hiitory in the Royal College, &c. 75 Pages. Paris. 
1784. 

HIS new method of arranging mineral fubftances, derives 
. immediately a title to our refpect, from the name of its 

Author; a name long known with diftin@ion, for ingenious 

and ufeful productions in the line of natural f{cience. ‘I he firlt 

divifion in this arrangement, is that of all known mineral fub- 
ftances into Four Groups, or OnDERs, as our Author calls 
them. The fir/? of thefe orders comprehends earths and ftones ; 
the fecond, fofti'= falts; the third, combeftible fubftances; and 
the fourth, metallic fubftances. 

App. Rey. Vol, LXXII. L! The 
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The ornpers are fubdivided into clafés; that is; the firft and 
fourth orders, which comprehend earths, ftones, and metallic fub- 
ftances. The firft three clafles of thefe orders contain onby 
fimple fubftances ; the fourth, thofe that are mixed, or com- 
-pofed of different matters. If this divifion is new with refpea 
to metallic fubftances, it is judicious and well adapted to per- 
fpicuity in inveftigation, as it leads the obferver from fimple to 
compound, the natura] path to knowledge, where it can be fol- 
lowed. , 

Each order is farther divided into a certain number of kinds, 
the kinds into forts (ufually called fpecies *), and the forts into 
varieties. 

l)iftin€tnefs and precifion are the palpable charaéters of this 
excellent method, and they follow our Author in all the details 
into which he enters, in his indications of the peculiar and cha- 
yacteriftical properties of mineral fubftances. He has avoided 
thofe vague and verbofe defcriptions, that fo often contain pre- 
tended charaéteriftical, marks, which are equally applicable to 
fubftances of different natures; and he has carefully prefented 
each fubftance under the afpect that diftinguifhes it really from 
all others. 





Art. X VSS 

Vorace Pittoresque des Ifles de Sicile, de Malte, et de Lipari. 
i.e. Travels through Sicily, Malta, and Lipari; containing an 
Account of the Antiquities of thefe Iflands, the principal Natural 
Phenomena they exhibit, and the particular Cuftoms and Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants. Number VII. and the following, to XIX. 
inclufively, Large Folio. Each Number containing Six Plates, 
and Eight Pages of Defcription. Price 12 Livres. 

E formerly + gave an account of the firft fix numters of 
W this fplendid work. It has been continued without 
interruption, but, by fome miftake, we have but very lately 
received the fucceeding numbers: they are now before us as fer 
as the nineteenth, inclufive, and both the plates and the defcrip- 
tion fupport the credit of this great undertaking, which, we 
think, rifes in merit as it goes on. 

_ This number begins with the a7th Plate, which in Numbef 
VIL. reprefents the public fountains that are on the road from: 
Monyeal to Palermo, and feaft the eye of the traveller with 
nal esat, as well as refrefh him with their limpid waters. 
M. Hovev’s defcription of this latter city is very pleafing. It 
prefents a multitude of agreeable objects, and fmiling afpeéts of 





* M. Daubenton has preferred the term /ort, before that of /pecies, 
becaufe fpecies fuppofes a fucceflion of individuals, produced ‘one 
from another, which can only take place in organized beings ; i- e. 
in animals and vegetables. 


+ Vid. Rev. Vols, LXV. and LXX, 
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nature; and we find here the correétion of a ftrange miftake in 
the French Encyclopedie (the Paris edition), in which, at the 
article Palermo, this city is mentioned es having been formerly 
in a flourithing ftate, but as long fince deftroyed by an earth- 
quake. Palermo is the largeft, the richeft, and the moft popu- 
Jous city in Sicily, and never was in a more profperous and 
flourifhing ftate than at this prefent moment. 

The 38th plate exhibits two rams in bronze, that are placed 
in a long gallery of the palace of the Viceroy of Palermo. The 
true fpirit of ancient (culpture breathes in thefe excellent figures. 
Archimedes is {aid to have raifed four columns at Syracufe, and 
to have placed upon each aram of bronze, fo ingenioufly con- 
ftruéted, that the wind made them emit founds entirely fimilar 
tothe bleating of theep ; and-fo placed, that. the ram of the fout 
which bleated announced thus the wind that blew at the time. 
M. Hoveu’s remarks upon the two here reprefented, almoft 
tempt us to conjecture that they belong to this ftory. He ob- 
ferved {mall holes in their flanks near the thigh, and in other 
places, and, by blowing in them, he produced a found fimilar 
to she-one above mentioned. What is ftill more; an illuftrious 
and learned Sicilian (the Prince of Yorra Atuzza) aflured our 
Author, that thefe two remains were found in a heap of ruins 
at Syracufe in the X1Vth century, and were afterwards tranf- 
ported to Palermo. 

The two following plates contain two ancicnt ftatues (an 
Antinous and a Mercury), placed in the fenatorial palace of Pa- 
lermo, and a curious baffo-relievo of elegant execution, which 
was undoubtedly the ornament to an ancient farcophagus in the 
times of Paganifm. ‘This number contains farther, an ample 
defcription of the famous feftival of St. Rofalia, and a magni- 
ficent view of her triumphal chariot; with the proceffion that 
takes place on that occafion. 

No. VIII. Inour Author’s journey from Palermo to Pagaria, 
he vifited the ruins of So/us, or So/unte, and a curious { pulchral 
monument, which are reprefented in the 43d and 44th plates. 
The 45th exhibits, in.a moft beautiful groupe, feveral ancient 
fragments, obferved in. the cathedral of Thermini, a maritime 
town, fituated at the diftance of twelve miles.from Bagaria. A 
fine entablement in marble, of the Corinthian order, a mutilated 
ftatue of Agathocles, with fome elegant parts, and a noble dra~ 
pery {till remaining, and a graceful female.buft, conftitute this 
group, and prove clearly, that the arts were carried to the 
higheft degree of perfection in this once fortunate country. The 
baths of Thermini, feveral antique. fragments, and Sicilian. wo- 
men making nets for,the tunpy fifhery,;are reprefented in the 
40th, 47th, and 48th plates, wheretbe;Author has aifo intros 
duced a table of the ancient medals of Himera. His defcription 
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of mount St. Calogerc, one of the higheft in Sicily, after Atna, 
and of the good hermits that live upon its fummit, is an affecting 
piece of moral painting, and fhews, in M. Hove , both a fine 
fincy, and a feeling heart. It recalls to us the fentimental ef- 
fufions of an excellent moral and natural philofopher (M. de Lue) 
on the fummits of the Helvetic mountains. 

No. IX. The fitheries of Phermini, the ruins of Himera, 
the cities of Chefalu and Tufa, and the antiquities of Tindaris, 
occupy the pen and the pencil of M. Houvet in this number, 
The goth, soth, and 51 plates, contain different views of an 
antique edifice at Chefalu, which we think has coft our author 
much more Jabour and attention than it deferved, But the 
antique figures and fragments of architecture which we find in 
the s2d, ate ‘in a much higher ftyle: among thefe, the well pre- 
ierved ftatue of Claudius Pulcher appears with diftinG@ion. In 
the 53d we have a view of the place where a part of the city of 
T indaris was built, on the fummit of a rock, rifing perpendicu- 
latly out of the ocean. The: following plate has nothing re- 
markable: it contains am afcient edifice, of which the interior 
and the geometrical plan are delineated in the firft two plates of 
the enfuing number. 

- No, &. Here, after having de(cribed the ruins, and the theatre of 
Tindaris, which occupy the 57th and 58th plates, our author 
relates his embarkation at A/elazzo, in order to vifit the iflands of 
Lipari. Inthe 59th plate theredea noble ftatue and feveral frag- 
ments of ancient architeture, of the moft elegant and finifhed 
workmanfhip, which he met with in a hermitage built on 
the ruins of Tindaris, and which pivea high idea of the fplen+ 
dour and magnificence of thae ancient city. The view of thefe 
antique remains, which carry fuch palpable marks of genius 
and tafte,; infpires our author with penfive and fentimental re- 
flections on the tranfitory nature of human grandeur. Thefe 
réfléGtions muft appear natural, when we confider the ruinous 
ftate of this city, whofe opulence, population, and magnif- 
cence are defcribed by Cicero in fuch pompous terms, and_alfo 
that the very nates of the fublime artifts.who erected thefe 
hoble edifices;‘and gave, in their flatues fuch ftriking char- 
acters of grace and dignity to the breathing marble, are now 
engirely unknown. 
' About two miles’ from Zepari are confiderable remains of 
an ancient love, which ate delineated by our author in the 
‘Goth place. The inhabitants cal] thefe remains the organ of 
‘olus; in confequence of a tradition founded upon a paflage of 
the tenth book of Hemer’s Odyffey, that Aolus, who reigned -in 


—thele iflgnds, conitrutted this building in fuch 2 manner 'that'it 


“uttered founds fell of asmony when the wind blew aT an 
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No. XI. This number contains a very curious and intereft- 
ing defcription and hiftory of the Lipari iflands, and very flrik- 
ing and noble engravings, which exhibit views of their ftruc- 
ture, their volcanic eruptions, the manner of cultivating them, 
their craters, their hot baths, their falt works and boiling lakes, 
and the charaéters, drefles,. and manners of their inhabitants. 
The views of the ifle of Volcano and of the Volcanello, are grand 
and dreadful. Our author. obferves, that thefe burning moun- 
tains, which are fo proper:to attract the attention of the Jearned, 
do not feem to have occupied the enquiries of the ancients. The 
firft author known to us,, who has mentioned the volcanic ex- 
plofions of the Lipari iflands, is Celias, in his hiftary of the wars, 
Sicily: but whether he endeavoured to invefligate their caufes, 
is a point, fays M. Houkn, that muft remain undetermined, as 
his works are lo&. All we have learned, with refpect, to him 
and his relation, is, that he was co-temporary with Agathocles 
that the eruption of which he fpeaks continued feveral. days and 
nights without intermiffion, and ejeéted large ftones, which fell 
at a mile’s diftance; and that the fea, all round the ifland, was 
in a ftate of ebuilition, The inhabitants informed our Author 
of an earthquake that happened under the confullhip of Amilius 
Lepidus, and L. Aurelius Orefles, 120 years before the chriflian 
gra, and was occafioned by an eruption of mount Aitna. Its 
effets, if they are not exaggerated, were terrible. Vegetation 
was deftroyed, animals expired, and all bodies that were fufible 
were reduced to liquefa@ioa, 

No. XII. This number, which terminates the fir volume 
of the work, exhibits the baths of S¢ Celogero at Lipari, the 
neighbouring ifles of Salines, Felicuai, Alicudi, and Attalo, and 
the tremendous volcanic rock or mountain of Stromboli, This 
laft rifes perpendicularly in the mid{t of a fea, which has hitherto, 
after repeated and Jaborious attempts to find its bottom, proved 
unfathomable: fo, at feaft, it is faid. The fix plates of this 
a are very curious and beautiful, and.end with the feventy- 
econd, 

No. XIII. The firft plate we meet with in this fecond volume, 
is the 73d of the collection. It reprefents the extremity of Cape 
Pelorus, which commands a profpest of the Pharos and frraits of 
Meffina *, and the coafls of Calabria. I the 74th, wehave a 





* Several travellers have confounded, in their relations, the names 
of the Pharos and the Cazal, which the Sicilians diftinguith. It is 
true, thefe latter, by a ftrange milapplicatioh’ of terms, give the de- 
nomination of Pharos, not only to the’ tower or light-houfe on the 
coaft, but alfo to the ftrait'which feparates cape Pelorus from the 
promontory of Scylla. ‘However, this ftrait is confidered as the 
point which divides into two parts (whar the:Sicilians call) the Caxal 
of Meiflina. ! | ‘a te, 
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plan of the ftraits, and a view of the manner in which the Sj. 
cilians take a certain kind of fhell-fifh, called, in their Jan- 
guage cocciole. “The author’s defcriptions of all thefe obje&s are 
inftructive and interefting. The 75th plate contains a baff- 
relievo of great beauty, that was undoubtedly defigned fora 
fepulchral monument. The nine emblematic figures it ex- 
hibits are Genii, in graceful attitudes, and every thing an- 
nounces events or circumftances of fome kind or other, relative 
(as we fuppofe, though neither we nor our author can interpret 
them) to the perfon that was interred in this monument. As 
for us, we have feldom feen an ancient fragment of this kind 
of which we are fo curious of knowing the interpretation, fo 
full does it /eem of aétion and meaning. ‘The following plate 
is a reprefentation of a farcophagus, adorned with a baffo-relievo, 
which is at prefent employed to receive the waters of a foun- 
tain; and then we have, in the 77th, the Bara, or a reprefenta- 
tion of the feftival of the aflumption of the Virgin, celebrated 
with as much magnificence at Meffina, as that of St. Rofalia is 
at Palermo. The Bara, though ufed as the general denomina- 
tion of this feftival, fignifies more particularly a vaft machine 
fifty feet high, at the top of which a young girl of fourteen, 
reprefenting the Virgin, ftands upon the hand of an image of 
jou Chri. Round him turn vertically, in a circle, twelve 
ittle children, which reprefent the Seraphims; below them, in 
another circle, which turns horizontally, are twelve more repre- 
fenting the Czerubims: below thefe a fun turns vertically, 
with a child at the extremity of each of the four principal radiz 
of his circle, who afcend and defcend with his rotation, yet ftill 
ftand upright. Below the fun is the loweft circle, about feven 
feet from the ground, in which twelve doys turn horizontally 
without interruption: thefe are (an’t pleafe you) the twelve 
Apofiles, who are {uppofed to furround the tomb of the Virgin at 
the moment when fhe afcends into heaven.—T his complication 
of fuperftitious whirligigs may have already nearly turned the fto- 
machs of fome of our readers, or at leaft rendered them fquea- 
miih.—But think of the poor little cherubims, feraphims, and 
apoltles who are twirled about in this proceffion! for, fays our 
author, * fome of them fall afleep—many of them vomit, and 
feveral do ftill worfe;’ but thefe unfeemly effufions are no draw- 
back upon the edification of the people; and nothing is more 
common than to fee fathers and mothers foliciting with ardour 
for their boys and girls the pious diftinction of puking at the 
Bara. This machine is not drawn by afles or mules, but bya 
multitude of robuft men, monks, as we judge by their drefles, 
as they are delineated in the plate before us.—M. Hove might, 
without the fmalleft inconveniency to any, have faved himfelf 


the troub:e, and his fubfcsibers the expence of an engraving, 
whith 
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which reprefents, in the 78th plate, the young girl, who acted 
the part of the virgin on the Lara, going about begging an 
alms the day after the feftival. This is what the French call 
allonger la fauce. There is, however, a plan of the harbour and 
city of Meffina given with this plate. 

No. XIV. Six beautiful views of the city of Meffina are ex- 
hibited in this number, which, with the deicription that accom- 
panies them, give us an idea of what that fine city was before 
the fatal earthquakes of 1783. Our author, in bis walks, was 


often fo ftruck with the beauties of Meffina, that he felt an in- 


vincible defire of delineating the north profpe& of it, which 
we find in the firft plate, where its firuation, extent, environs, 
and proximity to Calabria, together with the view of the ftraits 
and the city of Rheggio, form a moft pleafing and noble aflem- 
blage. The views of its ftreets, fquares, and edifices, which 
form the contents of the following plates, reprefent many beau- 
tiful objets that exift no more but in ruins; and thus, alas! 
may be clafled, without impropriety, among the antiquities of 
Sicily. M. Hover tells us, that in publifhing the engravings 
of this number, he fele fometh:ng like the melancholy pleafure 
that affe€is the mind of a painter who draws the portrait of a 
deceafed friend. 

Our author -defcribes here alfo the manner of taking the 
fword-fifh in the canal of Meffina, along the borders of 
the Pharos. The maneuvres of the boats in this fifthery are 
curious: the fifth is harpooned, by an operation fimilar to that 
which is praétifed in whale-fifhing. The produce of this fihhery 
is not confideradle enough to be an object of exportation; what 
remains over and above the home-con{umption ts falted, and fent 
in prefents to Naples, where it is efteemed more than the tunny, 

This number is terminated by an account of the Fata Mor- 
gana *, avery remarkable aerial phenomenon, which is fometimes 
obferved from the harbour of Meffina, and adjacent places, at 
acertain height in the atmofphere, and of which we formerly 
made fome mention, but in a curfory way. In fine fummer 
days, fays our author, when the weather is calm, there rifes above 
the great current, a vapour, which acquires a certain denfity, fo 
as to form in the atmofphere horizontal prifms, whofe fides are 
difpofed in fuch a manner, that wnen they are come to their proper 
degree of perfection, they reflect and reprefent fucceflively, tor 
fume time (like a moveable mirrour), the objects en the coaft, or 
in the adjacent country ; they exhibit by turns, the city and fub- 
urbs of Meffina, trees, animals, men, and mountains; they are 





* Fata Morgana tignifies the Fairy Morgana. Ic is not at ail fur- 
prifing that the fuperititious Sicilians fhould attribute this very fin- 
gular meteor to fairies, or fuch like vifionary invifible beings 
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really beautiful ae:ial moving pi@turcs. There are, fometimes, 
rwo or three prifms, equally perfeét, and they continue in this 
{tate @ight or ten minutes: after this, fhining inequalities are 
obferved upon the furfaces of the prifm, which render confufed 
to the eye, the objects that had been before to accurately repre- 
fented, and the p:cture vanifhes. The vapour forms other com- 
binations, and is difpericd in air.—Different accounts have been 
given of this fingylar appearance. Our author attributes it to 
a bitumen which iflues from certain rocks at the bottom. of the 
fea, and is often feen to cover a part of its furface in the canal 
of Meflina: he fuppofes that the fubsJe parts of this bitumen 
being attenugted, combined and exhaled with the aqueous globules 
that are raffed by the air, and formed into bodies of vapour, 
give to this condenfed vapour more confiftence, and contribute, 
by their fmooth and polifhed particles, to the formation of a 
kind of aerial. cryftal, which receives the light, refleéts it to the 
eye, and tranfmits to it all the luminous points which colour 
the obje&s exhibited in this phenomenon, and render them 
vifible. bas 

The XVth number contains the hiftory of the dreadful earth- 
quakes. that began at Meffina in the year 1783: of this. and 
the four following numbers we fhall give an account without 
delay. 





AR T. 1X. , 
Vicenda della Caltura, &c. 1. e. Concerning the Revolutions in th 
Sciences in the Two Sicilies; or, a Philofophical and.Critical Hif- 
tory of their Legiflation, t olitics, Literature, Commerce, Arts, 
and Theatrical Esbibigigns, from the Arrival of Foreign Cofonies 
in that Country tothe prefent Times. In four Parts. By S. P. 
Napoui Signoretti. Vol. If. 8vo. Naples. 1784. 


N the account given in our laf Appendix, of the firft volume 
of this learned and agreeable work, we.had occafion to ex- 
hibit the Two Sveilies in their ancient days, as feats of learning 
and eloquence, and rendered illuftrious by the eminent orators, 
hittorians, and poets, who were the natives or inhabitants of that 
delightful region. Nor werethe Sicilians remarkable only for the 
cultivationof literature and the fciences: they alfoexcelled in the 
fine arts, and coupted among their artifts fome of the moft cele- 
brated architects, fculptors, and painters of ancient times. The 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter, at Agrizentum, cf whdfe magni- 
ficence Diodorus gives us fuch an aftonifhing defcription, is.a 
proof of this: the celebrated Clearchus and Pythagoras of Rhegio, 
and another Pythagoras, of -Leontium; under whole forming 
hands the marble breathed life and: fentiment, and the immor- 
tal Zeuxis, whofe mafter Demophilus was a Sicilian, and whofe 
moit famous pieces were painted at Crotona, Agrigentum, and 
. in 
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in other cities of Calabria and Sicily, fhew abundantly the 
flourifhing ftate of the arts in Sicily, in ancient times. The 
Sicilian medals alfo bear marks of antiquity, which prove their 
priority to the exercife of that art in Greece. 

- But in the fecond volume of this work now before us, we fee 
the golden age of literature and arts in this country, lofing its 
luftre. The incurfions of the northern Barbarians diffufed ig- 
norance, rapine, and bad tafte through thefe ancient domains 
of the mufes and graces. Naples, though it perfevered the 
longeft in keeping up the fpirit of the Grecian arts, was, itfelf, 
no more Grecian in the fourth century. The progrefs of Chrif- 
tianity became, through intemperate zea!, fatal to the precious 
remains of the ancient arts, which were only confidered as the 
odious monuments of Pagan fuperftition. Accordingly, in the 
time of the emperor Theodofius, the temples, theatres, am- 
phitheatres, circufes, and the Gymnafia, fell into ruin. 

~ Our Author gives a long, learned, and animated defcription of 
this revolution, which changed the face of things in Italy and 
Sicily, with refpeé& to literature and the fine arts. 

They were not, however, more efpecially the former, totally 
extinguifhed, even by Gothic barbarity. Theodoric, though he 
could not write his name, was a protector of Roman jurifpru- 
dence, and affected to be the patron of learned men: and Ca/- 
fodorus, his jlluftrious and learned fecretary and minifter, who 
was a Calahrian by birth, employed his opulence, his credit, 
and his pen, to refcue Iiterature from its decline. Our Author 
gives a circumftantial account of this eminent man. His learn- 
ing and virtue deferve, no doubt, very igh commendation ; but 
his ecclefiaftical and monaftic Jabours were not of a kind that 
could be looked upon as aufpicious to the revival of true tafte. 
Commerce flourifhed in Apulia, Calabria, and Naples, in the 
time of Theodoric; but the fine arts aflumed an afpect that 
abundantly fhewed the coriuption of the age, 

In the fecond chapter of this volume our Author confiders 
the literary, commercial, and political ftate of Naples and 
Sicily,. after the expulfion of the Goths from Italy, and during 
the Government of the Lombards, which continued two full 
centuries. Notwithftanding that the barbarous and fanguinary 
genius of that people could not but have an unfavourable influ- 
ence on the cultivation of the arts and fciences, we have here 
an account of feveral learned pontiffs and bifhops, who flou- 
rifhed in the feventh and eighth centuries, and of fome eminent 
proficients in Grecian literature. Nay, feveral edifices, vafes, 
and pieces of f{culpture, that are to be feen at mount Caffin, 
Naples, and other places, fhew, according to our author, that 
even the Lombards cultivated, more or lefs, the fine arts. The 


Saracen government, and the effects of its horrid devaftations 
on 
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on the fciences and arts, form the fubject of the third chapter: 
In the following one we find a fcene of confyfion, arifing from 
civil difcords, and foreign allies who were become ufurpers, 
which, continuing for the {pace of two centuries, exhibits the 
moft fingular and curious contrafts tetween barbarifm and 
Italian genius. Lombardy becomes independent, the Sicilian and 
African Saracens make themfelves mafters of feveral cities on 
the continent; the Normans, folicited to fuccour ltaly, lay the 
foundation of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, vanquifh the 
Greeks, defeat the Saracens, and even the Lombards, and be 
come abfolute, mafters of Italy, notwithftanding the oppofition 
they met with from the popes and emperors. Under thefe new 
fovereigns, the laws of the Lombards, the feudal cuftoms, the 
imperial conftitutions, refumed new vigour, and the Roman law 
was reftored to its authority. Medical fcience flourifhed at 
Salernum, where the Saracens had introduced the tafte for that 
fcience, with the productions of the learned Arabians, who were 
eminent in this branch of knowledge. Pandolph of Capua, 
during this period, made a figure in philofopny; Alberic, a 
monk of mount Caffin, wrote feveral. efteemed treatifes on mufic, 
jogic, and aftronomy: Peter, the Deacon, obtained great re- 
puctation by his erudition and his writings, though a good deal 
of monaftic ftuff was mingled in the maf{s of his literary trea- 
fure. Ali thefe examples, however, with many others alleged 
and enlarged upon in this fourth chapter, prove that literature 
and the fciences Aourifhed, more or lefs, under the Norman 
overnment. In the fame period, the opulent jnhabitants of 
Amalfi had an extentive ‘commerce in the Lefler Afias thofe of 
Bari traded to Lycia: the maritime power, and the naval victo- 
ries of the Normans, were very confiderable; and the marine of 
Sicily and Apulia made a figure. Nor were the fine arts ne- 
gle&ted at the time now under confideration, as our author fhews 
by a minute and circumftantial account of the paintings that 
adorned the churches, the miniatures that embellifhed the mae 
nifcripts, and the monuments of architecture and fculpture 
that are ftill vifible in churches and public edifices which were 
ere€ted under the Norman government at Montreal, Salernum, 
Bari, and other places. 

In the fifth chapter, M. S1GNORELLI confiders the ftate of 
Naples and Sicily under the princes of the houfe of Swabia, 
who pofleffed the true fpirit of legiflation, were eminent pro- 
tectors of the arts and (ciences, and rendered’ their names pre~ 
cious to the Italians by the moft fignal fervices. The literary 
merit of the emperor Frederic If. who was born and educated in 
[taly, and of his chancellor Peter de Vineis, makes a fhining 
figure in this interefting chapter. ‘hele two illuftrious men 
were the Auguftus and Mecyenas of the thirteenth century, and 
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under their aufpicious influence, the golden age of literature 
would, in all protabilitv, have been revived in Italy, if a fpirit 
of difcord, revolt, and faétion, excited and fomented by mif- 
chievous and turbulent pontiffs, had not oppofed its return, and 
thrown all things into confufion. Fx &DERIC was certainly one 
of the firft geniufes that ever adorned the {ceptre. He was per- 
fe& matter of the Italian, French, Greek, and Arabic languages, 
He was one of the belt Italian poe:s of his time, and cultivated 
with fucce{s feveral branches of natural knowledge, amidft the 
more important affairs of government, and the cares and in- 
quietudes of an agitated life, and an unhappy reign. Iloftead 
of compiling the edits and conftitutions of his predeceflors, 
he formed a new pian of legiffation. He founded the feminary 
of Padua, improved that of Bolegna, maintained the credit of 
the medical Society of Salernum, gave the form and confiftence 
of a univerfity to the fchools of Naples, and ere&ed a literary 
acedemy at Palermo. Upon the whole, it may be obferved, 
that in the fhort period during which the princes of the houle 
of Swabia reigned, great things were done in Italy, notwith- 
ftanding the tumults and calamities of th¢fe times. Grecian, 
Latin, and Arabic literature made aconfiderable progrefs, Peter 
de Vincis, ‘IThaddzus of Sefla, and Rofredus of Benevento, were 
illuftrious promoters of the fcience of jurifprudence: Joachim 
and Thomas Acquinas fignalized their talencs and labour in the 
wide field of facred erudition. Italian poetry arofe from the 
infpiration of the Sicilian mufe: agriculture, induftry, and com- 
merce were brought to high degrees of improvement: the ar- 
mies of Frederic were numerous and well difciplined: the fleets 
of his fucceflur Mainfrot, with the aid of the compafs, invented 
by Goya of Amalfi, explored unknown tracts of the ocean: cities 
were raifed; the arts were cultivated; and intrepid knights, 
wife mag ftrates, and able generals, fix at this zra the hiitory 
of the revival of learning, policy, and m:litary fcience, in great 


part of ltaly. 


E Art. XX. 


Differtazione Storico-Anatomico, &c. i.e. An Hiftorico-Anatomical 
Vifcourfe on a particular Phyfical Variety in the White Men, 
called Heliophobi; to which is added, an Account of the Cafes of 
four Brothers, who were born blind, and were reftored to sight 
by the Extraction of the Cataracts. By Francisco Buzzi, Ocu- 
litt and Affittant-Surgeon in the Great Hofpital at Milan. gto, 
7:6 Pages. Milan. 1784. 

pau white Negro, mentioned by travelleis and naturalifts as 

an inhabitant of Africa, and fome other countries, is, ac- 
cording to our Author, fometimes, though rarely, found in 

Europe, and is difiinguifhed from the ref of the human f{pecies 

only by the extreme whicenefs of his fkin, by the red colour of 

the 
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the pupil of the eye, and his averfion to the light of the funs 
from which laft circumftance the name of Heltophobi is derived, 
A peafant of this denomination died at Milan, in the month of 
January 17%4. All the hair, on the various parts of his body, 
was white; the eye-lids, tye-lafhes, {clerotica, the iris, the 
pupil, were of the fame colour; and M. Buzzi, on diffeQing 
the fubject, made the following obfervations, whieh may coge 
tribute to the explication of the phenomenon: The mucous fub- 
ftance, that is always found between the cuticle and the {kin ia 
the generality of men, was wanting: the iris derived from the 
choroides a whitifhy ted colour, like that of the iris of the white 
rabbit, which is alfoa Heltophobe: the uvea was wanting, 


Ant. Xt. 





" Dell Urilité dé Conduttori, Sc. i.e. A Differtation on the Ufefal- 


nefs of Conductors. By M. Mar:irio Lanoriant, Patrician 
of Milan, and Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 8vo. 
307 Pages. Milan. 1784. 
als learned differtation is one of the moft accurate and coms 
plete that has been publiihed on the fubject, and contains 
a folid and ample refutation.of all the obje€tions avainft ele&trical 
conductors. 





AR T. etett : 

De Inflaxa Eleéiricitatis dtmofphariae in Vegetantia, &c. i. e. A Dif 
fertation concerning the Influence of Atmofpherical Electricity on 
Vegetables. By Dr. Fr. Joseex Garvrn1,»Profeflor of Philo- 
fophy, and Member of the Royal Academy cf Sciences at Turin. 
8vo. 1784. . 

rps prize-diflertation, which was crowned by the academy 

oO 


f Lyons in 1782, is a very initructive and mafterly per- 
formance. 
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, ART. XXEE 

Poest: quod Poflidoniam etiam dixere, Rudera, &c. i.e. The Ruins 
of Pejtum, aifo called Poffdonia, in Latin anc !taltan ; illeftrated 
by Six Differtations, By Kather Paut Axnruonx Pao i; in folio. 

Rome, 1784; with 65 Plates, 
5 i HE origin, progrefs. and deftruction of the city cf Pa/fum, 
and the admirable architeéture of its buildings, are the fub- 
jets of thefe Diflertations. The plates exhibit the remains 
and ruins of-this fameus ‘city, and {everal of them contain al- 
lufions to its ancient hiftory and mythology. The Author.con- 
fiders it asof Tufcan origin, and proves its great antiquity by 
the fimplicéty of its ampbitneatre. He alfo explains fome of -its 
baflo-relievos, .andmedals,. with fazacity,and erudition. .. The 
bwglith puvlicationrof thesruins of Pcekem; with Major’s en- 
1 . he to QTAvIDS, 
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gravings, is well known ;'and has not, certainly, been unknown 
to Father Paoli. | 





ceides Ard XXI€t 
Delicie degli Eruditi Tofeani, &c. i.e. (if we tranflate it literally) 
The Pleafures of the learned Tufcans, Vol. xviii. 8vo. Florence. 
"4784. 592 Pages. | 
T HES E pleafures may either concern the Authors or Read- 
ers Of this vaft collection, or both. It is juftly efleemed as 
one of the molt Jearned and vabuable colle&tions of chronicles, 
records, letters, and diplomas, relative to the particular hiftory 
of Florence, and the general hiftory of Italy, that has been 
yet publithed. 





ART. XX 

Ifteria di Fenomeni del Fremoto, &c. An Hiftorical Account of the 
Earthquakes in Calabria and Sicily, in the Year 1783. Publifhed 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Naples. 

4to. Naples. 1784. ! : 
‘THis Publication is rendered refpeétable by feveral cir- 
cumftances, and more efpecially by the merit and abilities 
of the perfons on whole obfervations this Hifforical Account is 
founded, The obfervations were made by feven members of. the 
academy of Naples, nominated for that purpofe, and affifted by 
Don Michel Sarconi, Secretary to the Academy, and appointed 
as director of the expedition, and hiftoriographer of the awful 
phenomena in queftion. Several artifts attended them to take 
drawings of the places and objeéts, that might illuftrate the 
narration ; and nothing feems to have been neglected, that might 
contribute to render this hiftorical accotnt acceptable to the 
Public. The deicriptions of the places which have been the 
fcenes of thefe dreadful calamities, are accurate; the commo- 
tions that were felt and obferved in each place, the phyfical 


alterations produced in the grounds that were affected by 


them, the fingular events, that were the palpable confequences 
of thefe earthquakes, and the agitations of the fea, ob- 
ferved on the coafts before and afier, are circumftantially 


-pointed out. On’ this occafion the Authors give a particular 
-account of the two Calabrias, of their climate, foil, air, foffils, 
‘minerals; and the nature and caules of the epidemical diforders 


to which they are fubject.—-This Aiiforical Account is accompa- 
nied with fixty-eight plates, which reprefent the openings in 
the earth, the changes produced on its furface, the ruined ftate 


-of celebrated buildings, and cities overthrown, as alfo views of 
‘tottering mountains, extirpated forefts, and Jakes formed by 


the fufpended courfe of rivers and torrents. These are alfo ig 
this work, a topographical chast. of the lands and caffle of 
Sella, 
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Scilla, reprefenting the fingular phenomena which happened 
there, and a chorographical one of the ulterior Calabria, from 
the obfervation and furvey of Father Erryan, together with 
a delineation of the equatorial inftrument he employed, which 
is defcribed in a particular Memoir. 





ArT. XX¥E 
De Efe&ibus Terra-motus in Corpore Humano. i.e. Concerning the 
Eftects of Karthquakes on the Human Body. By M. Vincent 
Micnant, M.D. 8vo. pp.252. Bologna. 1784. 

HE caule of earthquakes, their concomitant and fubfequent 
effe€ts, together with the methods of curing the diforders 
they occafion, are the principal things difcuffed in this publi- 
cation. The earthquakes, which happened at Bologna in 1775, 
4780, and 1781, and thofe that have fince produced fuch difmal 
effeAs in the kingdom of Naples, have furnifhed our author 
with repeated opportunities of obferving their influenee on the 
animal ceconomy. The immediate effects of thefe earthquakes 
on the Neapolitans and Bolognefe, as here enumerated, were exe 
traordinary tenfions and alternate relaxations of the fibres and 
mufcles, {queamifhnefs, vomitings, the fuppreffion or exceffive 
abundance of female courfes, unufual motions of the fcetus in 
the uterus, convulfions, fhiverings, palpitation of the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, head-achs, vertigos,—all proceeding, ace 
cording to our Author, from a difturbance in the equilibrium 
of the electrical fluid, and increafed by the trouble of an agi- 
tated imagination, ‘The more remote or fubfequent effects of 


this difturbance, are apoplexies and the plague. 


ART. XXE. 
Memoria del Commendatore Deodato de Dolomien, &c. 8vo. Rome. 
1784. 

pls is no more than an Italian tranflation of a yery inte- 

refting Memoir, publifhed in French fome time ago, by 
the Chevalier Deopati Dotomieu, a very acute and unpre- 
judiced obferver of the phenomena of Nature, which he ex- 
amines with fayacity and defcribes with precifion. The Jate Ca- 
labrian earthquakes form the fubject of this Memoir, which ts 
highly worthy of attention, and is properly placed here in come 
pany with the two preceding articles, The Author does not 
adopt the opinion of M, Micwanr. with refpe& to the electrical 
origin of earthquakes: .at leaft, he thinks that thofe of Calabria 
are to be attribyted to another caufe, fince- (according to him) 
the-electrical fluid cannot undergo the accumulations, neceflary 
to the production of ,fuch dreadful effeQs-and commotiens, in 





wa countsy furraunded with water, and where every thing coa- 
ptributes to keep this fluid in equilibria. For the explication of 
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Bofcovich’s Voyage from Conftantinople into Poland, &e. §27 


the Calabrian earthquakes he has recourfe to a: fire different 
from that of electricity; and he thinks that the uncommon 
quantities of rain which fell in the autumn of 1782, and the 
winter following, being precipitated into the furnaces of Aitna, 
muft have been reduced into vapours highly expanfible, and 
have forced their way againft every obftacle that oppoled itfelf 


to their dilatation. 





| Art. XXVEBE 
Giornale d’un Viaggio, &c. i.e. A Journal of a Voyage from Con- 
ftantinople into Poland, accompanied with an Account of the 
Ruins of Troy, by the Abbé Boscovicu. 8vo. 230 pages, 
exclufive of the Dedication to the Count de Vergennes. Baflano. 
8734. 
HE name of this Author is fuficient to prepoffefs the curi- 
ous in favour of his Journal. A great aftronomer, a pros 
found mathematician, and an elegant poet (three characters 
united in the Abbé), cannot fet a toot on claflic ground, or on 
any ground, without alluring. us to follow him. His obferva- 
tions on the ruins of Troy were written fome years before the 
voyage here defcribed, which was made in company with Sie 
James Porter and his lady, on their return from the Ottoman 
court, in the year 1765. As the fournal was penned, fupinely, 
by the Abbé in his carriage, without inftruments, proper to 
alcertain the geographical fituations of the places through which 
he paffed, and without any knowledge of the languages of their 
inhabitants, it cannot be fo complete and rich in materials, ag 
it would have been rendered by fuch an obferver in other cir- 
cumftances: but fuch as it is, it is interefting and curious, 
and verifies the faying, ex ungue leonem. 


Art. XX& 


Della Influenza del Ghetto uello Stato, &c. Concerning the Influence 
of the Jews on the State of the Countries which they have inhabited. 
By Count v’Arco, of the Roman Empire, and Lerd of the 
Chamber to his Imperial Majefty, to. Venice. 1784. - 


Senfible and ingenious defence .of the regulation made at 
Prague, by the prefent Emperor, with refpect to the children 
of Ifrael. 








S  ieatindl 


Del Microfeopio, &e. i. e. A Differtation on the Microfcope. By 
M. Josepx Lurreri, M.D. 8vo. pp. 140 Vicenza, 
1784. 

N accurate Treatife, introductory to a more volumimous 
work, which the Author defigns to publifh, under the tise 


of Anatomico- Microfcopical Obfervatians. 
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Germany. 8vo. pp. 115. Pila. 1784. 


wi ; | ART. XXL 
af Pr &c. i.e. A Eulogy on Maria There§a, the late Emprefs of 


WE fhould not have announced this Panegyric, were it not 
the production of the celebrated Abbé Fris1, better 
known as a profound aftronomer, and an eminent mathemati- 
cian, than as a ecompofer of eulogies. The piece is, however, 
ingenious, eloquent, and, notwithftanding its fubject, is even 
philofophical. 





ArT. XX2M. 

Trattato d’ Aftroncmia, &c. i.e. A Treatife concerning Aftronomy, 
by M. Viro Caravetui. 3 Vols. 8vo. with Cuts. Naples. 
1785. 

N Caravelli is known by his former publications, which 

* were in the mathematical line; and the prefent work 
muft increafe the reputation he has already acquired. Its plan 
is extenfive; the firft volume contains clear and juft definitions 
of the circles of the {phere, the ufe of the globes, and the firft 
lines of inftruction with refpect to the manner of making ob- 
fervations. The {econd treats of the refractions of the paral- 

Jaxes of annual motion, of the menfuration of time, of the 

calculation of heights, and the obfervations of longitudes and 

latitudes. In the third, which contains 600 pages, the Author 
explains the mundane {yftem, the laws of planetary motion, the 
problem of Kepler, and the determination of the orbits. 





—_— 


ArT. XXXBB 


Recueil de Memoires fur P Analogie de PEleGricité et de Magneti/me, 
Ee. i. e. A Collection of Memoirs concerning the Analogy of 
EleGricity and Magneti/a. By J. H. Van Swinven, Profeffor 
of Philofophy in the Univerfity of Francker *, Member of a great 
Number of Literary Societies, and Correfponding Memher of 
the Royal Academies of Sciences of Paris and Turin. 3 Vols. 


large 8vo. Hague. 1785. 
HIS publication does new honour to the afcute fpirit 
of obfervation, and the unremitting labour of M. Van 
SWINDEN in experimental philofophy, and it will be confidered, 
no coubt, as adapted to advance us fome fteps farther in the 
knowledge of the fad ffone, which this ingenious and induftri+ 
ous philofopher has, tor thefe fixteen years paft, made one of 


apa 





* Lately appointed profeffor of natural philofophy, logic, &c, ia 
the academicail ichool at Amfterdam. 
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the principal branches of his ftudy +. Of the {cven pieces 
which form this coll: tion, five zre the productions of M. Van 
SWINDEN, znd three were founded on the following prize guef- 
| tion, propofed firft in the vear 1774, and again in 1776, by the 
Electoral Academy of Bavaria: Js there a real and plufical analogy 
or refemblance between the electrical power and the magnetic power ? 
and if there be,—in what manner do thefe powers act upon animal 
bodies? The Memoir of M. VAN SwinpEN obtained the firft 
prize: it occupies above 5co pages, and takes up the firft volume 
of the important collection now before us. 

Our Author, that he might not miftake the true fenfe of the 
queftion, treats it in its wideft extent, and divides his Memoir 
into TWO PARTS, comprehending the only fignifications of 
which the queftion is fulceptible. In the FiksT he propofes 
to examine, whether the phenomena of electricity and magnet- 
ifm are fo fimilar to each other, as to perfuade us that thele 
phenomena are derive from one and the fame caufe, or at leaft 
from fimilar caufes, whofe action is analogous; and in the 
SECOND he treats of the reciprocal influence of thefe two 
powers, and enquires whether there are any phenomena, which 
fhould engage us to think that the effects of magnetifm are mo- 
dified by the action of ele&tricity. ‘The refults of our Author’s 
moft laborious enquiries and experimenis relative to chefe ob- 
jects, have fet him at variance with many, nay moft of the 
philofophers of the prefent time; and it muit be confeffed that 
great names are againft him; but that is no matter, provided 
good arguments are for him. However that may be, he maintains 
his opinion with firmnefs, yet with great modelty and high marks 
r of refpect towards thofe from whom he differs. His opinion is, 
that elecfricity and magnetifm are two kinds of powers éotally dif- 
ferent from each other, and have nothing in common but this 
circumftance, that they both attract and repel different bodies. 
This opinion our Author founds, in the firft part of his difcourfe, 
on the following reafons: ; 

ift, That iron is the only body on which the loadftone aéts, 
while electricity acts on a great variety of bodies. 2dly, That 
pulverization, falts, and vitrification, do not prevent the attrac 
tion of iron by the loadftone; whereas they occafion many modi- 
fications in electrical bodies. 3dly. That there is no body tbat can 
be proper!y contidered as a real conductor of. the magnetic fluid, 


a _v 

















CORIO « 


: + In the year 1772, M. Vaw SwinpeEwn publithed at Leyden, his 
Tentamen Theorir Mathematice de Phenomenis Magneticis. In 1777 
his diilertauon on Magnecic Needles (Récherches fur les Aiguilles 
aimantées) obtained the prize propofed by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. It contains 600 pages in 4to, and was publiihed 
in 1780, in the eighth volume of the Memoirs that have been pre- 
fented by learned foreigners to the above-mentioned academy. 
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whereas there are many that are conductors of the edérical fluid, 
Athly. That even fuppofing, with CiGna ang others, that iron 
is a condudtor of the magnetic fluid, yet it dces not conduct 
this fluid according to the fame laws by which electrical bodies 
conduét the eleétrical fluid, whether we confider the cau/es that 
change the aétion of a conductor, or the effects of that action, 
sthly. In magnetifm there is not any body which is really fimilar 
to idio-eleétrical bodies. O6thly. ‘chat there is no phenomenon 
ia magnetifm that is fufceptible of a comparifon with the Ley- 
den phial, with refpect to the force, the charge, the difcharge, 
and the fphere of activity. 7thly. That the phenomena of at- 
traction and repulfion in magnetifm and electricity, are totally dif- 
ferent with refpect to the degree of attraction, its continuance, the 
diftances at which it acts, and alfo with refpe& to repulfion :— 
There is a refemblance, indeed, between magnetifm and eletricity 
in the article of repulfion,which in both is capable of being changed 
into attraction; but this change, according to our author, is not 
produced in both according to the fame laws. 8thly. ‘That mag- 
netifm does not undergo the {malleft change in vacuo, whereas 
the electrical bodies are changed there, at leaft accidentally. 
gthly. That the laws, according to which ele&rical and mag- 
netic powers are communicated, are totally different, whether 
we confider, on the one hand, the permanence of the magnetic 
power, or its prefence without excitation by rubbing; or attend, 
on the other, to the manner in which iron and electrical bodies 
muft be rubbed, in order to their ecquiring either the magnetic 
or ele&trical powers, or whether we confider farther the privation 
of thefe powers, which does not take place in the loadftone, but 
is obfervable in eledtricity; or if we reflect, finally, on the 
manner in which the poles, or contrary eleétric and magnetic 
powers, are produced, placed, and changed: phenomena which 
are all very different. 1othly. That the electrical fluid is pof- 
fefled of certain properties that are mot obfervable in the mag- 
netic fluid, fuch as odour and light, and of others which exift 
in the latter in an infinitely fmaller degree, fuch as the puff and 
whizzing that accompany the paflage of the eleGirical fluid from 
one body to another. rithly, That the loadftone may be modi- 
fied by electricity, but not the latter by the former. All thefe 
diverfities are amply afcertained and illuitrated by multiplied ex- 
periments and ingenious difcuffions, in the firft part of this maf- 
terly diflertation. 

In the fecond part, our Author treats of the influence of elec- 
tricity on magnetifm, in order to difcover whether there is any 
analogy between the two fluids, confidered in this point of view. 
Here he may juftly call upon his readers to redouble their atten- 
tion; for his obfervations on this nice and curious part of his 


fubject are fingularly acute and important, They are com- 
, prized 
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prized in five chapters. In the firft he treats of the electricity of 
magnetic bodies, and fhews, that though the loadftone is fulcep- 
tible of electricity, it is at leait highly probable, that there is 
here no vice verfa, and that magnetifm has no reciprocal influ- 
ence on electricity; or, in other words, that eleétrical bodies do 
not acquire the magnetic virtue, unlefs they be of iron. There 
is, indeed, a deplorable contradiction, not only between the 
opinions, which is no great wonder, but even between the ex 
periments of learned men on this fubject, 

In the fecond chapter, M. Van Swinden enquires, whether 
ele&tricity augments or diminifhes the attractive force of the 
loadftone. Here again, experiments are in battle array againft 
each other, and thofe of Mefirs. Nollet, Wilfon, and Blondeau 
are particularly reviewed by our Author. The attractive force 
of magnetifm is ufuaily eftimated in three ways, by the weight 
which a loadftone bears—by the aéion of the loadftone on the 
needle cf the compafs—and by the number of ofciilations that 
are performed by a needle, declining from the meridian ata 
certain angle. Q0ur author confirms the opinion founded on the 
experiments of Mefirs. Wilfon and Noilet, that the attractive 
force of the loadftone is neither augmented nor diminifhed by 
the electricity which it receives. “The experiments and reafon- 
ings of M. Blondeau exhibit a ftrong oppofition to this opinion, 
M. Van SwinDEn labours ingenioufly to fhew the infufficiency 
and fallacy of thefe experiments, and not without fuccefs; his 
conclufion, however, with refpeét to the mon-influence of elece 
tricity on magnetifm, in this firft inftance, is modeftly expreffed, 
for he contents himfelf with faying that the nullity of this influ- 
ence is at leaft highly probable. ‘There is, indeed, a perplexing 
diverfity in the opinions of do@ors on this article. By M. 
Blondeau’s experiments it feems, that a loadftone gains, by being 
electrified, a confiderable degree of attractive force, as it fup- 
ports then a much greatér weight than before :—no fuch thing, 
fays the Abbé Nol/et, after having eleétrified, during.the {pace of 
ten hours, an artificial and a matural Joadftone, and found their 
attractive force precifely the fame before and after the operation. 
Then comes M. Hemmer, and chferves, that electricity, inftead 
of augmenting, would be found always to diminifh the 
attractive force of the loadftone, if we could make the nice 
and fubtle experiments that the illuftration of this difficult fub- 
je@ reqdires: ¢ for, fays he, as electricity dilates bodies, the at- 
* traction of their parts to each other, and confequently the ad- 
* hefion of the magnetic fluid to thefe parts, is thereby weakened ; 
confequently this fluid will be more dilated towards the ex- 
haufted part of the loadftone, the equiliorium will be thereby 
lefs difturbed, and of confequence the loadftone will become 


weaker.’ 
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The adtion of the loadflone on the needle of the mariner’s compafs, 
is the fedond thing treated in this chapter. It is well known, 
that the force of the loadftone may be examined by means of 
the angle at which it makes the needle deviate from the meri- 
dian, and that its force is as the tangent of the angle of devi- 
ation, when the loadftone is placed in the magnetic equator. 
Our author knows of no experiments that have been made to 
prove that this angle of deviation is changed by electricity, ex- 
cept a fing'e obfervation of M. Blondeau, who perceived, that 
during a tnunder ftorm, the needle, which indicated four de- 
grees, deviated to fix. But our acute Author, who lets nothing 
efcape his notice, afks whether this obfervation is only to be ac- 
counted for by an augmentation of the force of the loadftone, 
or by a change in the fituation of the needle? This latter may 
(fays he) have been the cafe, and that more efpecially, as M. 
Blondeau keeps his need!e in his clofet, and as the fmalleft mo- 
tion of the chamber may have an influence upon the needle, and 
change its fituation.—This is clofe examination. M. Van 
SWiINDEN, however, relates two experiments, which lead him 
to conclude that eletricity has no influence ypon the loadftone, 
in the article of its deviation from the meridian; and we fuppofe 
thefe experiments will be fifted in their turn. Our Author alfo 
proves, that the number of ofcillations made by the needle in its 
deviation, is neither diminifhed nor augmented by ele€tricity. 

In the third chapter, our author treats of the direéticn or de- 
clination of the magnetic needle, on which almoft all the philofo- 
phers fuppofe electricity to have a certain influence. This in- 
fluence is obferved more efpecially at the approach, or during 
the time of a thunder-ftorm, and alfo of an Aurora Porealis, 
when the magnetic needles are often agitated irregularly, take 
different directions, and undergo confiderable variations, in con- 
fequence of the fhoots and ftreamings of the electrical fluid 
accumulated in the atmofphere. M. Van SwinDEN acknow- 
ledges thefe fas; he confeffes that the needle may acquire an 
irregular motion by electricity, but he denies that this phenome- 
non indicates any analogy between eleciricity and magnetifm: 
Why? Becaufe it is known that the ele@trical fluid can fet in 
moticn, by the friction of its current, any bodies, which, like 
the magnetic needle, are eafily moved, and becaufe it produces 
the fame effects upon a needle of brafs, as our author has proved 
by different experiments. Again—It has been proved by 
experiments, here related; that the variations of the needle 
do not become greater, and more irregular, in proportion to the 
increafe of ele&ricity in the atmofphere, nor lefs irregular and 
confiderable, in proportion to its diminution, which would be the 
cafe if they depended entirely on the ele€trical fluid. From 


thefe and feveral other arguments our Auther concludes, that 
3 there 
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there are no obfervations which demonftrate that electricity has 
any influence upon the phenomena of the direction or variations 
of the magnetic needle. All the experiments that have been 
employed to fupport this opinion, appear to him equivocal. 

The inclination of the magnetic needle is the fubjedt of the 
fourth chapter, which is defigned to fhew that we have no 
proof of the influence of electricity on magnetifm with refpect 
to this inclination. 

In the fifth and laft chapter, our Author treats of the com- 
munication of powers. Many obfervations have taught us, that 
a magnetic virtue has been communicated to iron by artificial 
electricity: or that the virtue which the iron previoufly pofleiled, 
has been diminithed or deftroyed by this agent; and that light- 
ning, which is the ftrongeft natural electricity, has produced 
the fame phenomena. The queftion then is, whether or not 
thefe phenomena indicate any real influence * of electricity on 
magnetifm? Our author difcufles this queftion, in this laft 
chapter, with fagacity and attention, and after great /irug- 
gling, decides it in the negative, yet with fome little hefitation. 
The experiments of M. Wilke and other learned men, came 
forth againft him with the following propofition, as their refult, 
‘ That the electrical power produces, dy itfelf, and in its electri- 
© cal quality, the magnetic power, and a conftant polarity.” Thefe 
experiments for fome time ftaggered our intrepid Author, as they 
feemed evidently to prove, that the po/itive chain has a conftant re- 
lation to the fouth pole, and the zegative chain to the north pole +. 
For it appeared, that when electricity was tranfmitted through 
the needle, placed in an inclinatory dire€tion, the lower ex- 
tremity of the needle not only acquired a north pole, and the 
upper a fouth pole (circumftances which its fituation woud 
occafion, however the chain were placed), but this polar force 
was increafed where the pofitive chain touched the upper ex- 
tremity, and the negative the lower, This phenomenon was 
the fame in nature, though different in degree, in other fitua- 
tions and directions of the needle; and it feemed to fhew that 
electricity, in this refpect, has an influence on magnetifin, fince 
it effeCtuated the production of the poles in an order quite con- 
trary to that in which they would have been produced without 
it. Our Author therefore was for fome time brought over to 
this opinion by the experiments of M. Wilke, though thofe of 





* According to our Author’s definition of influence, it takes place 
when the effeéts which the loadftone produces, or is accuftomed to 
produce, are changed, either with refpect to their nature or degree, 
by the communication of electricity to it. 

+ M. Wicks calls poftive chaiz, that which communicates with 
the wire of the bottle or jar; and zegative chain that which commu-s 
nicates with its outfide, or external furface, 
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M. D’AMilibard \ed to a quite different conclufion. But feveral 
curious experiments made by himfelf, and here related, turned 
the tables in favour of thofe of M. D’Alibard, threw him into 
a ftate of doubt and fufpenfe, and inclined him to think, that 
feveral circumftances, as yet unknown, might have produced 
the contradiction between thefe experiments, and thus rendered 
them, on both fides, undecifive. But the experiments of F. 
Beccaria* came in to favour his original oppofition to the influ- 
ence of electricity (confidered as fuch) on magnetifm: fince it 
feemed to follow from thefe experiments, that the direétion 
given to the needles by the electrical matter, did not depend upon 
the courfe which that matter purfued in its entrance into the 
needle, but on the pofition of the needle when it received the 
percuffion, fo that the extremity which pointed to the north, 
when the needle was ftruck, turned always to the north, what- 
ever was the direction of the electrical fluid which pafled through 
the needle. 

Upon the whole then, with refped to the analogy between 
electricity and magnetifm; and the znfluence of the former of 
thefe powers upon the latter, our Author concludes, that thefe 
two kinds of powers are totally different—depend upon different 
caufes—act according to atfferent laws, and have no influence, one 
upon the other, unlefs it be, that pofitive electricity tends to pro- 
duce a fouth pole, and negative,electricity a north pele, though 
even this kind of influence appears highly doubtful and un- 
certain. 

Tne Bavarian academy, in the fecond part of the queftion 
propofed, defires to know, in what manner the eleétric and mag- 
netic powers aé? upon animals? But as our Author denies the 
analogy between thefe powers, he has not difcuffed this part of 
the queftion, which he thinks was propofed with a view to 
that analogy.x— We do not fee] fatistied with this reafon: the 
action of thefe fluids on the animal ceconomy is a very intereft- 
ing object of difcuffion, whether they be analogical to each 
other, or totally heterogeneous. However, our Author in- 
demnifies u$ in one of the differtations of the fecond volume. 

This fecond volume contains five difcourfes, The FIRST is 
a Differtation on the fubjeé treated in the preceding volumé., 
This Difcourfe, which was honoured by the Bavarian academy, 
with the /ecend prize, is the production of M. CELesTIN 
STEIGLEHNER, Ecclefiaftical Counfellor to the Elector Pa- 
Jatine, Duke of Bavaria, and Profeflor of Natural Philofophy 





* Thefeexperiments of F. Beccaria are to be found in § 731, 732, 
733, of his treatife dell’ elettrici/mo artificiale, i. e. of artificial elec- 
tricity. Of this work we gave fome account in vol. lvii. of our 
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and Meteorology at Ingolftedt. There are many acute ob- 
fervations in this Difcourfe: more method and precifion would 
have been defirable;—the Avthor, however, maintains, inge- 
niovfly, the analogy between the ele&trical and magnetic fluids, 
which M. Van SwinpDeEN has ftill more learnedly and ingeni- 
oufly-attacked. He treats-largely of the influence of thefe fluids 
on animal bodies, and examines the celebrated queltion of ani- 
mal magnetifm. This laft object, which has of late years, made 
as much noile in France, in confequence of the magnetic mi- 
racles of Ade/mer, as the ‘fanfeni/? miracles wrought (as was 
fancied) by tne dead bones of the Abbe Paris, made in the year 


1731, bas been amply difcufled fince the compofition of the. 


piece now before us: and as it is alfo treated in a mafterly 
manner, in this very volume, by M. Van SwinpDen, we fhajl 
not make more particular mention of it here. 

The fecond piece in this volume, contains Remarks on the 
Principle employed by M. Epinus, to explain electrical and magnetic 
Attraciions. By M. Van Swinpen.—The third is a Memoir 
concerning the Analogy of Electricity and Magnetifm, compofed by 
Profellor HuBNER, tor the prize-gueflion of the Bavarian aca- 
demy already mentioned. This competitor, though the third in 
rank, is not deftitute of merit. He ftcers a middle courfe be- 
tween thole philofophers who reprefent the analogy between the 
electrical and magnetic powers as perfect, and thofe, who con- 
fider thefe powers as totally heterogeneous. He enumerates the 
experiments, which indicated an analogy between the two pow- 
ers, and the oblervations, which feem to contradiét it, “To his 
other arguments in favour of the analogy, he adds a chemical 
one, deduced from the compofition of the load{tone, which is 
vitreous and ferruginous, ‘Ihis compofition, demonftrated by 
Lemery, fhews, according to our Author, that the magnetic 
force or power originates from the mixture and union of glafs 
and iron. Now (fays M. Hubner) glafs contains light or 
electrical ether; hence, therefore, magnetic phnomena proceed, 
as they are never found in pure iron without this addition. 

After treating curforily of the action of eleéricity on animal 
bodies, and fhewing, by a number of examples, that magnet- 
ifm aéts upon them alfo, be goes boldly a ftep farther, and 
undertakes the difcuffion of the manner in which thefe powers 
exert their action in or upon the animal fyftem: and it is to 
be confefled, that he goes with great facility through this dif- 
ficult matter, which may, in part, be owing to his touching 
it lightly. What he tells us of the xerves, of the blood, of 
the fluid that runs in the former and the particles of iron that 
are found in the latter, and of the influence that eleCtricity and 
magnetifm may have on thefe, may be true, but it is fo vague, 
fuperficial, and trite, that it is of little confequence whether it 
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be fo or not.—M. Husner, however, regales us with fome- 
thing new, ina little Appendix. He propofes an hypothefis or 
conjectural fyflem (as he calls it) which deduces the powers of 
eleciricity and maznetifm from one general, fundamental caufe. 
H« conje€tures, that the action of the two powers proceeds 
from one and the fame eather, which furrounds, with its at- 
mofphere, idio-electrical bodies, as well as the loadftone, but 
the Jateer, with an atmofphere thicker and more heterogeneous, 
—We refer fuch of our Readers as may be curious to know 
more of this hypothefis to the work—Though hypothefes are 
likely to refume their ancient vogue under the fpecious coun- 
tensnce of hatty, ambiguous, or f«}lacious experiments, upon 
objects that require the eyes of a lynx to perceive their modes 
of exiftence and aétion, yet we cannot fay, that the hypothefis 
of ths Author opens any views that are perfpicuous or tn- 
tercfting.—Befide, we long to return to M. Van SwinbDEnN, 
whofe tound logic, penetrating fagacity, and extenfive know- 
ledve, render his'dicuffions always interefting. 

His reMections on animal magnetifm, and on the fyfiem of Dr. 
MesMer*, which we next meet with in the fecond volume, 
bear a!l tneie charaters. !n this place M. Van SwinDeEN be- 
gins by fixing judicioufly the fenfe of the terms animal magnet- 
ifm. Tois muft either fignify, firft, that an animal body may 
receive from the magnet the fame properties which the magnet 
communicates to iron, and may be thus rendered capable of pro- 
ducing, in its turn, the tame effects; .r, fecondly, in a lefs 
proper and more extenfive fenfe, thefe terms may fignify any 
impreffion or modification, that an animal body may re- 


ceive from the loadftone, whether it be fimilar in /ome refpeéts - 


to that which the iron receives (though of a diffimilar nature), 
or totally different, in every refpect, from that impreffion: or, 
thirdly, the terms in queftion may fignify, that the animal body, 
after having received this impreffion, itfelf, from the loadftone, 
may communicate it to other animal bodies. According to 
thete three fiznifications of the words, animal magnetifm, our 
Author enters into a cl .fe examination of the fyftem and practice 
of D> Mefmer, who has renewed all the occult philofophy of 
Parace'fus, Van !lelmont, Goclenius, Burgravius, Libavius, Wirdig, 
Santanél.i, and (among feveral more) our countryman A/oxwell, 
whole Adedicina Magnetica was publifhed in 12mo, in the year 
1670. 

M. Van Swinven hhews, with the utmoft force of evidence, 
that animal magneti/m, in the firft of thefe fignifications (i. e. in 








* In July Review, our Readers have an account of the examination 
of Mcefmer’s principles and praétice, by the commiffioners appointed 
by government. : 
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the proper fenfe of the phrafe), bas no fhadow of exiftence, and 
that if the loadftone has any aétion on an animal body, this 
action cannot be properly called magneti/m. Bat does fuch 
action (that which ts een argc n in the fecond and more 
extentive fenfe’ of thefe terms) really exift? Here our Author 
finds it difficule to deny the facts and experiments that have 
been alleged in favour of the affirmative. It is true, that ina 
machine fo complicated as the human body, fubjecét to fo man 
powerful impreflions both phyfical and moral, and to the almoft 
ablolute power of imagination, the im preffions and alterations 
alleged as magnetic by the votaries of 4 fefiner, might have been 
produced by caufes very different from the agency y of the loed- 
ftone; and fuch may very probably have been the cafe, more 
than once. It is alfo true, that the experiments of Mde/mer 
have been more vaunted than examined by his advocates—that 
the magnet, that feems to a@ fo powerfully in certain cafes, has 
no adtion in other cafes perfe€tly fimilar, not to mention many 
other inconfiftencies, that are wer? way adapted to make an 
impartial obferver doubt of its ating, at all, on the animal 
ceconomy. Yet, notwithftanding all thefe confiderations, the 
totality of facts, which have been exhibited and difcufled, even 
by the adveriaries of AZe/mer, induce our Author to look upon 
it as inconteitable, that the loadflene bas often exerted a certain 
kind of aéticn, and made confiderable impreffions on the nervous fyficm; 
nay, that theie impreffions frequently tend to reftore this fyftem, 
when difordered, to its natural flate. But our Author proves, 
by a variety of ingenious and convincing arguments, that this 
action is quite different from the action of a Joadftone upon 
iron, and that there is no farther analogy between animal and 
mineral magneti{m, than this, that the latter a¢éts upon iron and 
the former on the human body——-We know not how. The 
third fenfe of animal magnetijm fuppofes that an animal bedy, 
which has received any impreffion or modification from the 
loaftone, can, after its reception, communicate it to another 
animal body, and 2ét upon it, as it was acied upon, itfelf, by 
the loaditone. ‘This power of communicating magnetifm was 
one of the fundamental points of Mesmer’s firft fyftem and 
practice. When touched himfelf by the loadftone, he phitendel 
to tranfmit, by holding out his finger, the magnetic ftream from 
his own body into that of his patient. But M. Steiglebner, in 
the fecond diflertation of this volume, proves all A4e/mer’s trials 
of this kind illufive and fallacious; and fhews, that any effects, 
that were feen to arife from them, were evidently the effects of 
the imagination of the patients (if there was no impofture in 
the cafe); as imagination is known to aét with a peculiar influ- 
ence on the nervous fyftem of thofe whofe complaints are of a 
nervous kind, Our Author avails himfelf of the experiments 
and 
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and reafonings of this ingenious Philofopher, corroborates them 
with new and folid arguments, and denies that any man re- 
ceives from the loadftone a power that enables him to exert a 
fimilar power upon another. The detail of his proofs is in- 
ftructive and interefling, and contains a treafure of magnetic 
{cience. 

Thefe difcuffions are followed bv a curious review of the 
hidden do&trine and the pompous exploits of the ancient Mag- 
netifts, of whofe contagious enthufiafm even the excellent Boyle 
and the immortal Bacon had received fome fparks or rather fpots, 
After this our Author returns to Dr. MEsmer, and takes 
notice of the variations that have fucceffively modified the 
theory and practice of that famous empiric. ‘Thefe variations 
are remarkable: at firft Mesmer practifed with load{tones, 
which he applied like amulets to the bodies of his patients, in 
fuch pofitions as might render (according to his language) the 
magnetic effluvia harmonic, uniform, and uninterrupted. But by 
little and little he mingled theoretic ideas with that practice, 
and pretended, not only that the magnetic virtue might be com- 
municated from the loadftone to the human body, but alfo that the 
latter might thus be rendered capable of acting, like a loadftone, 
upon the magnetic needle, or on another human body. Finally, 
in the year 1770, the fyftem of this enthufiaft aflumed a new 
form, and a remarkable one. For fince that time, MESMER no 
more employed the loadftone ; he met with anew agent: he dif- 
covered that there is in man, and more efpecially in Dr. Adefmer, 
an animal magneti{fm, analogous to the mineral one of the 
Joadftone, which is capable of being communicated (by the 
Doétor, and thofe who are taught by him the fecret of managing 
it) to animal] and inanimate bodies, and of harmonizing the former, 
when they are difordered, into health and foundnefs, ‘This new 
fyftem, of which the fubftance (if it has any) is reduced by 
the Author to twenty-feven propofitions, was publifhed by its 
inventor in the year 1779, in his Memoir concerning the Difco- 
very of Animal Magnetifm; and afterwards, in 1781, in his 
Hiftorical Summary of Faéts relative to Animal Magnetifm*. M. 
VAN SWINDEN does not difdain (though ufually much better 
employed) to enumerate thefe propolitions, with the pretended 
illuftrations that Mefmer has‘given of them in the work now 


mentioned +. He examines them jointly and feverally, con- 
fiders 





* Precis Hiftorique des Fairs, relatifs au Magnetifm Animal, jufque 
en Avril i781. Par M. Masten, Dr. en Medicine de la Faculté 
de Vienne. 

+ We may be thought, here, to treat Mesmer with too much 
contempt: for whether he be an enthufiaft or an impoftor, or a 


motley mixture of both thefe characters, he is far from being detti- 
tute 
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fiders the different parts of this myfterious fyftem, the proofs 
that are employed in its defence, the kind of evidence of which 
it is fufceptible, and the degree of credit it deferves, when ap- 
preciated by an unprejudiced mind. Nothing, furely, could be 
more adapted to ftrike the minds of the multitude than the 
awful pomp of the Me/merian fyftem: an univerfal fluid, fubtile 
beyond comparifon, capable of receiving, propayating, and com- 
municating all the impreffions of motion, and conftituting a 
mutual influence between celeftial, terreftrial, and animal bodies, 
is the bafis of this fyftem,—and animal magneti(m is one of 
the univerfal operations of this fuid—and the management of 
both is in the bands of M. MesMeEr, as a univerfat inftiument 
of healing. —We refer our Readers to the work before us, and 
to that of M. MesmMeEr above-mentioned, for the detail of this 
cloud-capt {yftem. We fhall only obferve, that M. Van 
SWINDEN has difperfed its mifty contents into air. ‘I here are 
in this fyftem fome abfurdities fo fhocking, and certain con- 
tradictions fo glaring, that it would feem lofs of time cither to 
examine or refute them: {uch as the exiftence of an animal! mag- 
netifm, with its poles, in the human body, and a co-exiftent 
oppofite force, adequate to the deftruction of all its effects, — 
This may be a trick to ferve a turn—and a hole to elcape at, 
on certain occafions :—but what muff a fober reader think, when 
he fees, in the 20th propofition of MesmeEr, that the loaditone, 
whether natural or artificial, is fufceptible of animal magnetif/m, 
and alfo of the power that is oppofite to it, and that the uieful 
effects, that arife from the application of the luadftone, ate 
owing to animal magnetifm? We cannot expatiate farther 
in the wide field of MESMER’S pretended difcoveries and fancies. 
At the very firft fight ic would naturally indifpofe an impartial 
inquirer after truth, both againft Mesmer and his fyftem, to 
hear, from himfelf *, that a fit of frenzy was the prelude to his 
difcovery of animal magnetifm,—that this new agent, in his 
hands, ought to be confidered as a fixth ARTIFICIAL fenfe +,— 





tute of parts and knowledge, and is certainly what is vulgarly 
called a clever fellow. It required no {mall portion of dexierity 
and addrefs to take in fuch a multitude of perfons of all ranks, and 


to draw fo many of the knowing ones within the lucrative vortex ef 


of his animal magnetiim. For his votaries were not only beaux 
and ée/les, fanciful girls, vapourifh women, hypochondriac men (ail 
which may be confidered as the frail part of the ipecies), but aifo 
fuch learned men as Couft de Gebelin, {uch philofophers as the Duke 
de Chaulnes, and fuch phyficians as M. D’Eflons. Cur Author is 
therefore juitifiable in the pains he has taken to unmafk this famous 
empiric, fince he has: made a prodigious noife in France, and alfo 
a prodigious purfe at the expence of many innocent dupes. 
* See MesmeER’s Precis Hiftorique, &C. Ps 21, 22. 


t Id, ibid. p. 24, 25. 
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that feeling alone can render the theory of it inteliigible,—~ 
that it can neither be defcribed nor defined *, and many more 
things of this fort. But all this did not indifpofe the inquifitive 
fpirit of M. VAN SWINDEN againit aclofe and impartia! ex- 
amination of both the fyftem and practice of this modern Pa- 
racelfus. And in this examination he has proved, nay (as we 
think) demonftrated, that the principles of Mesmer are vague, 
hypothetical, and contradictory ; that certain parts of his fyitem 
are not fufceptidle of proof, and that fuch parts of it as can only 
derive their evidence from facts, are far from being confirmed 
by the facts that are brought to fupport them. 

The ingenious piece that terminates this fecond volume, isa 
Differtation: on a Magnetic Phenomenon of the paradoxical kind ; 
which is, that the load/lone attracts pure iron more powerfully than 
st does another loadfione. ‘he ableft writers, who have treated 


of the loadftone, are unanimous in maintaining, that this is a- 


fa&; and it has been rendered credible, by the fucceffive tefti- 
monies and experiments of Gilvert, Defchales, Muffchenbroek, 
Kraft, and Ocpinus. M. VAN SwINnDEN, from the time that 
he began to examine magnetic phenomena with 2 particular at- 
tention, could not help doubting of this fact, ‘The reafons of 
his queftioning the authority and experiments of thefe eminent 
men, are developed in a moft mafterly manner in this differta- 


tion; in which he fhews, that the propofition (viz. that the. 


load/tone attracts iron more powerful’ than another loadftone) is not 
generally true, and that it only takes place in fome particular 
cafes. He proves farther, adly, That the circumftances at- 
tending thefe cafes have not been accurately confidered and af- 
certained, and therefore he examines, 3dly; the experiments 
from which the propofition in queftion has been deduced. He 
afterwards lays down general rules for the explication of this 
phenomenon, and explains it with his ufual precifion and per- 
{picuity. 

The third volume is entirely taken up with an elaborate 
Differtation on the irregular Motions of the Magnetic Needle. This 
diflertation is defigned to prove, that the magnetic needle fome- 
times undergoes irregular variations or agitations, which are 
moft frequent and palpable during the Aurora Borealis, of 
Northern Lizhts; and that this meteor has a particular influe 
ence on the declination of the needle and its variations, Our 
Author thinks, that it is upon the action, not of electricity, but 


of the Aurora Borealis +, that a// the variations of the needle 
depend, 





* Mesmer’s Precis Hifforique, &c. p. 24, 25. 
+ Several philofophers confider the Aurora Borealis as a pheno- 
menon merely electrical. Our Author declares, that he has never 
hitherte 
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depend, though we know not the guomode, or the manner in 
which this meteor ads. The details into which M, Van 
SwinDEN enters on this fubjeét are immenfe; and it is froma 
multitude of obfervations, made during along courfe of years, 
that he has acquired the new and interefting views which are ex 
hibited here on this curious fubje€t. It is certain, that the opi- 
mons in favour of the influence of eleCtricity on the variations of 
the magnetic necdle, which have been lately rendered fo plaufible 
by many ftriking obfervations, will not yicld to a vulgar adver- 
fary ; and it muft be confefled, that the ele&trical conftitution 
of the air when thefe agitations happen, the fimilarity of thefe 
irregular motions, with thofe which electricity may, and fre- 
quently does produce, and the known cffccts of thunder-ftorms, 
feem to unite in confirming this opinion. Our Author is aware 
of all this: he examines al] the appearances and faéts that feem 
to favour the opinion he combats, and we own ourfelves unable 
to refufe our aflent to the proofs he brings againft it. His 
mind appears to have been running to and fro through al] Eu- 


rope, to colleét the obfervations of ftudious men on this fubject. 


Nothing feems to have efcaped his notice; and his own obfer- 
vations are almoft innumerable; fo that whether he has drawn 
truth out of her well, or left her there, his differtation is a mafter- 
piece, which will do him fingular honour, both as an experi- 
mental philofopher, and. an accurate reafoner. 


Arr. XXXI& 


Tableau Hiftorique et Philofophique de la Religion, &c. 1, e. An Hittori- 
cal and Phiiofophical View of Religion, from the earlieft Periods 
of the World to the prefent Times. Part I. Containing the 
Primitive Religion, from the Creation to the Miniftry of Mo/ete 
By the Abbé Para. 8vo. 540 Pages. Paris. 1784. 

‘HE name of this learned, ingenious, and fanciful writer, 

is not unknown to thofe who read our j 

one of thofe Authors, whofe produétions, like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fiatue, are not throughout equally precious in their conftituent 

parts; and accordinyly we have fome gold, much filver, and a 








hitherto found it poffible to reconcile faéts and repeated obfervations 
With this opinion ; anc he has entered into a particular confideration 
of this matter, in his Yreats/e on the Aurora Borealis, which he has 
long promifed. 

* ‘] his able writer publifhed fome years ago, a courfe of natural 
philofophy, under the title of Theorie des Etres Senfibles, and a 
courfe of metaphyfics, jacred and profane, under the general title 
of Thecric des Etres Injenpbles, of which jatter we gjve a particular 
accountin the Appencix io ie 61ft Volume of the Monthly Review, 
P- 484. He isalio the author of a Clafical Courfe of Philofophy, and 
ef a work intitied, the PAz/o/ophy of Religion. Guitt 
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fmall portion of clay in the work before us. It is divided into 
three parts. The firft part, which contains the primitive religion 
under its fucceflive afpeéts, from Adam ta Mofes, forms the 
“contrnts of the prefent volume. The fecond part is to contain 
the Mo/faic religion; and the Chri/ian religion is to be the fubjec& 
of the third. 

The firft part affords our Author occafion to confider a mul. 
titude of objects of the moft interefting and inftrudtive kind, on 
which he cafts fome rays of light, and beftows a vaft treafure of 
erudition. ‘The manners of the firft ages of the world, the com- 
mencements of civilization, the birth and infancy of the arts 
and {ciences, the formation of the firft ftates and monarchies, 
the primitive ftate of ancient kingdoms, and the characters of 
ancient nations, come naturally under our Author’s confidera- 
tion in this firft part of his learned work: they are conneéted 
with his principal object, which is the hiftory of religion; and 
they furnifh matter for a variety of curious difcuffions. 

M. Para ftates, with all the precifion and perfpicuity of 
which that matter feems to be fufceptible, the opinions of the 
different nations of the remoteft antiquity, concerning the co/- 
mogony, or origin of the world. He reduces thefe opinions to 
three leading and principal ones; that of the ancient Indians, 
Perfians, Arabians, and Chinefe, who adopted the doétrine of 
an original creation, properly fo called ; that which fuppofed the 
exiftence of an aétive, intelligent, and uncreated Deity, and alfo 
of eternal, but motionlefs and inert matter, which doétrine af- 
terwards became the ground-work of the Stoical fyftem; and 
that of a part of the Egyptians, Grecks, Phenicians, and Chal- 
deans, who confidered eternal matter as by chance, or its own 
innate energy, the principle of all things; and ftupidly thought, 
that mud and fermentation were the firft parents of rational 
beings. 

We cannot follow our Author through the wide field, or ra- 
ther wildernefs of literature, theology, and fuperftition, wherein 
he expatiates. Befide the more common objects of difcuffion, 
which naturally come within the compafs of a plan fo vaft and 
comprehentive, the reader will find fome acute arguments in 
confirmation of the Jongevity of the ancient inhabitants of the 
world, drawn from the old records, annals, and traditions of 
the earlieft monarchies, and more efpecially from thofe of Egypt 
and China; as alfo curious and learned refearches concerning 
the ftate of population, arts and fciences, before the deluge, and 
concerning the deluge itfelf. He will find, moreover, learned 
obfervations on the book of Gene/fis, and the traditions and re- 
cords from which it was compofed ; a judicious illuftration and 
defence of the chronology of the /eptuagint, and an eftimate of 
the number of the inhabitants of the earth at the period of their 
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difperfion, which, according to his calculation, amounted to four 
or five millions. It was from this fmall number of men that a 
multitude of little kingdoms were fucceffively formed on che 
Euphrates, the Tigris, in Paleftine, Perfia, and India, fome of 
which, in procefs of time, became formidable empires. 

- The order or line of dire€tion in which population made its 
progrefs, is not to be afcertained by hiftorical records, for we 
have none that place this matter in aclear light; but our Au- 
thor’s conjectures on this head are highly probable and natural. 
The arguments, by which he proves that the primitive forms 
and conftitutions of civil government were not purely monare 
chical or defpotic, are more than fpecious. He grants that a 
large fami'y, feparated by emigration and other accidental cir- 
cumftances, muft have naturally grown into a little kingdom, of 
which the patriarch or chief would as naturally become the 
king; but he obferves, with equal judgment and probability, 
that the fons and grandfons of this patriarch, would naturally 
form the fupreme council of this community, that all the heads of 
the fubordinate families would have fomething to fay in the meas 
fures that were propofed for the good of the whole, and that thus 
the effective authority refided in the body of the nation or family, 
without whofe confent the chief or monarch would not decide, 
or undertake any thing of more than ordinary importance.— 
Whoever confiders the general f{pirit of adult children, with re- 
fpect to filial fubordination and fubmiffion, which is far from 
being always implicit, will find this account of the primitive 
eftablifhments of civil government judicious and probable. 

Such, in our Author’s opinion, were the little kingdoms of 
the Canaanites and the Philiftines, even fo far down as the 
time of Jofhua; and he dates at 2000 years after the flood, 
the rife of {uch mighty and extenfive empires as thofe of Nineveh 
and Babylon, with others whofe names are tranf{mitted to us in 
hiftory. Here the contradictions and confufion that reign in 
the ancient hiftory of the Aflyrians, open a field for the difplay 
of the writer’s vaft erudition. 

In the article of religion he attributes a confidcrable degree 
of purity.to that of the ancient Perfianse This religion, ac 
cording to him, was corrupted by the errors of the Sadveans, the 
firft who worfhipped the fun and other heavenly bodies, and be- 
lieved their influence on human affairs. His account of the re- 
ligion of the Syrians, Canaanites, Phenicians, and Egyptians, 
is as accurate as could well be expected, and will be peculiarly 
inftructive to thofe who are but little acquainted with the hif- 
tory of religion in ancient times. Our Abbé, in his furvey of 
the religion of the Egyptians, treats of the ftate of the fciences 
among this people, and affirms that natural philofophy, dialeétics, 
gcometry, and aftronomy, made but a fmall progrefs, and got 
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little farther than a ftate of infancy in Egypt. It has been faid | 
that their fublime improvements in fcience have not come to 
our knowledge, as they were covered from the view of ftrangers 
by a myfterious veil of allegory, which rendered them intelli- 
gible only to a few: but this careful difguife is a proof to our 
Abbé (and we are much of his mind), that thefe pretended fci- 
ences were only myfterious fooleries or tricks, which were unfit 
to fee the light, fuch as their aftrology, magic, divination, theo- 
gonies, and {uch like fuperftitions or impottures. True icience, 
continues he, ¢ inftead of fkulking in the dark, loves :o {pread 
abroad its benign influence. Pythagoras, Archimedes, Eras 
tofthenes, Hipparchus, and the Prolemies, made no mytfteries of 
their geometrical and aftronomical difcoveries.’ 

It is plain enough that the Egyptians are by ng means in 
high favour with our Author. He attacks with great boldnefs 
and erudition, their valour, their chronology, and their pre- 
tended antiquity, as well as their fcience. He obferves juttly, 
that from the time of Cyrus, where prophane hiftory begins to 
acquire credibility and confiftence, they always appear in a ftate 
of fubjection to foreign nations, and fucceffively to the Perfians, 
Grecians, Romans, Arabians, and Turks; and many learned 
witnefles are brought forward by our author, to fhew the abfur- 
dities and contradictions of their chronology. 

If all this be true (and we have nothing to offer againft it), 
our Author has rather faid too much in favour of thefe fame 
Egyptians, when he tells us, in another place, that when they 
were fubdued by Cambyfes, the fon of Cyrus, they knew 
only fo much of aftronomy as might have been known by 
the antediluvians: but this was a vaft deal; for the learned 
Abbé had told us before, that in the antediluvian ages, the pros 

refs of the arts and {ciences muft have been extremely rapid. 

We fhall take a ftep backward, to give our Author’s reafons 
for this rapidity, as they are Curious and out of the common road, 
Men of genius lived, fays he, to a great age before the deluge, 

and this circumftance muft have been favourable to the ad- 
vancement of arts and fciences. Obfervations, continued during 
two thoufand years *, in a period when human life, in indivi- 
duals, was ten times longer than it is at prefent, muft have en- 
riched the antediluvian world with more aftronomical know- 
ledge than it would have derived from twenty centuries in 
a {tate of things fimilar to ours. ——* A modern author +, con- 
« tinwes he, affir rms, in his hiftory of anticut aronomy, and he 
s does not affirm it without reafon, that the altronomical know- 
« ledge of the ancient Afiatic nations, was principally derived 





* He follows the Septuagint. 
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Para’s Hifforical and Philofaphical View of Religion. §45 


© from a people anterior to them, and no longer exifting.—Now 
© thefe anterior people, which were totally deftroyed, are the 
© antediluvians.’ 
Our Author’s account of the different kingdoms of India and 
‘hina, of the antiquity of their dynafties, and of both the 
prefent and antient ftate of religion, arts, and {ciences, in thefe 
countries, is learned and accurate; and when he treats of ‘the 
annals of different nations, he points out clearly the caufes of 
all the errors and contradiCiions that have covered their primi- 
tive hiftory with darknefs and confufion. In effect, fome of 
thefe nations, fuch as the wandering Scythians or Celts, and 
Arabs, had no annals or regifters at all: more polifhed nations, 
which were fubdued by ambitious conquerors, loft their annals 
with their liberty, as it was one of the firft fleps of the vider to 
efface, as far 2s was poffible, in the minds-of the vangutfhed, the 
remembrance of their former fovereigns, and their ancient laws, 
relizion, cuftoms, and ftate, that they might accuftom them- 
felves with lefs relu€tance to the manners, and to the civil and 
religious conftitution of the nation into which they were incor- 
porated, ‘Thus the annals of the.Aflyrians were deftroyed when 
the kingdom of Nineveh was divided between Cyaxares and 
Nebuchadnezzar; thofe of the Babylonians fell into the hands 
of the Medes and Perfians; thofe of the Egyptians muft have 
been mofily deftroyed, when Camby/es burned their temples, and 
banifhed their priefts ; thofe of the Perfians were carried off by 
Alexander; and what devattation muft have happened among the 
annals of China, when, about two centuries before the Chrift- 
ian era, a tyrant ordered all the hiftorical books and records to 
be burnt, and the moft learned men of the nation to be buried 


‘alive? 


So that the Hebrews are the only people, whofe annals and 
records have efcaped the depredations of time and the violence 
of conquerors. It is not only to the fupernatural influence of 
a {pecial providence that our Author attributes this exemption, 
but alfo to the particular circumftances of this people: for they 
were never incorporated with any other nation; they always 
remained a feparate people, in Egypt, Paleftine, and Babylon, 
governed by ticir. own laws and cuftoms, and under a perpetual 
neceffity of preferving, with the utmoft care and fidelity, their 
annals and archives; at leaft till their general cifperfion under 
Vefpafian and Titus, Jong before which period their annals 
were reduced into a body of hiftory, adopted and refpedted by 
all the primitive Chriftian churches. 

We have not followed our Author .n all his details concerning 
the primitive religion, whofe doctiines, at this period, as 
drawn from the fources of reafon and revelation, he reduces to 
four general principles—the exiftence of one God, a future life, 
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the fall of man, and the hopes of a Mediator. We fhall pro- 
bably be called to /oo# after him more carefully in the fecond, and 
e({pecially in the third divifion of his learned work. We think . 
him, upon the whole, an inftructive, and not an unpleafing 
_ writer; and we take leave of him now, with profefling fincerely, 


that we fhall be glad to fee him again. 


Art. XXXX 

Nouveaux Memoires de l Academie Royale, &c. i. e. New Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres e& Berlin, for 
the Year 1782 *, together with the Hiftory of the Academy for 

that Year. to. Berlin. 1784. 

HisTORY OF THE ACADEMY. 
HE articles contained in the hifforical parts of this volume 
are as follow$: 
NATURAL HisToRy. 

The Cafe of a living Toad, inclofed in a Stone. This fingularity 
was obferved by the privy-counfellor, Gerhard, at Padenburgh, 
in the county of Mansfeld. In working ena /fratum of flate, 
the miners difcovered a {mall oval cavity, in which they found 
a large living toad. Inquiry was made, whether there was not 
a chink or fiffure, which terminated in this cavity; but none 
was found, However, after the moft careful refearches, a chink 
was obferved, which commenced at the furface of the earth, and 
went as far in depth as twelve fathoms; but it ended, and was 
entirely clofed thirteen inches above the cavity which contained 
the toad. It is probable that this chink formerly terminated in 
the cavity; and as tais chink was in the well, it may have con- 
veyed into the cavity, by the water, the egg or {pawn of the 
toad, and may afterwards have been clofed upin part. Even 
upon this fuppofition, the toad muft have lived a confiderable 
time in this ftony prifon. 

METEOROLOGY. 

An account given by M. Becue in, of a piece compofed by 
the Rev. Mr. Wixse, minifter of Spydeberg, in Norway, intitled 
Reflexions-on the Phenomena of the Atmofphere, together with Ob- 
fervations on the Confequences of Solar Halos and Parhelia. 

This Norwegian philofopher remarks, that the collection of 
obfeivations which would moft contribute to the formation of 
a fyftem of prognoftical meteorology, would be that of the ob- 
fervations of fhepherds and feamen on the different colours of 
the fky, and the immenfe variety of the colours, forms, fitua- 
tions, and magnitudes of the clouds; in a word, he wifhes to 
fee the difference afpects or phyfiognomies of the heavens, paint- 
ed or engraven after nature. He is principally attentive to the 
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prognoftics that may be deduced from Halos and Parhelia; and 
he gives a table of thirty of the former, and fourteen of the 
latter obferved by him between the years 1771 and 1782; he 
alfo defcribes the ftate and afpec of the atmofphere during the 
three or four days that fucceeded thefe phenomena. This table 
feems to confirm perfeétly the rule of the Norwegian peafants, 
who regard the halos and parhelia as the harbingers of rainy 
or ftormy weather, or both. ‘There are feveral other fingular 
appearances of the atmofphere in Norway defcribed in this 
book. 

Extracts from the Corre[pondence between M. JoHN BERNOULLI, 
and feveral learned Men, In thefe extracts we have feveral let- 
ters from Profcflor Van Swinden (fince called to Amfterdam), 
dated from Franeker, and full of meteorological obfervations, 
in which, as well as in every other branch of natural philofophy, 
the Dutch profeflor is an adept of the firft rate. The famous 
mift, that extended itfelf through every part of Europe, in the 
fummer of 1783, and was accompanied, in fome places, with 
a fulphurous vapour, highly detrimental to vegetation, is one of 
the principal objects of this interefting article. M.Van Swin- 
pen’s defcription of it is minute, accurate, and circumftantial. 
He obferves, among other things, that it was diftinguifhed from 
ordinary mifts by its continuance, denfity, and aridity; that, in 
the provinces of Friefland and Groningen, it was, on the 24th 
of June, accompanied with fuch a ftrong fmell of fulphur, as 
affected the breaft, and excited coughing in many perfons of 
delicate conftitutions ; and that, on the day following, the 
trees, plants, and the whole face of the country, bore the 
afpect of autumn. Our acute obferver is at a lofs to account 
for this phenomenon: he does not prefume to affirm that the 
earthquakes felt in different countries about this time, and the 
eruption of a new volcano in Iceland, had no part in its for 
mation: he cannot, however, perfuade himfelf that it depend- 
ed on thefe caufes alone, as it was not every where fulphu- 
rous, and as it was remarkably fo in Friefland, but not in 
Holland. On the other hand, fays our profeffor, if the whole 
phenomenon be explained by caufes merely local, it may reafon- 
ably be afked, why it was univerfal, and how caufes merely 
local came to be every where fimilar and uniform in the fame 
point of time? He is therefore of opinion that it might not be 
amifs to combine thefe caufes for an explication of the matter. 
With all our hearts; but 

Let us firft hear M. Darquier of Touloufe, in whofe letter 
to M. Bernoulli, dated the 13th of Auguft 1783, the caufe of 
this fingular mi/f is f{uppofed to have been a violent and fudden 
evaporation of particles, too denfe to afcend to the height of the 
atmofphere, and too thin to fall back to the earth, and to be re- 
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pumped again, He thinks it probable, that the whole mift 
; formed a kind of vault above our heads, which, by reverberating 
the heat, rendered it exceffive, © though it be perhaps evident 
(thefe are his words), that a finaller quantity than ufual of folar 
rays were tran{mitted to us.” The fun appeared red; and as the 
red rays are the leaft refrangible, he fuppofes that they alone 
were able to get on to their jotrney’s end. 
We refer the reader g@ebioeemerevele, for M. Van Swinden’s ac- 
count of the ftate of thé barometer immediately before and after 
; the earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria, and the obfervations of 
feveral other learned men. 

M. BerRNouLtr was appointed to examine a work concein- 
ing the fizure and fize of the earth, in which the learned Author, 
') M. Gerlach, who feems to be an adept in phyfical aftronomy 
i - and ihechanics, maintains, amorg other fingularities, that the 
‘ earjh is, neatly, a perfect fphere; and that the difference of the 
dimen ifiohs of a degree of the meridian, in different latitudes, is 
not real, but merely apparent, dnd occ afioned by the inequali- 
ties of gravitation, ‘Vhefe inequalities M. Gerlach attributes 

entirely ¢o the het erogencity of the fubftances and ftrata of which 
| the earth is compofed! 

ak In another asticle M. Mouttnes informs the academy of an 
; ; improvement he has contrived for the ele&trometer, to render it 
| 





capable of ‘indiéatin a, with: more precifion, the different de- 

grees of electricity, “This ° improvement confifts in a kind af 

| cyclometér applied to the wheel, which turns the cylinder, by 

TF which its rotations may be counted, with the greateft facility. 

This machine is here defcribed : it confifts of a kind of box, 

tw9.inches in, breadth, two and a quarter in length, and half 

’ an inch thick. - The wheels it contains fet in motion the ind@4fes 

ce/ of three dizl-plates, the firft of which indicates each circum- 

volution of the whee] that turns the cylinder; the fecond, the 

i circumyolut ions, by tens, as far as a hundred ; and the third, 

rn by hundreds, as far asa thoufand. This is much more com- 

' pendious than counting the turns of the wheel that moves the 

cylinder, in order to determine the number of turns at which 
any given electrical effect will take place. 

The @/ronomical article is ample in the hiftorical part of this 
volume. As M, Bernoulli has a very confiderable number of 
: correfpondents in this line, they have furnifhed him with a va- 
} riety of materials. Among thefe we find an interefting and ele- 
| gant defcription of the new obfervatory of the univerfity of 

Dublin, drawn up by Dr. Henry Usuer, to whom the Public 
a is, inde hited. for the ingenious and excellent plan upon which it 
| is confructed, 
r The Ae aphyfical article contains M. Beguelin’s account of a 


preliminary difcourfe {cent to the academy, “and with the plan 
of 
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of a work defigned to refute the do¢trine of nece//ity and fatalifm. 
We find nothing new in this plan: befide, with a little dephlo- 
iftication, Dr. Prieftley would eafily turn the argument it con- 


tains to the deftruction of Liberty. 
MEMOIRS. 
ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mem. I. Concerning the Proportion between the Compreffion of the 
Surface of Fluids, and the Degree of Feat which they acquire by 
boiling. By M. ACHARD. 

It is well known, by the experiments of feveral philofophers, 
and more efpecially by thofe of Meil. de Luc and Le Adonnier, 
that boiling water has not the fame degree of heat when the 
height of the barometer, and, confequently, the preffion of the 
air upon its furface, vary. ‘To afcertain the caule of this phe- 
nomenon, and to determine, with precifion and certainty, the 
propoition between the variation of the degrees of heat in boiling 
fluids, and the preffion of the air upon their furface; thefe are 
the two objets that occupy M. Acnarp in this Memoir. 

He fets out by examining, in general, the caufe of ebullition. 
In order to lead us to this caufe, he obferves, previoufly, that 
fluids, by their nature, cannot bear (the preffion on their furface 
remaining the fame) any fixed heat, beyond a certain ¢egree, 
without being changed into elaftic vapour: he, alfo i dg 

that this elafticity will continue as long as the heat of the vapour 
furpafles that which the fluid, of which it is formed, mav ac- 
quire, without being changed into an aeriform vapour. ‘This 
being premifed, the parts of a heated fluid, neareft to the fide of 
the veflel which receives the heat of the fire, aficr h: ving re- 
ceived the degree of heat they can bear without changing into 
vapour, will, “by the fmalleft additional heat, be convert ed into 
a fluid, seriforms } in appearance. The bubbles, or v« icles, will 
afcend, by their levity, to the furface, and thus produce all the 
phenomena of ebullition. We may hence (fays our Author) 
explain how it happens, that when fluids are fo heated as to 
come into ebullition, they acquire no farther nor higher degree 
of heat; for.if any part of the fluid received a higher oan of 
heat, it would inftantly be reduced to elaftic vapour, and thus 

be feparated from the reft of the mals, 
, As the ebullition of; a fluid implies the change of its hotteft 
parts into elaftic.vapour, .it follows, , that whatever prevents that 
feparation of the.parts.of.a fluid that is neceflary to;this change, 
muft alfo retard its ebullition,. and. make it acquire.a. greater de- 
gree of heat. before ebullition take place, JNowy,, as: external 
preflion upon the furface of a fuid.tends to render.its,parts more 
coherent, it muft deftray a. part of :the force with whigh the fire 
tencgto remove them from each, other,,.and to change them into 
Nn 3 vapour; 
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vapour; and, confequently, the fluid, before it boils, will ac- 
quire a degree of heat proportional to that part of the effort of 
the fire to change the fluid into vapour, which has been deftroyed 
by the force with which a preffion on the furface of a fluid op- 
pofes the removal of its parts from each other. Thus, con- 
tinues our Academician, we may eafily conceive why fluids ac- 
quire different degrees of heat in ebullition, when there are va- 
riations in the height of the barometer, and, confequently, in 
the preffion of the air upon their furface. 

In order to afcertain the ratio of the degree of heat which a 
fluid acquires in ebullition, to the preffion of the air upon its 
furface, M. ACHARD made feveral experiments with a machine 
contrived for the purpofe, which is here delineated and defcribed. 
If thefe experiments are not made with the greateft attention and 
care, theirrefults will be fallacious. It is remarkable, in this 
inveftigation, that the rule that rakes place, when the degree of 
the rarefaction of the air is not very confiderable, becomes de- 
ficient and falie, when this rarefaétion is much augmented, and 
the degrees of heat, in boiling fluids, remain no longer propor- 
tional to the augmentations and diminutions of the denfity of 
the air, as appears by a table of our Author’s experiments in- 
ferted in this Memoir. 

M. AcHARD concludes by remarking, that the differences 
between the degrees of heat which boiling water acquires, at dif- 
ferent and confiderable heights of the barometer, furnifh a 
method of meafuring heights by the thermometer as well as the 
barometer. He even thinks that this method would be attended 
with peculiar advantages ; and thefe he propofes to afcertain by 
experiments in a particular Memoir. 

Mem. II, 4 Chemical Examination of the Hair and Pili of dif- 
ferent Animals, By the fame, It is remarkable, that hair has 
properties diflinét from thofe that charaéterife the other parts of 
the animal frame: its elafticity, joined to its flexibility, and its 
indeftructibility by fermentation, are qualities which are found 
united in no other animal fluid or folid. M. AcHARD begins 
his analyfis, by endeavouring to determine, how and how. far 
water acts upon hair of different kinds: he then proceeds to af- 
certain the nature and quantity of the fixed parts of thefe hairs; 
and he afterwards relates the experiments he made to find out, 
by diftillation, the nature of their volatile parts. Thirty-nine 
experiments have been employed in this analytical inquiry. 
From the firft Ax it appeared, that water, when cold, does not 
act at all upon hair; that, when boiled in open veflels, tne cafe 
is nearly the fame; that, when boiled in ¢/ofed veflels, though 


it does not aét as a diflolvent, it becomes a menftryum, capabie - 


of extracting from the hair its gelatinous parts, to which it 
- owes its flexibility and: elafticityy From the tie/ve following, 
oa : : it 
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it appeared, that the fixed part of hair is inconfiderable, when 
compared with the volatile; and that it confifts in a mixture of 
alkaline earth and martial earth, which has not the properties 
of ca!careaus earth, but thofe of the earth that is found in cal- 
cined bones, and the afhes of other animal fubftances, From 
the nine following it appeared, that the volatile parts of hair are 
reliduum of coal, alkaline fpirit, and empyreumatic ol, Twelve 
other experiments were made by M. chard, to determine the 
ation of different menftruums upon the hair of feveral animals. 
The refults were as followf: Saline and terreous alkalies 2ét 
powerfully upon hair; cauftic alkalies and mineral acids diflolve 
it: ether, fpirit of wine, fat, and eflential oils, do not act upon 
it at all. 

Mem, III. Experiments made with a Defign to decompsfe Com- 
mon Salt, and to draw from it Mineral Alkali. By the fame. 
First Memoir. Our Academician, encouraged by the King 
of Pruffia (whofe wife aconomy is the excellent inftrument of his 
royal and paternal beneficence) to render common falt productive 
of mineral alkali, and thus additionally precious in commerce, 
fet about the bufinefs with ardour. Mefl. Parker, Fordyce, and 
Keir, could have given him confiderable lights in this matter; 
but this is one of the cafes in which they wifely think it juftifiable 
to put their candle under a bufbel. He thought, however, from 
fome hints communicated by Mr. Magellan, and the recollec- 
tion of an experiment made by M. Scheele, that calx of lead 
might be employed, with the faireft proipe&t of fuccefs, in the 
decompofition of common falt. This engaged him to undertake 
a feries of experiments (32 in number), in order to difcover the 
quantum of the action of lead on common falt. ‘The refult did 
not anfwer his expectations. “The quantity of falt, decompofed 
by this agent, was too inconfiderable to recommend the method, 

Mem. 1V. Experiments made with a Defign to feparate the Ma- 
rine Acid and the Vitriolic Acid from the Mineral Alkali. By the 
fame. Seconp Memoir. At it again! Twenty-eight new 


experiments. 
Mem. V. Objfervations on the Gas of Montgolfier, and a De- 


feription of a New Method of meafuring the Afcent of Balloons by the 


Affiftance of the Thermometer. This alfo by M. AcHaRD, We 
fhall not fay much of this Memoir, as its principal contents 
have been repeatedly and amply difcuffed, both by the air-tra- 
vellers and the philofophers who have been looking after them. 
This is particularly the cafe with refpect to the firf part, in 
which our Academician has proved, by the refults of feveral 
judicious experiments, that the air of Montgolfier is neither a gas, 
nor inflammable air, but common air, which derives its levity 
from the heat that dilates it, and augments its elafticity; and 


from aqueous vapours, and other exhajations, which arife from 
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the body which is in combuftion. Thefe vapours, as long ag 
they preferve their elafticity, are lighter than the common air, 
and difplace a part of it, which in an equal volume is heavier 
than thefe vapours. Such is the refult of the obfervations and 
experiments contained in the firf part of this Memoir. 

In the fecond part he mentions again (what he had hinted in 
the firft Memoir of this clafs) his new method of meafuring 
heights by the thermometer, a method founded upon that pro- 
perty in water, by which the degrees of heat which it acquires 
in ebullition, leflen in proportion to the diminution of the 
preflion of the atmofphere on its furface. But as the experi- 
mental proofs and illuftrations of this method are referved for a 
particular Memoir on the fubject, he here touches the matter 
but lightly. 

Mem. VI. Confiderations on the Phyfical CharaGers of Herbs, 
properly fo called, and of the Plants which differ from them, as far 
as the Determinations of thefe Charaéters can be deduced fram the 
Order of Nature, and from Experience. By M. GLeDITSCH. 

Mem. VIL. Concerning the Apoplexy. By M.Watrer. This 
Memoir feems to deferve 4 more than ordinary degree of atten- 
tion. Its fubject is interefting, and its Author is eminent in the 
anatomical line; and yet his Memoir is, as the poet fays, 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promi/cuous hoot. 
Among a number of excellent, inftru€tive oblervations, we 
find fuch inftances of loquacity, and fuperfluous abundance of 
phrafe, as we certainly never yet met with in an academical 
Memoir. It confifts of fixty-fix paragraphs, aphorifms, or anec- 
dotes, which are thrown out as points of view, facts, ftories, and 
reafonings upon the diforder. Let us felect. 

After informing us that we muf? all die, which is pretty well 
known, however little it is confidered, he tells us a thing which 
is lefs known, that the manners or ways of dying are not very 
different, and that a// who have arrived at an advanced age die 
of the apoplexy, except about one inten, who obtains his or her 
quietus by a gangrenous inflammation. Nor is youth exempted 
from this fatal diforder; for, according to our Academician, 
the hump-backed, the rickety, the fhort-necked, the replete, 
drunkards; thofe who are hanged, drowned, or fuffocated by 
mephitic vapours; thofe who have a dropfy in the breaft, or 
Jabour under a defective flru€ture of the heart ; fool:, madmen, 
and epilectics ; thofe who exercife too violently the faculties of 
their minds, fuch..as the profeffionally learned; all thefe die of 
the apoplexy, * I therefore (fays our Profetlor) have thought 
much upon this fybject for many years paft, and that fo much 
the more, as 1 have acertain foreboding, that 1 myfelf fhall die 
of this diforder.? This forefight muft proceed from his. being 
in one of the above-mentioned clafles: but we know, that he is 
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neither hump-backed, fhort-necked, rickety, replete, nor drop- 
fical ; that he is neither likely to be hanged nor drowned ; that 
he is neither a fool nor an epileptic; it is therefore only his 
character as a man of learning, or the ardent genius by which 
great wits to nearly are allied, that can give him reafon to 
apprehend an apoplectic exit. : 

After fome digrefions, M. Water fays, ‘ Now I fhall 
explain with more preci/ion, in what cafes the apopiexy is more 
tal.? Here he enters into‘a curious examination of the dangers 
to which hump-backed wives and o/d maids are expofed, the fore 
mer in pregnancy. and child-bed, by curvatures of the fpine, 
which are followed by the aorta, and prevent the free action of 
the different parts contained in the cavities of the breaft, the 
abdomen, and the pelvis; the datter, by reafons both fimilar and 
peculiar. From the influence of thele circumftances on refpira- 
tion, and the circulation of the blood, anopieétic complaints 
derive frequently their origin and fatal effects. ‘This is what we 
fuppofe the Author means; for he has fuch a wandering and di- 
greflive manner of treating his fubject, that fometimes we lofe 
the thread of his reafoning. 

This confufion ts ftill more palpable, when he comes to cone 
fider how fatnefs, hard drinking, and /earning, produce apo- 
plexies. All that we learn here is, that the fat fhould endea- 
vour to get leaner, and the fwiller to diminifa the number of 
his bumpers. ‘ If (fays he) drinkers, whether fat or lean, 
wil! abandon their cups, they will find themfelues in the fame cafe 
with the learned, as we fhall thew pretently, in {peaking of the 
means which the latter, i. e. the learned, ought to employ as 
prefervatives againft the apoplexy.’ But unluckily we hear nothing 
farther about the matter; and thefe three clafles of men or women 
appear no more. If they are affccted by fatnefs, hard drinking, 
and learning, as the hanzed, drowned, frozen, and mephitically- 
{fuffocated are, by their refpective circumftances, then we may 
know from our Author how they become apopleétic, and mor- 
tally fo; for M. WaLTer’s obfervations on the cafes of the 
four latter clafles are ample and learned. He points out the dif- 
ferent ways in which the brain may be fo comprefled, as to oc- 
cafion an apoplexy; and the cafes in which the heart, and thofe 
in which the lungs are immediately concerned in the produétion 
of this diforder. Several anatomical plates, well engraved, from 
accurate drawings, are employed to illuftrate thefe difcuffions. 

M. WALTER does not think it yet a clear cafe, how death is 
mechanically produced in drowned’ perfons. The great quef- 
tions to be decided here are (according to him) the two follow- 
ing: Is water found in the lungs and in the ftomach of fuch 
perfons? And what is, in them, the ftate of the epigiattis ? 
The folution of thefe queftions is neceflary to dire&t the manner 
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of proceeding in adminiftering fuccour to thefe unfortunate per. 
fons. Here doctors differ extremely: fome maintain that there 
is frothy water in the lungs of the perfon drowned; that the 

epigiottis does not cover the trachea, or wind-pipe ; that there 
is no water found in the ftomach; and that the veBcte of the 
brain are never, in this cafe, filled ‘with blood. Among feveral 
phyficians mentioned, as the aflertors of thefe opinions, we find 
the celebrated names of Haller and Portal. Our Academician 
thinks differently on this fubject: after the moft careful exami- 
nation of a confiderable number of drowned perfons, he never 
found water in the ftomach, nor froth in the lungs *, nor the 
epiglottis out of its natural ftate; and as to the veflels of the 
brain, he always found them full of blood, as in perfons ftrangled, 
But as the matter is of the utmoft importance, he enters into a 
more particular examination of the charaéteriftical marks and 
fymptoms that are obfervable in thofe who meet with a watery 
death ; and this examination fhews M. WALTER to be emi- 
nently mafter of this part of his fubject. By an accurate and 
Juminous defeription of the fituation and action of the epigisttis, 
he fully demonftrates, as it appears to us, that this cartilage, 
inftead of leaving a free paflage to the water, in perfons who 
perifh in thatelement, prevents it, on the contrary, from paffing 
from the mouth and the nofe into the lungs. He even took the 
lungs and the trachea out of the bodies of drowned perfons, and 
while he held the lungs in the air, and the trachea downwards, 
he comprefled the former, from which, neverthelefs, no water 


ifued. He.could diftinGly obferve, that ‘the fmall cells of which 


the lungs are compofed, were become large cavities, and the 
Jungs themfelves fo greatiy inflated, that they were ready to 
burft; when they were comprefied, they uttered a hollow found, 
and the bronchia wete filled with a reddith and vifcous fluid. 
Thefe obfervations indicate, according to M. Wa.ter, the 
manner in which drowned perfons die really of the apoplexy. 
When a perfon falls into the water, infpiration, which takes 
place in the firit moment of terror, is followed by a continued 
expiration: all the mafcles of the body are then affeéted with 
convulfive motions, and confequently thofe of the palate, and 
thofe which widen and contract the mouth, or rimula, of the 
elottis: and as the palate performs the funétions of a real val- 


* The reddifh froth (fays M. Watrer in another place) found in 
the lungs of perfons drowned (and which has been fo erroneoully 
taken for water they had fwallowed), is no more than the natural 
effe& of an extremely rapid circulation of the blood in the lungs, by 
which the {mall arteries, being torn, let fome drops of blood elcape ; : 
and thefe drops, being mixed with the glutinous fubftance of the 
branches of the trac hea, form a reddifh froth, by the a¢tion of the 
gir, which is greatly djlated. 
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vule to cover the aperture of the nofe, it thus hinders the water 
from pafling, by the nofe, into the glottis, and from thence into 
the lungs; and (to come to the moft fatal period for the drowned) 
the inclofed air, whofe elafticity is increafed by the natural heat, 
tears the {mall cells of the lungs, whofe continual tenfion and 
inflation hinder the blood from difengaging itfelf from the head 
by the veflels of the brain: the arteries, and more efpecially the 
veins, are filled: they comprefs the brain and the nerves, and, 
confequently, act upon the’whole body. Now the amount of 
all this is, that the drowned perfon dies of an apoplexy ; and it 
is an apoplexy alfo that terminates the life of thofe who dic of 
a {quinancy. 

It is in confequence of thefe obfervations that M. WaLTerR 
confiders the method of blowing air, and efpecially warm air, 
into the lungs of drowned perfons, as highly pernicious and dan- 
gerous, fince it is by the too great quantity of air already in 
the lungs that fuch perfons perifh, This method may, indeed, 
be fuccefstully employed in the cafes of perfons that are frozen, 
of thofe who are fuffocated by noxious exhalations, and of in- 
fants, who, in tedious and painful deliveries, feem to come life- 
lefs into the world. In fuch, the Jungs, void of air and motion, 
do not perform their funétions, and therefore, in their cafe, 
after difengaging the brain of the weight of blood which com- 
prefles it, air, and, above all, dephlogifticated air, blown into 
the lungs, will naturally be the moft expeditious and effectual 
method of reftoring life. By a fimilar method of reafoning, 
our Academician reprobates clyfters of the fmoke of tobacco, 
employed for the relief of drowned perfons, and prefcribes 
opening veins in the head, particulary the jugular veins, both 
external and internal. We refer our medical readers to the Me- 
moir before us, for the ample and learned details into which he 
enters to illuftrate and recommend this method of proceeding. 

The compreffion of the blood in the veins of the brain and 
the inflition of thefe veins produce head-achs; and thefle com- 
plaints, according to our Academician, are prognoltics of the 
aprplexy, or at leaft lead us directly to the theory of that 
difeafe, This is the conclufion he deduces from a very long, 
learned, and curious account of the veins of the head, which 
even many adepts in anatomy will fing inftructive, particularly 
in what relates to the origin of the internal veins of the brain, 
a matter that has not been illuftrated, as it deferves, even in 
the works of the moft celebrated anatomifts. Every thing 
which impels the blood againft the brain with vehemence oc- 
calions head-achs: and two caufes, which have an affinity to 
this, produce an gpoplexy, The firff, according to our Au- 
thor’s doctrine, is, fuch a comprefiion of the medullary fub- 
Rance of the brain (and confequently of the origin of the 

nerves), 
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nerves), by the tenfion of the veins, as prevents the fluid, which 
is fecreted in the cerebellum and {pinal marrow, from entering 
into the nervous tubes; and thus motion and feeling are fuf. 
pended: the fecond caule may be the laceration of veins that 
have been long inflated and extended, by which the blood is 
extravafated in the brain and compreffes ir. Our Author re- 
commends, as the beft method of putting off the apoplexy toa re- 
mote period (for itmuft, according to him, come fooner or later), 
a regular method of living, letting blood from time to time, 
by leeches applied to the corner of each eye, and avoiding every 
kind of exercife and nourifhment that tends to heat the blood 
too much, and to carry it with vehemence to the head. 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Diforders of the Peritonaum. By 
the fame. 

Mem. 1X. An Examination of the Air, which is difengaged 
during the Inflammation of Gun powder—of that which is produced 
or developed by the Detonation of fulminating Powder, or of a Mix- 
sure of Nitre with pulverized Coal— As alfo of the Air which efcapes 
by a Deflagration of Saitpetre with Filings of Iron. By M. AcHaARD. 
The experiments made by this ingenious and indefatigable 
Academician, in order to difcover the properties of the air 
that is obtained from thefe different mixtures, are related in four 
fections. 

The Ift contains Ten experiments made on the air which 
efcapes from gunpowder during its inflammation. M.ACHARD 
ufed feveral contrivances to obtain this air as free as poflible 
from any mixture of Common air. With refpeét to its proper- 
ties, one half of it appeared, from thefe experiments, to be 
fixed air, and the remainder nitrous air, feebler, however, in 
its peculiar qualities, than that which is obtained from metals 
by the nitrous acid. —~— The [Id feétion contains Eight expe- 
riments upon the air that is difengaged from fulminating pow- 
der by detonation. ‘This air was found to refemble, in every 
refpect, that of the preceding fection. It was only in eudiomé- 
trical experiments that a {mall difference was. perceived, and 
this not in the nature, but in-the refpective degree of theirgfro- 
perties.—-—The Seven experiments of the IIid fedstion prove, 
aft, That the air difengaged by the detonation of nitre with filings 
of iron is'amixture of one part of fixed air with three parts of 
another air; 2dly, Ihat the latter, feparated from the former, 
is deadly to animals, and that inflamed bodies cannot continue 
to burn in it; @dly, That this air is not inflammable, and has 


‘not the properties of nitrous air; and 4thly, That it is not 


“phiogifticated in a high degree, as appears by the diminution 
ofits volume when mixed with nitrous air, which diminution 
is confiderable.—M.-ACHARD confidérs thefe experiments as 


“new ‘proofs that the eudiometer does me& not always indicate 
‘ the 
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the falubrity of the air. The 1Vth feftion contains Light | 
experiments upon the air that is difengaged by the detona- / 
tion of a mixture of four parts of faltpetre with one part of 
pulverized charcoal; this air is compofed of ‘one part of fixed 
air and three of inflammable air.. It is probable that air 
difengaged by the detonation of a fimilar’ mixture, made in 
other proportions, would have different preperties.— This object 
will occupy our Academician‘ in another Memoir. _ 

Mem. X. Refearches concerning the Air which is difengaged 
rom Nitre during its Detonation with Metallic Subfiances. By 
the fame. Of the refults of the experiments contained in this 
Memoir, we fhall only mention: the following—1ft, The air 
which is difengaged by the detonation of nitre with zinc, was 
found to have all the properties of dephlogifticated air, which 
farprifed M. AcHARD, as the zinc contains_a great quan- 
tity of phlogifton,-and its earth retains the phlogifton but 
feebly. a2dly,° The air which is difengaged during the de- 
tonation of regulus of antimony and nitre, was found to have 
the properties:of phlogifticated air. 3dly, That-obtained from 
crude antimony and nitre by detonation, was found to be 
compofed of one-third of fixed air and two-thirds of nitrous | 
air and phlogiftieated air. 4thly, The air difengaged from bif- 
muth and nitre, by the fame procefs, was found to have the 
properties of dephlogifticated air. | 

Mem. XI. An Extra& of the Meteorological Obfervations made ) 
at Berlin in the Year 1782. By M. BeGue in, 
* “ + MATHEMATICS. 

Mem. I. 4 Theory of the fecular Variations of the Elements, 
of the Planets. Second Part, containing the Determination of thefe 
Variations for each of the principal Planets. By M. La GRANGE. 
Sit lfaac Newton proved, demonftrably, that the elliptical in- 
equalities of the motion of the planets are the effect of their 
eravitation ‘towards the fun, and he pointed out, at the fame 
time, their mutual attraction, as the caufe of all the irregu- 
Jarities that can be obferved in their motions. uler, Clairaut, 
and other philofophers, examined and calculated the alterations 
in the elliptical motions that are owing to this attraction. It 
remained to determine the changes which it produces even in 
the elements of the ellipfes, and which have an influence 
upon the form of the planetary fyftem. This is the object 
on which M. La GranGE employs his great mathematical 
powers in‘this long and elaborate Memoir. 

Mem. TI. An Examination of the Remarks of M. Costarp 
upon the Eclipfes of Ibn-Iounes.s By M. Joun BerRwnovi tut. 
This Academician, in one of his former aftronomical Me- 
moirs, had compared Mayer’s Tables of the Moon with fe- 
veral ancient eclipies, and, among others, with thofe of the 
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fun, obferved in the years 977 and 978, by Jbn-lounes. For 
the times of thefe obfervations he followed an Arabic MS, 
in the library of Leyden, of which different authors have 
publithed tranflations, The learned M. Coffard has formed 
fhrewd fufpicions with refpe& to the authenticity of this ma- 
nufcript. He thinks that copyiffts have made alterations in 
the marks that indicate the times of thefe obfervations. Now 
as Mayer took particular pains to make his Tables and his 
Secular Equation agree with the obfervations contained in this 
Arabic MS. M. Bernouitui thinks it highly neceflary to 
examine carefully the weight of M. Coftard’s objection. ‘This 
he does in the prefent Memoir. 

Mem. III. Refearches concerning an Fclipfe obferved at Cairo, 
in the Year 929, and compared with the Tables of Mayer. By 
the fame. ‘The obfervation of this eclipfe is alfo contained 
in the Arabic MS. mentioned in the preceding article, and 
was but imperfectly known before M, Coftard’s accurate tranf- 
lation of this part of the manufcript, of which, as it agrees, 
in al} eflential points, with that of the learned M. Schultens, 
fo as to preclude any critical difcuffions, M. BERNouILLI 
avails himlelf in his refearches, 

Mem. 1V. Concerning a Pendulum Clock, which marks, by 
one fingle Movement, two different Times, viz mean or uni‘orm 
Time, and true or irregular Lime. By M. Scuutze. For the 
defcription of this curious piece of mechanifm, invented by 


M. Kleemeyer, watch-maker to his Pruffian majelty, we muft 


refer our Readers to the volume before us, and to another 
Memoir, which is to be publifhed in the fucceeding one, to- 
gether with FIVE PLATES, which will reprefent the infide 
of the clock, and all its movements. 

Mem. V. 4 clear and eafy Method of afcertaining, by Ap- 
proximation, the Orbit of a Comet, applied to the Comet of 1779: 
By M. Scuuuze. Mem. V1. Aftronomical Objervations 
made in the Royal Obfervatory at Berlin. By the fame. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

The crucibles of Experimental Philofophy feem, this year, te 
have fuffucated, by their fmoke, the fpeculations of moralifts and 
metaphyficians in the Pruffian academy; for never before have 
we hawe feen the clafs of Speculative Philofophy fo lean and life- 
lefs. ‘There are only two Memoirs; and thefe how procured ¢ 
One of them was drawn from a cojle&tion of papers, which 
M. Formey defigned to bequeath to the public, under the 
denomination of his Poffhumous Works. ‘Thofe who know 
any thing of this ready writer and ardent publifher, will be 
furprifed that any of his produétions fhould remain in his 
defk a moment after the laft line of it came from his pen; 
and yet the Treatife on the Morality of Authors, which makes 
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its appearance here, in the form of an Academical Memoir, 
was compofed by him in the year 1755. Amidit a deluge 
of battallogy, that overflows this production, there are feveral 
pointed remarks, judicious obfervations, and wife moral re- 
fietions. We only wifh that in his fevere review of his 
brethren of the quill, fome vindictive reader may not find 
a rod for the Reviewer’s own back. However that may be, 
(we repeat it again) there are feveral good things in this 
Memoir, and we may fay of its Author, as Horace faid of 
Lucilius, 
Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 

The Ild Memoir of this clais was obtained by the Aca- 
demician Prevét, from M. Le SaGe, and it bears the title 
of The Newtonion Lucretius. ‘There was more wit than wifdom 
in putting thefe two names togcther, and, above all, in efta- 
blithing a fort of concord between the Englifh Philofopher 
and the Roman Poet. They were, indeed, both fublime; but 
each was fo in his way. We mutt defer the confideration 
of this Memoir, and of thofe that compofe the ¢la/s of Belles 
Lettres, to another occafion. 
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ART. XXX& 
Hiftoire et Memoires de Academie Royale des Sciences, pour l’ Aunff 
1781. i. e. Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the year 1781. 4to. Paris. 


T the head of the Memoirs of this volume we find the 
A culogies of four deceafed members of the academy, of 
which one, in a more efpecial manner, claims our attention, 
and will undoubtedly excite the curiofity of our Readers, as it is 
confecrated to the memory of the Count de Maurepas, late 
minilter of State, and prefident of the council of Finances.— 
We fhall therefore make fuch extracts from this piece, as we 
think will prove the moft generally interefting. 

Count Maurepas, who was born in 1701, became fecretary 
of ftate at the age of fourteen. Yes (we fay) at fourteen.—It 
is no prefs error: nor is there any thing marvelious in the bufi- 
nefs, ‘There is not fo much difference between a child of four- 
teen and achild of forty, as is generally imagined: and they 
may both go on pretty well in leading-ftrings, the former, per- 
haps, the beft, becaufe he is the leaft like'y to be refractory. 
Accordingly, though M. de Maurepas_ was a promifing boy, ie 
was neither his premature iafancy, nor his gigantic youth, that 
raifed him to that high ftation: he had, as yet, fhewed no great 
abilities; much lefs had he fufpended admiring fenates on the 
enlightened and learned eloquence. of his owing tongue. The 
plain truth of the matter was, that the regent of France hav- 
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ing difmifled the minifters of Lewis XIV. and Count de 
Ponchartrain* among the reft, he fecured the father’s poft to 
the fon. The marquis de la Vrilliere was appointed political 
Mentor to the young fecretary, and afterwards became his father- 
in-law: fo that for the {pace of at leaft ten years M. Maurepas 
Only.enjoyed the name of his place, and ‘the benefit of being 
formed to bufinefs by the able guide who acted in hs name. 

At the acc.twenty four, he begam ta take the operations and 
toils) of adminiftration upon himfelf, and his department com- 
prehended feveral extenfive provinces-—Paris, the court, and 
the marines The marine was then reduced to a low and ex- 
haufted condition, and the cardinal-minifter, from a love’ of 
peace; from a defire of extinguifhing the jealoufy and hatred 
whith ‘the ambitien of Lewis XIV. had excited againft France 
in’the'ne'ghbourimg nations, and from a principle of aconomy, 
Wis little difpofed to reftore its vigour. It therefore,totally loft 
almeR its military exiftence; and M. de Mavrepas was dif- 
pofedto contine his efforts to the advancement of its utility in 
another point of view, He made it fubfervient to the progrefs. 
of feience, and more efpecially of fuch ‘branches of {cience,.as 
might contribute, in_proceis of time, to its improvement and 
feftoration. He availed himfelf of the adminiftration of the 
academies, with which he was charged, for this purpofe; and 
thus bis minifiry comes properly within the province of an aca- 
demical panegyric. He encouraged, in effet, a multitude of 
bold and arduous maritime expeditions for the improvement of 
ufeful knowledge. Two ‘degrees of the meridian were mea- 
fured, at the fame time, the one under the equator, and the other 
under the north pole:—Naturaliffs, mathematicians, and an- 
tiquaries were fent through the eaftern and weftern hemifpheres 

eometricians and aftronomers of the firft rank were immediately 
attached to the fervice of the marine; and the art of fhip build- 
ing, which had been formerly a mere matter of unenlightened 
habit and practice, becaint, under the aufpicious influence and 
protection of M.de MaAureras, a profound’ fcience: public 
feminaries were ereCted for the ftudy of naval architecture }*ma- 
rine charts were multiplied, and the fea-ports were vifited with- 
Out any expence to government. = 

Notwithftanding this protection and encouragement, granted 
with fuch unremitting ardour to the fciences, M. de MAuUREPAS 
was nota learned man, in the full extent of that term. Called 
to the ative duties of adminifiration fo early in life, and at a 
period of time when laborious ftudies and extenfive knowledge 
were deemed ufelefs to a miniiter, it was not to be expected 
that he fhould either have leifure or inclination to cultivate the 
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{ciences. He had, neverthelefs, too found a judgment not to 
erceive the inutility, and even danger of half-knowledge ; and 
he was too fenfible of his fuperiority in other refpects, either to 
difguife or be afhamed of his involuntary ignorance in matters 
of {cience; and accordingly he was willing to take advice, and 
knew where to feek it; fo that if he could not always be fecure 
from deception, he could at leaft oppofe, to the reproaches of the 
ublic, names, whofe authority ic was accuftomed to refpect. 
To thefe, and other lines of character, our panegyrift adds the 
following obfervatior, which fummarily comprehends all the 
fpirit of M. de Maurepas’ miniftry, relative to the fciences : 
« He was one of the firft men in high office who avowedly pre- 
ferred the fciences to frivolous talents, the ufeful to the agree- 
able arts, and who felt the injuftice of eneouraging, at the ex- 
pence of the people, any arts, projeéts, or operations, that had 
not public utility for their objedl, He would probably have 
incurred the reproaches of feverity and pedantry on this account; 
from the frivolous judges of minifterial merit, had he not been 
fo totally exempt from every thing fevere and pedantic, as to 
deferve a place among the fons of mirth and focial pleafure. 

For the reft—the general tenor of the miniftry and character 
of M. de Maurepas was marked with the ftrongeft lines of 
juftice, humanity, and ufefulnefs. He procured the fuppref- 
fion of certain privileged houfes at Paris, which had long fhocked 
the view of the public with the fcandalous fcenes, the difafters, 
robberies, and murders, that were occafioned by gaming; he 
fupprefled the patent which the India company had ob- 
tained for the flave-trade on the coaft of Africa; and a fpirit of 
integrity, mildnefs, and moderation, difcovered itfelf in the 
whole courfe of his conduét, and followed him both in private 
and in public life. Our panegyrift takes particular care not to 
expatiate on the political talents, and the political fyftem of 
M. de Maurepas; he thinks it would (and perhaps it would) be 
going beyond his fphere, to confider him otherwife than as an 
academician and as a man, or to contemplete the minifter any 
farther than as thefe two characters followed him into office, 
But then all is foon faid. : 

_ M. ve Maurepas’ difmiffion from office, in 1749, is but 
juft mentioned, and without a word Concerning its caufe: his 
manner of living in his retreat forms an amiable picture of a 
worthy man in private life, and is reprefented by the encomiaft 
in pleafing colours. ‘ As the facts are not of the ftriking kind, 
they are mingled with judicious moral reflexions, which render 
the whole interefting. When M. Maurepas was recalled to 
court, in 1774, as the counfellor and guide of a young mo- 
narch ; none of the difmifled minifters were exiled; no ads of 
refentment or feverity difhonoured his triumph, Having im- 
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bibed, in his education, pacific principles, * he would not con- 
fent to the late war, until he was obliged to it by an indifpenfable 
neceffity.’—We thought, on reading this fentence, that the good 
man was threatened with a fall, if he refufed to confent to his 
mafter’s intrepid breach of the moft folemn pacific promifes 
made to England, and to a war undertaken in defiance 
of every principle of juftice. No fuch thing! ‘ he approved 
this war, which was noble in its motives, (hear bim! ) and as juff 
in its principles (hear him—hear him) as any war, which is not 
purely defenfive, can be,—which could not excite the jealoufy of 
any power, and whofe refult muft have been, an EVENT of con- 
fequence to the happinefs of mankind.’ We fuppofe our eulo- 
ay excepts France, otherwife he may be called to order, in the 

aftile. For if the inhabitants, not only of Martinico and 
Guadaloupe, but of Bretany and Languedoc are excited by this 
EVENT to claim the zatura/ rights of men, and to analyfe go- 
vernment to its firft principles, in order to amend the body po- 
litic, and throw off an oppreffive yoke, we do not think that this 
kind of happinefs will be precifely what the French miniftry had 
in view, in taking arms to defend the caufe of America. Our 
panegyrift, who had fteered wide of politics through the reft of 
his eulogy, would have done wel! not to have ftumbled upon 
them at laft: for if thefe reflexions do not betray his ignorance, 
they expofe him to a reproach of a graver kind. 

M. BerTIn, the Marquis de CouRTANVAUX, and M, Tron: 
CHIN, are the other three deceafed members, whofe eulogies are 
here compofed by the fecretary of the academy. The firft was 


* an eminent phyfician, and {till more celebrated as an excellent 


anatomift. The fecond was the grandfon of the famous Lou- 
vois, and remarkable for his application (though it was rather 
of the defultory kind) to the ftudy of natural hiffory, chemiftry, 
geography, aftronomy, and mechanics. The third was born 
at Geneva, and practifed phyfic with reputation at Amfterdam, 
and afterwards fucceffively at Geneva and Paris. In this latter 
city he acquired a name perhaps rather beyond what belonged 
to his capacity and genius, though with refpe& to both he de- 
ferved much commendation. ‘This we do not draw from the 
eulogy before us, where there is nothing but praife, given with 
liberality. M. ‘TRoNcCHIN was a fine figure; there was a mix- 
ture of fweetnefs and dignity in his countenance; his air and 
external demeanor infpired affeCtion and commanded refpe& ; 
his drefs, voice, and manner, were graceful and pleafing : and 
all this, no doubt (fay we), muft have given an additional luftre to 
his reputation, and alfo, by fancy and feeling, a peculiar efficacy 
to his prefcriptions. Accordingly he was loaded with medical 
honours, and honours of every kind: he was firft phyfician to 


the Duke of Orleans, member of the nobility of the duchy of 
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Parma, by fpecial creation, and a member of all the moft cele- 
brated literary academies in Europe. M. TRONCHIN was the 
firft phyfician who praétifed inoculation in France, with reputa~ 
tion and fuccefs, He was, in the year 1756, called by the Duke 
of Orleans to Paris, to inoculate his children: the fuccefs of 
this firft trial on princes of the blood, made a great noife, and 
contributed not a little to the celebrity of M. TRoncuin, who 
was foon invited to fettle at Paris, where opulence and fame 
loaded him with their gifts. 

Now there is nothing very remarkable in all this: but there 
is fomething in the conclufion of this eulogy, that is an aftonifh- 
ing proof of the low and ungenerous violations of truth and Can 
dour, to which even an iiluftrious philofopher can defcend; 
when the fpirit of party animates his pen. For Voltaire, who 
confulted M. Tronchin as a phyfician, is, by this trivial inci- 
dent, drawn in, head and fhoulders, to furnifh the hiftorian of 
the academy with an occafion of fpitting venom upon the afhes 
of ‘Fchn Calvin, whofe reprehenfible conduédt, in the cafe of 
Servetus, is here alluded to, in fuch terms of exaggeration, as 
could only be dictated by wilful ignorance, or palpable difinge- 
nuity. Calvin has been now above two hundred years in his 
grave; and we are glad that the hiftorian of the academy is 
obliged to feek, in fuch a remote period, an example of pro- 
tcflant perfecution to difplay his philofophical eloquence. But 
he muft not pafs unchaftifed for the following paragraph, which 
may honour him as a philofopher (in the Parifian fenfe of that de- 
nomination), while it certainly does him very little credit as 
an hiftorian, in the proper fignification of that word: ‘* The 
retreat of Voltaire (thefe are his words) was chofen ina place 
which opened an afylum to Calvin; but the latter defiled his 
afylum with proferiptions and capital punt/bments, while the for- 
mer honoured his retreat, by confecrating his genius to defend 
the caufe of humanity; and by a revolution, as honourable to 
Geneva, as it is to the age in which we live, it was in the midft 
of the fires. and faggots lighted up by Ca/vin, that the eloquent 
voice came forth, which has de/froyed in Europe the /pirit of in- 
tolerance and perfecution.” Now, though the academical hif- 
torian may be indulged in a digreffion from his fubje€, to gra- 
tify a favourite propenfity, he cannot be juftified in a deviation 
from truth: he cannot be juftified in tranfmitting to pofterity, 
with the memoirs of a learmed and refpectable academy, the moft 
malignant mifreprefentations of a fingle fa€t, which we neither 
mean to difguife nor to juftify, but which he would have done 
well to have left as it ftands in the records of hiftory. One 
would conclude, from the words of the paflage in queftion, that 
CaLvin was a bloody inquifitor, who was habitually occupied 


_ in difhonouring religion, by fuch fanguinary executions, as have 
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difgraced the annals, both civil and eccleftaftical; of the French 
nation. But this was far from being the eafe of that reformer. 
He. is only reproached with a fingle inftance of feverity and 
rigour; and this inftance was fimply as follows: Servetus, had 
éfeaped from his prifon at Vienne, in Dauphiny, where he had 
been condemned to the flames: he was denounced to the magiftrates 
of Geneva by Calvin (who had been appointed to examine his 
religious'opinions), as a bla/phemer, a heretic, and a favourer of 
the feditious anabaptifts, who, at that time, were the fomenters 
of pernicious commotions: he was judged dy the magiftrates, and 
condemned by /aws that were long in vigour before Ca/vin arrived 
at,Geneva, and had been enacted by the fpirit, and in the bofom 
of; popery. So that it is ufing a criminal freedom with truth, 
to.afhrm, that Calvin defiled his afylum with profcriptions. and 
capital punifhments. ‘This reformer was, indeed, a rigid. and 
auftere man; and fhould it even be granted that he had not 
wholly divefted himfelf of the defpotic fpirit of the church in 
which he had. been educated, and whofe doétrines he had re- 
nounced, yet it may be affirmed, that he neither lighted the 
faggots of religious perfecution, nor'was concerned in the en- 
couragement of corporal punifhments for religious crrors. | 
Again, a ftill more falfe, and, indeed, a laughable conclufion, 
muft be deduced by an uninftruéted reader from the eloquent 
paflage under confideration. He muft think, when he perufes 
this paflave, that the pretended fires and faggots lighted by Cal- 
vin, had‘ ftill continued in full combuftion, until the:happy ar- 
rival of Voltaire at Geneva; fince we are told, that it.was * in 
the MIDST of thefe fires and faggots that the eloquent voice was raifed, 
which has deftroyed in Europe the fpirit of intolerance and perfecue 
tion.” Monf. pe Conporcet’s eloquence: has here prodaced 
a ftrange confufion in his chronology ;:for we do not | believe, 
that, in thefe hundred years paft, there has been any thing -that 
looked like a Calviniftical faggot at Geneva. On. the other 
hand, as to Voltaire’s {pirit of toleration, it was not, we.appre- 
hend, of the pureft kind; the greateft part of its humane.zeal 
was employed in ptocuring indulgence for his: ows fraternity, 
which could not hope for the full proteétion and . countenance 
of government: this, indeed, is often the cafe with. all feds 
which have not the upper hand, not excepting that of the. philo- 
fophers. Be that as it'may, when we confider. how, Voltaire 
treated both Jews and Chriftians with his pen, we may, without 
breach of charity, congratulate humanity, that neither of them 
were under his fceptre. ‘There are other ways of per fecuting than 
by fire-and faggot, which have long been out of fafhion in civi- 
lized countries; inve€tives and calumnies are the kinds of pet- 
fecution that are moft painful to a generous mind, 
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GENERAL Puysics. , 
Mem. I. Propojals for eftablifhing a Rule to fix the Value of 
Bread, in a juft Proportion to the Value of Corn and Flours to- 
gether with Obfervations on the Methods of Grinding, and the Ad- 
vantages attending the Flour Trade beyend thafe that refult from the 
Corn Trade. By M. Tuer. This Memoir belongs rather to 
the {phere of the ufeful arts, than to that of the fciences; but 
its utility renders it a proper object of attention, particularly to 
the farmer, the miller, the baker, and the corn-dealer, and con- 
fequently to the fovereign. 
Mem. II. Experiments relative to the comparative Effeéts of dif= 
ferent Combuftibles. By M. Lavoisier. This alfo is a Memoir 
principally relative to domeftic, and even to minifteria) ceco- 
nomy ; but it is alfo immediately connected with experimental 
hyfics. In order toafcertain the quantities of each combuftible, 
which may be confidered as capable of producing an equal effect, 
M. LavotsiER has determined the quantity, that keeps, ina 
ftate of ebullition, a given mafs of boiling water, whofe watte, 
by evaporation, is fupplied by new water of the fame tempera- 
ture: -in this procefs, he either mea(ures the time, during which 
a given quantity ‘of combultible has kept up this ebullition; or 
the quantity of the fame combuttible that is neceflary to keep up 
this ebullition, either during a given time, or to effect the eva- 
poration of a known quantity of water. Thefe two methods 
lead to the fame refults.. Earth-coal, wood, and charcoal, were 
the three kinds of firing tried by thefe experiments, and the firft 
and laft were judged the moft and Jeaft ceconomical at Paris. | 
Mem. III. Concerning the Eleétricity that is abforbed by Bodies 
reduced to Vapour. By Mefiieurs Lavoisier and De LA Piace. 
Thefe celebrated academicians obferved, that when airs, whether 
inflammable, nitrous, or acid, are difengaged from metals or 
from chalk, the refidue acquires, palpably, a negative eleétri- 
city. Water, in evaporation, appeared to them, on the contrary, 
to indicate marks’ of pofitive electricity, the firft of three expe- 
riments excepted, in which the eleétricity was negative. They 


~expedted that it would. be negative in all the three ; but in the 


fecond and third it wasevidently pofitive: they imagine, that the 
refrigeration, which accompanies evaporating water, may have 


“augmented, in the two latter experiments, the marks of pofitive 


eleétricity, more than ‘the evaporation had diminifhed them. 
This, however, they only throw out as a conjecture, which re- 
quires confirmation; but as it is an object of confequence in 
the theory of natural eleétricity, they propofe to examine it 


‘farther, with the attention it deferves. 


ANATOMY. 
Mem. III. Inquiries relative to the Cerebrum, the Cerebellum, 


the Medulla Oblongata, the Medulla Spinalis, and the Origin of 
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the Nerves in Men and Animals. By M. Vicqa pD’Azyr. We 
fee in this Memoir the moft important objects of anatomical 
{cience ;—the organs, by which we receive all our fenfations, 
and which have an unknown, yet inconteftable influence in al] 
the operations of the human mind, treated in a novel manner, 
by a mafterly hand. Our Academician’s defcription of the brain 
is methodical and circumftantial: It is the commencement of a 

reat work, in which he propofes to give a fimilar defcription 
of all the parts of the human body: it is accompanied with plates, 
drawn after the objects under his own eye. M. Vicqp’Azyp 
has not copied the anatomical writers who have preceded him, in 
their labours on this important fubject; his defcriptions are the 
refult of obfervation: he is, however, careful in pointing out 
the circumftances in, which he agrees with, or differs from, the 
anatomifts that have gone before him in this line. 
~ Mem. II. Concerning the Hereditary, or Conftitutional Con- 
fumption. By M. Portrat. The kind of confumption here 
treated, is that proceeding from principles with which we are born, 
and not merely from accidental caufes. It is a general opinion, 
more efpecially in Italy, and the fouthern provinces of France, 
that the confumption is one of thofe diforders which are com- 
municated by cohabitation, by the ufe of the fame clothes, or by 
fojourning for a long time with thofe who labour under it, 
M. PorTALt confiders this as an erroneous opinion, drawn from 
appearances il] interpreted; and he attacks it as fuch. He has 
great authorities tocombat. Va//alva, and his illuftrious difciple 
Morgagni, were fo perfuaded of the contagious nature of this 
diftemper, that they were afraid of opening the bodies of per- 
fons who had died of it; by which, no doubt, we have.been de- 
prived of many obfervations that would have been a valuable 
acquifition to medical praétice. : 

The hereditary confumption is different, according to our 


Academician, from. the accidental, This latter attacks firft the 


bronchial, and afterwards the pulmonary glands: but in the he- 
reditary confumption, the pulmonary glands are the firft, and 
the real feat of the diforder, and the tumours and ulcers have 
here a fcrophulous character, which is not obfervable in the ac- 
cidental confumption. Thus thefe diforders, though confounded 
under one general denomination, are of a different nature, re- 


quire, each, a:particular treatment, and muft be. often attacked, 


not only by different, but by contrary remedies. 

Mem. III. Obfervations on the Apoplexy. By M. Portat. 
The ancient phyficians, followed. by. the moderns, admitted 
two kinds of apoplexies, the fanguineous and the ferous. The 
different fymptoms of thefe-two-kinds have been cir¢umftantially 


_indicated: by feveral eminent ebfervers in the medical line; fuch 


as Sennert. and Riviere, profeflors at Wittemberg and Mont- 
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pelier; and it has been concluded from this diverfity, that they 
are to be treated according to different methods: nay, practi- 
tioners have gone fo far as to affert, that the prefcriptions- which 
are falutary and ufeful in the one kind, are dangerous, and al- 
moft always mortal, in the other, The celebrated Morgagni 
had formed doubts concerning the folidity of this diftinction ; 
and M. PortAv’s obfervations have convinced him, that it is 
not built upon folid grounds; and tivat, at beft, itis ufelefs, as 
the two objects that gave occafion to this diftinfiion, were found 
united in apoplectic cafes. He difcovered, for example, the 
veflels of the brain gorged with blood, in patients who had all 
the figns of a ferous apoplexy ; and he alfo found ferous coagula- 
tions in thofe who had all the avowed fymptoms of a fangui- 
neous apoplexy. He therefore thinks, that the method of treat- 
ment muft not be founded merely on thefe diftinétions, or any 
fuch general rules, but on the particular fymptoms which the 
cafes of patients refpectively exhibit; on the knowledge, fo far 
as it can be attained, of their conftitutions ; and the accidental 
circumftances that may have an affinity with their complaint. 
It muft be acknowledged, that the examples and obfervations 
here alleged, to invalidate the accuracy and utility of the diftinc- 
tion above mentioned, are ftriking and perfuafive. This judi- 
- cious and learned obferver propofes to prove, in another Memoir, 
that the veflels of the brain are almoft always gorged with blood, 
when there is an effufion of ferous fluid in its tiflue, or in its ca- 
vities ; that the ferous apoplexy is almoft always the confequence 
of the fanguineous apoplexy; and that the cafes, in which there 
is a ferous apoplexy without an accumulation of blood in the 
brain, are very rare, and mutt be confidered as exceptions to a 
general rule. ‘Thefe exceptions, and the diagnoftics, or figns, 
that are adapted to difcover them, will be confidered by M. Por- 
TAL ina third Memoir on this important fubject. 

Mem. IV. Objfervations on the State and Situation of the 
Trachea-Arteria in different kinds of Birds, e/pecially of the Bird 
called Pierre*. By M. Dausenton. How fagacious and 
accurate are all the obfervations of this patient and attentive 
een of animal organization ! 

em. V. Concerning the Wood of the Chefnut and Oak Trees, 
together with a Comparifon between thefe two Kinds of Wood. By 
M. Fouceroux pe Bonparvy.——Mem. VI. Objervations 
on the Oak and the Chefnut Tre. By M. Dausenton — 





* This bird, which is known in its native Mexico, under the de- 
nomination of Pauxi, and is called in France. the Hoceo of Mexico, 
has been placed by fome’Naturalifts in the genus of pheafants ; but is 
ranged by M. Daubenton in the gallinaceous clafs. The French alfo 
call it Pierre, probably becaufe it has on its forehead a lar,e tuber- 
cle, which feels hard under the hand. 
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Thefe two Memoirs have the fame obje@t, which is to une 
deceive thofe who have fametimes miftaken, in old buildings, 
thefe two kinds of wood, one for the other, 

Mem. VII. Od/ervations concerning Mountains, and the Strata 
or Béds of Stone that are found in the Earth, By M. Le Gentit, 
This Memoir is defigned to prove, 1ft, That the great ridges 
of mountains are compofed of three parts; the one higher, 
in which the rock appears uncovered, and carries the marks 
of a degradation from its primitive ftate and form, The two 
other parts are placed on each fide of the firft in the direétion of 
its length, and feem to be compofed of its ruins ;—2dly, That 
M: Bourget’s obfervation, that there is an exaét correfpond- 
énce between mountains, fo that, as in works of fortification, 
the re-entering angle is always oppofite to the falient angle, 


is not gencrally true: M. Genrit finds it on)y fo in valleys, 


where rivers flow, and which may be fuppofed to owe their 
formation to the water of thefe rivers. gdly, That the ftrata, 
whether of {tony or terreous matter, follow the pofition or bent 
of the ground, as tiey are obferved to be horizontal in the 
plains, and inclined on the mountains. Our Academician 
does not eftablifh thefe three propofitions as general. laws of 
nature, but only as the conftant refult of the obfervations 
he has made in his long vayages, where he has had ac- 
cafion to confider, with attention, the principal ridges of moun- 
tains in Spain, particulary the Sierra-Morena, as alfo thofe 
which excite the curiofity and admiration of a naturalift in 
the ifles of France and Bourbon, and in fome of the Mo- 
luccas. - . 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Mountains or Mines of Earth- 
coal that have burned fpontateoufly. By M. Moranno. Me- 
moir the Firft, containing an hiftorical and comparative view 
of the coal mines, that burn fpontaneoufly throughout the 
globe; to which is fubjoined a circumftantial defcription of 
thofe of Rouergue. 

Mem. IX. Obfervations of different Kinds, By the fame. 
OF thefe Obfervations the fir? is relative to the precipitation 
of iron by an acid in the interior of coal-mines; the /¢cond, 
to the agreeable odoriferous evaporations that may be obtained, 
ad libitum, from fcetid foflil bitumens; the third and laft, to 
the difcovery of /ulphur in a place near the gate St. Antoine. 


Art. XXX¥ak 
Phyfique du Monde, i.e. A Cofmological Syftem of Natural Phi- 
lofophy. By the Baron pe Mariverz.and M. Gousstres. 
Vols. IIfd and IVth, gto. Paris, 1783 and 1784, with Plates 
and Figures, 





ie is rare to meet with fuch a fplendid affociation of po- 


etical defcription with philofophical fcience, as we ~— 
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this great work, and of which thefe new volumes exhibit rare 
and brilliant examples. The ingenious Authors have even 
been cenfured by fome fevere critics on this account; and their 
ftyle has been deemed too florid and poetical for the grave and 
fober walk of {cientific inveftigation. But as the great object 
they have in view, is not only to render their general fyftem in- 
telligible to the uninftructed ; as well as to the learned reader, 
but alfo to remove from natural fcience that aridity which ; 
jt has contraéted in the hands of fo many of its votaries, they 
are little concerned at cenfures of this kind. Befide, the won- 
ders of nature are fo adapted to elevate the foul, to kindle 
the fire of genius, and to animate the flights of fancy, that 
they infpire a language fuitable to their beauty and grandeur, 
or, at leaft, to the manner in which they mutt affect a lively 
imagination and a feeling heart. Several obfervations of this 
kind are to be found in the fir/? preliminary piece, that is placed at 
the head of this volume. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by a /etter from the Baron de | 
Marivetz to M. Baitut1, occafioned by a paragraph in the | 
third volume of the Hiflory of A/ironomy, written by the latter, 
and defigned to tell him, civilly, that he has miftaken the na- 
ture of that impulfion, which M. de Marivetz eftablifhcs as a 
general principle in the place of attraéiion, and that he has not 
paid fufficient attention to our Author’s new fy/lem, in his 
hiftory of aftronomy. There is a third piece prefixed to this 
volume, in which feveral fkirmifhing adverfaries are repulfed, 
and new attacks made, though with the fame weapons, on the 
principle of attraction confidered as the univerfal agent. . But 
we proceed to the work itfelf. 

We have, in this third volume, the theory of light, as propa- 
gated, reflected and tranfmitted, and thus, the catoptrical and 
dioptrical branches of natural fcience. The conftruction, ufes, 
and effects of the principal optical inftruments, are accurate! 
and elegantly defcribed by our Authors, on this occafion ; oe 
the volume is terminated by philofophical confiderations on the 
difcoveries made by the microfcope and the telefcope, and their 
effects relative to the improvement of the human mind. 

Prefixed to this theory of light, there is an introduéfion, 
which, indeed, is poetical, pittore/que, and warm in the higheft 
degree. It takes in a general view of nature, in all her rich 
magnificence, in all her varied charms, in all the vegetable and 
animal beings that form her domain. It is, really, a gallery 
ef pictures, and a fine one, let the critics fquint at it as the 
pleafe. We have firft the four elements exhibited with the 
glowing pencil of a Claude,—the flowers and fruits, with that 
of a Van Huyfum; the ox, the bull, the heifer, and the dog 
with that of a Potters; the horfe, with that of a Stubbs ora 
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Gilpin; the winged fpecies, with thofe of a Weenix, or a 
Hondekoeter ; and the human fpecies, in all its principal rela. 
tions, whether public or domeftic, as if the genius of Reynolds, 
Weft, and the other mimetic luminaries of the Exhibition had 
enchanted the pen of our philofophic painters, The infe@s 





alfo have their place in this gallery, and we fhall rather 
ftop here—and anfwer the queftion of a faftidious critic, who 
may afk, what has all this to do with the theory of light? 
Much more than this objector feems difpofed to perceive ; for, 
as our Authors juftly obferve, without light all thefe delightful 
obje&ts, all the beauty and magnificence of nature would d¢ 
lofi to man ; it is light which difclofes their exiftence, animates 
and diverfifies their colours, and difplays their charms. Weare 
free, however, to acknowledge, that our Author is fometimes 
too minute and circumftantial in his defcriptions ; as when after 
giving a noble portrait of the hor/e, he contemplates him free in 
the paftures, galloping with the farmer on his back, groanin 
under the weight of the plough, prancing in the field of 
battle, and drawing the fplendid coach with five of his com- 
rades; on which occafion, the beauty and conveniency of the 

lafles of the faid coach, and the effeminacy and indolence of 
thofe who are lolling in it, are graphically difplayed in founding 
numbers, We acknowledge alfo that the fire of M. Mart- 
VETz’s genius, when it is for fome time confined within the 
clofe precifion of philofophical inveftigation, fets its prifon in a 
flame, and makes its efcape with fingular explofions. But the 
firework is entertaining ;—however, Jet us get on to the 
light. 

“There is no inftant of time in which /ght does not exift, in 
fome degree, in our atmofphere, though it be not always per- 
ceptible by our imperfect organs. Cats, rats, and owls, fee in 
(what we call) the dark. In the depths of tie fea, and even in 
the centre of the earth, it may and does exift, as the fubtile 
elaftic fluid, by whofe vibrations it is produced, is diffufed 
through univerfal nature. It is, fay our Authors, this fluid, 
which, imprifoned in our bodies, and always capable of en- 
tering into vibration, produces, amidft the moft profound dark- 
nefs, the fenfation of light in our eyes, when a violent fhock, 
recelved by that organ, comprefles fuddenly this fluid, and 
makes it vibrate for an inftant. Whoever has received a flap 
on the face, during a dark night, or feen a cat’s eyes, or a rot- 
ten fifh in the cellar, will be at no lofs to underftand this hy- 
pothefis: and it is a prefumption in its favour, that it can be 
fo luminoufly illuftrated by fuch familiar objets. 

After having confidered /ight in its fainteft appearances, our 
Authors rife, like an eagle to the fun, with founding pinion, 


‘and contemplate it in its full luftre. T-bey apply this general 


rule 
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rule to the explication of its phenomena; that in every power 
which aéts in all dire€tions, or on all fides, the energy of action 
diminifhes, as the {quares of the diftances increafe; he refutes 
the opinion of thofe who fuppofe with Defcartes, that light 
aéts upon the eyes only by preflion, and proves that it adts by 
vibrations. There is, according to them, a continual ation 
exerted between the fubftance of light, and all other bodies in 
the natural world. ‘The whole globe, fay they, is in a general 
and perpetual ftate of vibrations, ‘Thefe, which vary only in 
their powers and dérections, are a neceflary effect of the rota- 
tion of the fun, and of the fri€tion of its furface againft the 
elaftic molecules of the fluid, which are in contaé with that 
furface, and thefe vibrations are the determining caufes of all the 
modifications of matter, of all the phenomena of nature, 
¢ Without thefe there would be no motion, no heat *, no agi- 
tation in the air, no fluidity in the water, nothing but ftagna- 
tion and death throughout the folar fyftem.’ And as this uni- 
verfal fluid aéts, by impulfion, on all bodies, affeéts their out- 
ward and inward parts, and is difleminated between their mole- 
cules, we may fee, fay our Authors, how light aéts upon 
bodies: thefe bodies, in their turn, re-act upon light; they 
reflect it by the folidity of their impenetrable molecules; they 
refract it in the crooked winding paflages that are formed by the 
texture of thefe molecules in the interior of their mafles, paf- 
fages which the fluid is obliged to follow, and which determine 
the direction of the Jines by which the vibrations are propa- 
gated. ‘Theie multiplied inflections alter, and, at length, de- 
ftroy the ftate of light. For when the matter of light is not 
propagated by bundles formed of a fufficient quantity of rays, 
having their direction in parallel lines, then the effe& of this 
fluid upon the organ of fight is no more the fame; it becomes 
too weak, and produces no more upon the elaftic parts of this 
organ, a fufficient number of thefe vibrations in which light 
confifts, or from which the fenfation of light refults, 

From the /ummit of this theory our Authors take a compre- 
henfive view of our globe, and boldly declare, that nothing can 
fet bounds to their inveftigations but the limits that circum- 
{cribe. it. They have the effects of a known power to calcu- 
Yate, whofe force can only be modified or fufpended by other 
powers, that is, by the funs of other fyftems which furround us, 
and which people the univerfe. Though their diftances be un- 


known, the effects which indicate the energy of our fun, or 


mover, are deemed, by them, fufficient to eftablifh a fure theory 
of all the forces, which it is of any confequence to eftimate and 
afcertain. 





* For heat, according to our Authors, is only the interior mo- 
tion of the parts of bodies, 
Ory ae bo Vifion, 
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Vifion, and the manner in which it is produced, is the firk 
objeét that they confider. Here we think, that notwithftand- 
ing their intrepedity, they are obliged to flop fhort, and cry 
out ignoramus; for betwcen the theory of light, confidered 
as a fubftance, or the vibrations of a fluid coming in con- 
taét with the eye, and the exiftence of vifien, which brings 


bs into the fphere of fenfation, there is an hiatus deflendus, a * 


chafm in which the thread of analyfis is broken. Mere matter 
can only feceive or communicate motion: fen/ation following 
the conta& of any external matter whatever, muft not, cannot 


‘be confounded with this contact, nor with any of its phyfcal 


effets. — Well, what is ta be done, to get over this gulph? 
Why, for want of being acquainted with the arcana, the dark 
fectets of materialifm, our Authors are obliged to have recourfe 
to pyedalagy, and, as fhe never refufes her helping hand to 
thofe who have a fufficient portion of: philofophy and good 
fenfe to diftinguifh and acknowledge her domain, they have 
been favoured with her affiftance. However, our Authors, 
after having paid their homage to a principle of /en/ibility or 
fenfation difting from matter, -as neceflary to form the true and 
philofophical theory of vifion, return to their phyfical line of in- 
veftigation. They treat of the feat of fenfibility and the cor- 
poreal organs and mechanifm that are fubfervient to fenfation: 
they confider the theory of fenfations, ‘only in its relation to 
natural philofophy, and to man as a phyfical being, forming a 
higher fpecies in the merely animal creation. . We fhall not 
follow them in this detail, where the nervous fyftem is dif- 
played at great Jength, in rich defcription, and exuberance of elu- 
cidation, accompanied with many acute and judicious remarks, 
and with frequent repetitions, which are defigned to render the 
fubje&t more intelligible and perfpicuous to uninftruéted readers. 
We thall only obferve, that after having paffed in review our five 
enfes and their refpeQlive organs, our Authors find ail thefe 
fenfes reducible, by a juft analyfis, to ome; and, as matter can 
only act upon matter by contaét, this fenfe is the teuch, of which 
the other four are only varieties and modifications, Thefe 
varieties they confider particularly, and apply this doctrine of 
one general fenfe to the confirmation of their hypothefis, that 
the fenfation of fight is nothing more than the effeét of the vi- 
brations of the globules of the fubtile and elaftic Auid, which 
fills all fpace, and penetrates all bodies.—We-do not perceive 
the juftnefs of this argument: for on the hopothefis of emana- 
tion, vifion equally fuppofes contact. 

After having defcribed the mechanifm of the eye, and the 
various parts of which it is compofed, our Authors proceed to 
enquire how vifon arifes from the impreffions which it receives, 


and the action which it-exerts? how thefe produce a fenfation ? 
| how 
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how this fenfation is divided into feveral perceptions, which be- 
come to the foul. fo many diftinét branches of knowledge, upon 
the ftrength of which it forms judgments concerning the ex 
ifterce and nature of external objects ? The bare enumeration of 
thefe queftions announces a great deal of work, both phyfical 
and metaphyfical, undertaken by our philofophers ; they, however, 
difpatch the latter curforily, and confine themfelves, as their 
fubjec&t requires, to the former. After another tranfitory vifit 
to the fphere of fenfation, and feveral juft oblervations on the 
long ufe of she organ of fight, that is neceflary to confirm the 
judgments’ that are founded upon its reports; and after having 
proved, by feveral arguments and examples, that the eye is.only a 
judge of colours, and not of forms, magnitudes and diftances, 
they treat of the nature, phenomena, and laws of light, and 
examine the opinions of Defcartes, Mallebranche, Rohault, Regis, 
Huyghens, Newton, and Euler, on this fubje@. One of the belt 
methods, perhaps, of coming at a difcovery of the nature of 
light, is to afcertain, by experiments, the manner of its propa 

ation. Two opinions have divided the learned on this head, 
that of emiffion and a vacuum, maintained by Newton and his fol- 
lowers, and that of the undulations of an etherial fluid, fup-~ 
ported by the great names of Huyghens and Euler. . The Jatter 
approaches pretty nearly to the opinion of our Authors already 
mentioned, and which they repeat times without number, M, 
Sennebier’s learned and ingenious defence of the former, is exe 
amined by them with the refpect and attention it deferves ; | 

Non noftrum eft inter vos tantas componere lites. 

The proper. conftituent matter of light, then, is, according 
to our Authors, an elementary fubftance, which fills all {pace, 
is eminently elaftic, is compofed of globules or /phericies, whofe 
diameters are lefe than thofe of any other elementary particle, 
Hence they can pa(s through all the pores of compound bodies, 
remain in them, and exert, there, their elafticity, when their 
{pring is moved by the preffion of thefe bodies, or, more gehd- 
nerally, by that of the univerfal, fimilar, and circumambient 
fluid. Though this be not the place to treat of the nature and 
fundtians of the air, and the important phenomena of jeat, yee, 
to avoid the ambiguity that may arife from confounding fire 
with heat, and flame with fight, they take a rapid view of the 
theory of the elements. They do not confider fire as an ele- 
ment, a particular primitive and fimple fubftance, which has 
the peculiar exclufive property of producing heat in bodies, 
What then is the caufe of inflammation and combuftion? An 


inflammable principle, fay they: and this they reprefent as the 


pureft, the moft fubtle, the moft effential oil—Jtem, as a fluid 


fubftance,. infinitely fare, fubtle and volatile, invifible, and not 
perceptible to the touch. Imprifoned in bodies, it is hence dif- 
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engaged by the action of a caufe which feparates and divides 
their parts; and that agent, which we call beat, is not a fub- 
ftance, but merely the effect of a property refiding in an elaftic 
fubftance, by which it penetrates bodies, agitates, divides and 
feparates their parts, and thus rarefies their mafles; and flame 
is no more than the torrent of this fluid combined with the mate 
ter or fubftance of light. This may be luminous; but we ap- 
prehend it will not appear fo to every reader. The terms are 
diftina, but are the ideas fuch?. What is there in this inflam- 
mable principle that ought to deprive it of the denomination of 

e? 
PT he hlogifion, in the hypothefis before us, is the union of 
the fubftance of light with the inflammable principle. This, 
fay our Authors, is the pure phlogifton, the firft of fecondary 
principles; and they propofe to fhew, in the proper place, all 
the other principles, fecondary, tertiary, &c. arifing from the 
combinations of thefe two volatile fluids united to water. 

The ample details into which aur Authors enter in unfolding 
their theory of the propagation, reflection, and tranfmiffion of 
light, as founded upon the principles already mentioned, we muft 
leave the reader to perufe in the work itfelf. 

Vol. IV. . At the head of this volume, we find a letter from 
M. pe Mariverz to the ingenious and learned Count DE La 
CEPEDE, concerning elafticity. ‘Thefe two amiable friends, who 
do not always agree fo well in philofophical opinion as in mus 
tual efteem, are here in conteft; and if all controverfies were 
carried on with ¢herr fpirit, trath would gain, and even polemics 
become creditable. Count DE LA CEPEDE thinks it impoffible 
to account for the phenomenon of attraction by the impulfion of 
a fluid: he confiders it as a property inherent in all the mole- 
cules of matter, and independent on al! foreign impulfe. This 
is a rough attack made upon the very citadel of the fyftem now 
before us: it is likewife made with intelligence, as well as with 
fpirit. ‘Ihe defence is alfo animated and ingenious ; but we 
cannot follow the combatants, without going out of our line. 

This volume is divided into two parts. In thefirfl, the organ, 
the phenomena, and the /aws of vision are largely treated ; after 
which our Authors give us an ample, hiftorical, clear, and in- 
ftructive account, of the opinions of both ancient. and modern 
philofophers concerning vifion and colours. There is a great 
deal of ufeful and well digefted erudition in this detail, which is 
illuftrated by many plates, whofe figures are drawn upon 
a large feale, and elegantly coloured. Here Plato, the Stoics, 
Epicurus, Ariftotle, Defeartes, Newton, Mariotte, Mallebranche, and 
Euler, fucceffively pafs in review, with their refpedtive fyftems, 
truths, and errors. From this methodical difcuffion it appears 
to our Authors, that the ancients had no rational or accurate 
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notion of the caufe and nature of colours, though great applaufe 
ig due to their efforts to come at the truth. With refpe& to the 
moderns, our Authors pronounce the theories of Defcartes and 
Mellebranche inadmiffible, and the experiments of AZariotte illu- 
fory. They attack alfo the Newtonian hypothefis, and deny 
the emiffion of rays of light from the folar orb ; as alfo the pri- 
mitive exiftence of different colours in thefe rays before their re- 
fraction. They labour to prove, that colours are produced 
when the light meets with opaque bodies, and with the opaque 
parts of tranfparent bodies ; and that, like the different tones of 
found, which are produced and propagated as light is, in an 
elaftic medium, they are no more than modifications which the 
rays of light receive, when they are repelled by different fila- 
ments, or fibres, of matter, more or lefs elaftic. ‘Thefe fibres, 
fet in motion by the vibrations of the rays of light, excite, in 
their turn, new vibrations in the luminous fluid. From thefe 
vibrations, more or lefs repeated, and the different degrees of 
energy with which the imperceptible molecules of bodies perform 
their reaction, arife all the different colours, and all the various 
fhades of which they are fufceptible. 

Such is the doctrine of our Authors, who, accordingly, ree 
duce all the modifications of light totwo, inten/ity, or the greater 
or lefs approximation of its rays to each other on the fame fur- 
face, and repercuffion, or their being reflected with more or lefs 
force from the furface of bodies, and their performing their. vi- 
brations with more or lefs rapidity: thus they adopt the opinion 
of Euler, with refpect to light and colours, in all_the eflential points 
of his theory *. 

The theory of colours, which is the fubject of the fecond Parr 
of this volume, is laid down and unfolded by our Authors in four 
eétions. In the firft, they treat of ‘the REAL or permanent colours, 
which are obferved on the furfaces of opaque bodies, enlightened by 
the Sun, or any other luminary: and with refpect to thefe, they 
ddopt entirely the theory of Euler. Inthe fecond, they treat of 
APPARENT colours, which are exhibited by the refraction of light in 
tranfparent or refracting bodies, or mediums, fuch as the prifm, 
the rainbow, &c.—lIt is here that they bring all their forces 
againft the Newtonian doctrine of the locomotive emiffion of 
light, and the manner in which permanent colours are produced. 
They have marfhalled a number of ingenious Anti-Newtonians, 
for this attack, fuch as Father Bertier, Dr. Palmer, and M. Marat, 





* See the Nova Yheoria Lucis et Colorum of Euxer, publithed in 
a {mall quarto volume, at Berlin, in 1746, and followed by a fecond 
and a third in 1750 and 1751. The fame hypothefis, pretty nearly, 
is adopted by M. Carra in his New Principles of Natural Philofophy, 
publifhed in 1783. See Review for October 1783. 
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whofe curious experiments are circumftantially related, and 
artfully employed to fupport the doctrine of the work before us, 
In the third fe@tion, our Authors treat of ACCIDENTAL colours, or 
thofe which are formed both by the difpofition of the organ, and by the © 
prefence of a furface different in colour from the objeé? that produced 
the difpofition of the organ; i.e. of a {urface on which the organ 
feems to imprint the colour, wherewith it hag been previoufly 
and for a long time affeéted: fuch are the colours that will ap- 
pear upon paper to an eye that has been for fome time intenfely 
fixed upon the Sun, or any other luminous object; fuch alfo are 
thofe which are fometimes perceived when the eyes are clofed ; 
thefe colours have no brefent exiltence but in the organ. With 
refpe€t to their origin, they have a connedlion with the perma- 
nent colours, which are the fubjeét of theit preceding feCtion ; 
but with refpect to their accidental continuation, they belong to 
the phantaftic colours, treated in the following one. In this 
third feflion we have an account of the obfervations of M. de 
Buffon on accidental colours, which our Authors explain upon 
their principles, and in confirmation of their theory,—as alfo 
feveral curious and interefting explications of the obfervations 
and experiments of Meffrs. Epinus, Franklin, and other eminent 
men, relative to this fubjeét,—and a variety of new obfervations 
on coloured fhadows, with the difcuffions and explications of 
thefe phenomena. In the fourth and laft fe€tion, our Authors 
treat of PHANTASTIC colours, whofe caufe and exiftence are ‘only 
in the vifual organ, and which prefent themfelvesin the thickeft dark- 
nef, Thefe arife from particular motions of the humours of 
the eye, from the contractions of its membranes, or from accis 
dents .that have had noxious effects on its ftructure, or difor- 
dered the functions of the optic nerves. Some curious vifons 
are related and accounted for,under this article, and feem, in- 
deed, to be more plaufibly accounted for, by the principles of - 
our Authors, than by any other theory. 

The Reader will fometimes be embarraffed in this volume, 
and find a fort of obfcurity, arifing from the ufe of the terms 
and phrafes hitherto employed in optical treatifes, from which 
our Authors do not always depart, though they become really 
inaccurate and improper, when applied to their theory. For ex- 
ample, they make no fcruple to fay, that a ray paffes from ait 
into water, that it deviates, approaches, retires, is reflected and 
refrafted ; now all thefe terms excite the idea of local motion, 
of the removal of a fubftance from one place to another ; where- 


‘as, according to their theory, there is no fuch thing in the phe- 


nomena of light, as change of place: it is only the aétion of the 
luminous body that is locally propagated, and it is only the dis 
rection of that action, and not the molecules, of whofe elafti- 
city it is the effect, that is fufceptible of locoemotion. Our 
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Authors are, however, obliged to ufe the terms above men- 
tioned, becaufe language offers no words that can exprefs the 
fucceflive propagation of the ation of Jight, without carrying 
along with them the improper idea of the tranflation of its fub- 
ftance. 

The fifteen plates, fubjoined to thefe two volumes, are the 
moft beautiful and accurate that we have ever met with in a 
work of this kind: they are drawn upon fuch a large fcale as 
renders them admirably adapted to illuftrate the theories and ex- 
periments, and to explain the mechanifm and operations of the 
optical, catoptrical, and dioptrical inftruments which are de- 
fcribed in this noble work, 4 Diétionary of the Technical Terms 
is alfo fubjoined in each volume: and the continuation of the 
work affords ftill new proofs of the knowledge, genius, can~ 
dour, and eloquence of its authors. 





ArT. XXXViF 
Perhandeling Uitgegeeven door de Holland/che Maat{chappye der Weeten- 
Scappen te Haarlem.—Memoirs publifhed by the Philofophical So- 
ciety at Haarlem. Vols. XIX. XX. 


[ This Article by an occafional Correfpondent. | 


HE Direétors of this Inftitution, amidft their endeavours 

to promote the interefts of {cience in general, are parti- 
cularly attentive to the exigencies of their own country. By 
the prize-queftions they propofe, they dire& the inquiries of 
philofophers into fuch channels as may tend to alleviate thofe 
inconveniences to which, from their peculiar fituation, the 
United Provinces are expofed, and to improve the advantages of 
which they are fufceptible. Hence, as many of the Differta- 
tions before us, though of great importance to that country, are 
lefs interefting to Englifh readers, we fhall omit them; and take 
notice of fuch only as are of more general utility. At prefent, 
however, as we are near the end of this Appendix, we fhal] fe- 
lect only the following paper; referving the other articles toa 
future number of our work. 

The firft part of the twentieth volume contains only two 
pieces. One of them is a prize-differtation Onthe Utility of P/ycho- 
logy. By M. Joun TREMBLEY. 

This diflertation is written in anfwer to a gueffion, propofed 
by the Society ; and, in conformity to this, is divided into three 
Parts, in which our ingenious Author very largely confiders the 
influence of Pfychology on education,—on the welfare of fo- 
ciety,—-and the beft means of improving and extending this 
{cience. The piece is written in a lively and agreeable manner. 
Jt is often recommendable for juftnefs of reafoning, and always 
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for liberality of fentiment. “Iche Author treats the fcience of 
Pfychology in its moft extenfive fenfe ; and obferves, that, ‘as 
it comprehends the ftudy of man in a phyfiological, intellectual, 
and moral view; to deny its beneficial effects on education, 
would be as abfurd, as to aflert that we can improve a complex 
piece of mechanifm, without being acquainted with its conftruc- 
tion and movements.’ From a want of attention to this fcience, 
he deduces the errors of the common mode of education, which, 
inftead of co-operating with the efforts of nature, reftrains and 
counteracts them. He proceeds : 

* The faculty which it is the moft difficult to induce children to 
exercife, is that of reflection; this is an exertion of the mind, which 
is irkfome even to men, unlefs they have been accuftomed to it, 
and have alively fenfe of the advantages refulting from it. Hence, 
children feldom refle&t; and whenever they do, it is only for a 
moment. It therefore requires very judicious management to 
Jead them into a train of confiftent and folid reflections, The 
firft view of obje&s of fenfe excites curiofity, a moft powerful 
and univerfal paffion; by which they are ftrongly actuated, and 
which will fpare an able inftructor the trouble of goading them 
on: all his bufinefs is to direct them, and to excite this paffion 
on proper occafions, But curiofity, as it inclines chiefly to ob- 
jects of fenfe, and is intimately conneéted with the imagination, 
renders them averfe to all abftract ideas, and to whatever de- 
pends merely onthe memory. The reafon of this is evident, 
The impulfe of fenfible objets, and the reaction of imagination, 
make impreffions on the minds of children, much more lively 
and pleafing than can be produced by the exercife of memory 
and reflection. Now if, according to the true principles of 


' Pfychology, the law of pleafure be that of the will, the confe- 


quence will be, that children will be eagerly inclined to thofe 
objects which ftrike their imagination, and averfe to all others. 
Here, as in every other inftance, we have reafon to admire the 
arrangements eftablifhed by the great Author of our nature, who, 
by a fenfe of the agreeable, difpofes us to the purfuit of the u/eful. 
The firft inclinations we experience, are thofe which we ought 
firft to follow; for every man, who proceeds to abftraét reafon- 
ing, without having firft acquired a fufficient ftock of fenfible 
ideas, will fill his mind with vague and confufed notions ; and 
though, perhaps, ht may at length become a fuperficial {ciolift, 
will never poflefs real knowledge. 

‘ It is not neceflary to enter-into a very long examination of 
the modern modes of education, to fhew how much they de- 
part from this rule. What are, in fact, the objedts firft offered 
to the minds of children? Principles of religion, the eafieft of 
which is far beyond the conception of the moft profound philo- 
fopher ; rules of grammar, which are often obfeure and unin- 
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telligible, but which always fuppofe a high degree of abftrac- 
tion *; a multitude of words and phrafes derived from a foreign 
Janguage, and which, to them, muft feem a barbarous and ufe- 
lefs jargon. Such, for the moft part, are the ideas with which 
we attempt to crowd the heads of children, from the age of five, 
fix, or feven years, when their intelleéts are yet too feeble to 
bear a forced and unremitted labour. After this, feven or eight 

ears are confumed in the laborious and ufelefs acquilition of a 
dead language, of which it is impoffible they fhould perceive 
either the beauties, or the advantages: and, as if this ftudy were 
not fufficiently fevere and difagreeable to them, the moft tedious 
and difgufting method is chofen; their memory, which is then 
pliant and retentive, is neglected, and they are forced to exert 
reflection, a faculty which they do not yet poflefs. But what is 
the confequence of all this? Moft children arrive at the period 
of youth, without knowing any thing, except a little bad Latin, 
and a few religious phrafes, the meaning of which they do not 
at all comprehend. By thefe means, inftead of availing our- 
felves of the curiofity natural to children, we are obliged conti- 
nually to reprefs it, by forcing them from thofe objects which 
excite their attention, in order to overwhelm them with difguft, 
and to infpire the ftrongeft averfion to whatever bears the name 
of ftudy; an averfion, which often continues during life; and 
often dooms to ignorance and error, thofe, whofe natural] abili- 
ties might have been futcefsfully cultivated, had they been better 
managed, arid more judicioufly directed. 

‘ How are children generally inftructed in religion, and in 
what point of view are they taught to confider the moft importe 
ant and confolatory truths?’—lt might perhaps be imagined, 
that fome pains were taken to accommodate thefe inftru€tions to 
the weaknefs of their tender age; that no ideas were prefented 
to their minds, except fuch as are moft fimpie, and eafy to be 
comprehended. But, on the contrary, the abridgments, defigned 
for their ufe, contain a multitude of obfcure; and fome very me- 
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* However, grammar, when learned by rote, is {till ufeful, and 
grows into knowledge gradually and imperceptibly, as feed does 
into flowers and fruit. So is it with the terms which we are obliged 
to ufe, and which are unavoidable in religious inftruction. If we 
were to give no inftrudtion to children, but in words ¢o a// of which 
they are capable of attaéhihg clear ideas; we muft give them no in- 
ftruction at all. It’ is even impoflible to prevent entirely their re- 
ceiving falfe ideas: all their early perceptions are like thofe of a 
man who fees objects before the dawn; but as the fun rifes, the twi- 
light clears up, and the obje¢ts aflume their true form. Itis fomething 
like a bull, to fay that we muft not adminifter religious inttruétion, 
till reafon has acquired a certain degree of vigour,—for how fhall it 
acquire this vigour, if it is not exercifed by infruction ? 
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taphyfical ideas; the terms with which their memories are loaded 
are often unintelligible to them. It is indeed very fortunate for 
children, that in thefe ftriét definitions, they can difcern nothing 
except a mere aflemblage of words; the doubtful gleam of in- 
formation, which they might imagine they could perceive in 
them, would be more dangerous than ignorance itfelf ; and it is 
a moft happy circumftance that they cannot underftand any 
thing of what has been inculcated upon them. ‘The principal 
truths of religion are reprefented in a dogmatical and abftrac& 
manner, entirely unfuitable to their capacities. “They are told 
of myfteries, atonement, facrifices, original fin, eternal damna- 
tion, the regeneration of the old man, &c. They are aftonifhed 
on hearing thefe expreffions ; they repeat them mechanically, to 
avoid the chaftifement with which they are threatened ; and he 
who has remembered and repeated the greateft number of thefe 
hrafes, which he cannot underftand, is rewarded, and held 
Path as having the greateft abilities.—Is religion then fo very 
obfcure? Does the knowledge of God abfolutely require all this 
forced ftudy ? Is it fo difficult to imprefs the minds of childrea 
with the ideas of a father and benefactor? Is it abfolutely ne- 
ceflary that they fhould be able to argue like divines, before they 
can even think or perceive? Why not wait till their faculties, 
of both body and mind, have expanded themfelves more, 
and then lead them, from a view of the world, to the contem- 
plation of its Author? Why not reprefent God to them, as the 
common parent of mankind, who has created them with a de- 
fizn to render them happy, and to whom they fhould apply in 
every exigence? Why prefcribe to them what they are to re- 
ce ; or why reftrain them from freely pouring forth, and en- 
joying all their amiable and ingenuous fimplicity of foul? What 
can be more eafy, than to reprefent Jefus Chrift as fent by God, 
to recover mankind from the corruption into which they had 
degenerated, to purify their morals, to encourage the good, by 
the affurance of immortality, and to deter the wicked, by fetting 
before them the confequences of their guilt?’ : 
This may ferve as a Specimen of M. Trembley’s manner of 
writing and thinking. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OLESCENS defires to be informed, what books the Reviewers 


‘ would recommend to a perfon who wishes to be initiated in the 
theory of Mufic; * but who, as yet, is ignorant of its moft fimple 
rudiments.’ 

The queftion of our Correfpondent is not fo eafy to anfwer as it 
ought to be, in a country where mufic has been fo long cultivated ; 
for though al]l our numerous mufic-fhops abound with elementary 
books, and our catalogues with mufical tracts of every kind, but 
fuch as will inftru& ignorant readers, a ftudent may as well attempt 
to extract oil from a joint-ftool, or from any thing elfe that 1s per-., 
fealy dry, as {cience from thofe publications. It is fomewhat dif- 
graceful to us, that the moft ample and luminous gezera/ treatife on 
practical mufic and compofition, which we ean boait, was written in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, by Thomas Morley, one of the Gentle- 
men of her Majelty’s chapel. This book having become very fcarce, 
was reprinted, sotidem verbis, by Randal, under the infpection of the 
late Dr. Howard, and may now be had at the mufic-fhop, late Walth’s, 
in Catherine-ftreet, Strand. The work, however, wanted reforming, 
as it is not only written in a quaint and uncouth language, but as 
half the reader’s time is loft in afking frivolous queftions (the book 
being in dialogue), and in the explanation of obfolete and ufelefs 
rules ; while the other half is but ill repaid : as he may feek in vain 
for the folutiog of innumerable difficulties, which will occur in the 
perufal and elt of mufic that has been compofed fince this 
treatife was publifhed, under the title of 4 plaine and eafie Introduc- 
tion to practicall Muficke. 

Some ufeful rules of compofition may be found in Dr. Pepufch’s 
{mall treatife on Harmony, publifhed in 1731; and perhaps 4d- 
lefeens would acquire an idea of the elements of the art from a trea- 
tife on Mufic, lately publifhed by the Rev. Mr. Jones, written in 
clear and good language ; though the Author, being only a dilettante, 
and prejudiced greatly in favour of old mufic, feems to poflefs no 
great f{cience in compofition, nor knowledge of anterior continental 
writers on the fubject. 

We fear there is no xorth-weft paflage either to the practice or 
theory of any art; and that what our Correfpondent cannot find 
in one book, he muft look for in another. Playford’s and Simpfon’s 
Lutrodu@ion, with Butler’s Principles of Mufic, and Holder on Har- 
mony, may perhaps help him on his way through the mufic of the laft 
century ; and with Malcolm’s Traéts, and Lampe on thorough Ba/s, 
with Stillingfleet’s Commentary on Tartini’s treatife, under the title 
of Principles and Power of Harmony, he may advance to about the 
middle of this. Avifon’s Effay on Mufical Expreffion will be ufeful 
for fuch mufic as was then produced, though manifeftly written with 
the view of exalting Geminiani, Marcello, and Rameau, at the ex- 
pence of Handel. Jf Adolefcens were able to read the modern lan- 
guages, he would find better treatifes in French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, than have been produced in our own. We mention no tranfla- 


tions from thefe, as they are in general fo full of foreign idioms, and 
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technical terms, as to render what is in itfelf obfcure, ftill more un- 


inteliigible. 
om oY Bury 

*,* A refpeftable Correfpondent obferves, that he ¢ fufpe&ts the 
flower mentioned near the bottom of p. 399, of our Review for May, 
to be the Night-blowing Cereus, which blows only at night, and all 
night, and but one fingle night in the whole year ; which makes it 
an objeét of great attention with the Florifts.’ 

Had our Correfpondent been acquainted with the Linnzan fyftem, 
he would have fpared himfelf the trouble of the preceding remark.— 
The plant, called by Florifts the Night-blowing Cereus, is the very 
plant to which we alluded, the Cadus grandiflorus of Linnaus—the 
Cereus feandens minor polygonas articulatus of Miller’s Di@ionary ; or, 
which may be more’ fatisfactory to our Correfpondent, the Cereus 
Americanus major articulatus, fore MAXIMO, NOCTE fe aperiente, 
fuaviffimum odorem fpirante, of Volkamerus. As to the notion of its 
blowing only ‘ one night in the whole year,’ it is as ill-founded, as 
were the fuperftitions about the blowing of the Glaftonbury thorn on 
Chriftmas eve. It is true, that no one flower furvives the night 
which gave it birth, neither can any human art preferve it beyond 
the deftined hour of its fall: but then there is a fucceffion of thefe 
flowers, fome blowing on one night, and fome on another. It blows 
only at night, the flower is ufually in perfeCtion at midnight, and 
dies away as the light of the morning x agen The Linnzan 
genus, Cactus, contains almoft all thofe plants whith were ftyled 
by the old Botanifts, Cereus, Cactus, Melocactus, Opuntia, &c. &c. 
-a- e 

&> As we have not yet given our Review of Mr. cMnice nite, 
of Aeroftation, we are at a lofs to account for the remark in a friendly 








letter from Philo Veritas. We do not recollest the paflage to which he 


refers. If he fhould do us the favour to write again, he is requefted 
to point out the page in the Review on which his obfervation is 
grounded; and to direct his letter to the care of Mr. Becket, our 
Publifher, at No. 82, Pall Mall. 





(Iti! R. H.’s communication is acknowledged. The Reviewers 
are obliged to him for the favour he intended them : but they cannot 
Jay themfelves under obligations to—they know not whom. — 





ttt ‘ Ordinaz,’ which Dr. S. objeéts to, is printed according to 
the book: See Rev. for June laft, p. 415, 1.13. It is old, bad 
Latin; but we have printed it as it ought to be, in an Extra@t. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume, 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ce the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


cHarp, M. his memoir on 

A the proportion between the 
comprefon of the fuiface of 
fluids, and the degree cf heat 
which they acquire by boiling, 
549. His chemical examina- 
tion of the hair and pili of dif- 
ferent animals, sso. Experi- 
ments made with defign to fe- 
parate the marine acid, and the 
vitriolic, from the mineral al- 
kali, 551. His obfervations on 
the gas of Montgolfier, and his 
defcription of a new method 
of meafuring the afcent of bal- 
loons by the affiftance of the 
thermometers, ib, His exami- 
nation of the air difengaged du- 
ring the inflammation of gun- 
powder, 656. Of other kinds of 
air, ib. His refearches cone 
cerning the air difengaged from 
nitre during its detonation with 
metallic fubftances, 557. 

AGRICULTURE, general reflecti- 
Ons on the advantages of, ap- 
plied to the improvement of 
this ifland, 1. 

Atk, experiments on, and contro- 
verfy concerning, between Mr, 
Cavendifh, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. 
Wart, &c. 242. 249. 

Akou lI, prime miniiter to the em- 
peror of China, his laudable 
conduct, 499. 

Avperti, Count, his cordem- 
nation to the mines, the fubjeét 
of Mr. Sargent’s poem, The 
Mine, 340. 

Arcuorne, Mr. his experiment 
of mixing gold with tin, 259. 

AmBrose, St. ftories rel. to, 194. 

AMERICA, reflections on our lofs 
of, and the means of repairing 
it, by the better culsure of our 


own ifland, 1, Manner in which 
a white man {pends his time in 
Virginia, 1136 New fettlement 
in the Cherokee country, 115. 
Obfervations on the importance 
of the American revolution to 
the relt of the world, 260. 
Means recommended for pro- 
moting the happinefs of the 
United States, 262. Poem in 
praife of their fuccetsful ttruggle 
for independency, 388. 
Amiot, Father, his account of 
China, 497. His meteorologi- 
cal obfervations at Peking, 500. 
Antiquities. See Museum. 
ARRiaA, her extraordinary welle 
meant deception of her huf- 
band, 180. 
ATHEIsmM preferred to fuperftition, 
2646 


* Arrornies, fcheme for abridg- 


ing the number of, not likely 
to benefit the public, 384. 

Avrora Borealis. See GmELin. 

AuTrors, on the morality of: a 
pofthumous work, by Formey, 
558. 

eae Mr. encomium on 

B his foundation of the Oxford 
Le&ture, 445 

Bara, a feftival of the affumption 
of the Virgin, at Meflina, de- 
feribed, 518. 

Bark, experiments on a new fpe- 
cies of, 473. The different forts 
of, ib. How to be adminiftered 
in different cafes, ib. 

Barvetri, Father, his new prin- 
ciple of the theory of electricity, 
505. 

Bernoututi, M, John, his core 
refpondence with learned men, 
547. His examination of Cof- 
tard’s remarks on the eclipfes of 
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Thn-Tounss,557. His enquiries 
concerning another eclipfe, from 
an Arabian MS. 558. 

Bertin, M. his eulogy, 562. 

BiB1.£, feveral parts of, tranflated 
into Greek, and publifhed from 
an old Helleniitic M, S. found 
in the library of St. Mark, at 
Venice, 496. 

BrocraPuHia Britannica, a miftake 
in that work re&tified, with ref- 
pect to the invention of artif- 
cial magnets, 479. 

Birps, anatomy of the bones of 
their cranium, 505. Of their 
organ of réfpiration, 507. Of 
the ftate and fituation of the 
trachea arteria, 557. 

Birause ,M. his poem of Jofeph, 
commended, 219. 

Biackx-Boox of Warwick, fome 
account of, 129. 

BLacpen, Dr. his curious account 
of fiery meteors, particularly that 
feen Aug. 18, 1783, 256. 

Bonati, M. his memoir on afcer- 
taining the quantity of water 
difcharged by a river, 507- 

Boroe, M. ae la, his voluminous 

pittore/que views of Italy, &c, 494. 

Bora wn Y; Englith, the language of, 
improved by the Lichfield So- 
ciety, 405. 


Brappock, General, anecdote re- . 


lative to, 187. 

Brever, the nature of that rank 
in the Britifh Army explained, 
14. More oppreflive to the 
officers than advantageous, ib. 

ACHEXIZ, Obf. on, 101. 
Cavasria. See Earthquakes. 

Carvin, his memory defended, 
againit an exaggerated charge 
as a perfecutor, 563. 

Captain in the navy, ironical 
advice how to behave to his ine 
feriors, 462. 

Catwotics, Roman, of the city 
of Worcetter, addrefs to, from 
a gentleman who had lately 
been a prieft in that communion, 
395. Diffention among, at Li- 


verpool, 475. 


Cavenpisu, Henry, his experie 
ments on air, 241. His con. 
troverfy with Mr. Kirwan on 
that fubje&t, 245. 

Cepepe, Count de la, his friendly 
difpute with Baron Marivetz, 
concerning elafticity, 574. 

Cesaris, M. de, his obfervations 
of the infericr conjunétion of 
Venus, March 20, 1782, 506. 

CHAPLAINS, regimental, their in. 
utility, 15¢ Jn the navy, iro- 
nical advice how to behave on 
fhip- board, 463. 

Chemistry, difficulty of efta. 
bhfhing experimental evidence 
in, 491. M. Fourcroy’s Lec- 
tures in, commended, ib. 

Cuesrer, ftate of the fmall-pox 
in that city, for fix years pail, 
472 Succefs of inoculation 
there, 473. 

Cuitpren, incapable of much 
reflection, 578. Various great 
miftakes in the common modes 
of educating them, and in re- 
ligious initrudtion, 579. 

CuIna, literary portrants of fome 
famous learned meo of that 
country, 497. 

CHINESE, particulars relative to 
their hiftory, arts, manners, 
&c. 497- Expofed to great ca- 
lamities from inundations of 
their rivers, 499. 

Curist, his charaéter compared 
with that of Socrates, 448. 
Cisor, M. Miflionary at Peking, 
his collection of thoughts, max- 
ims, and proverbs, from Chi- 

nefe books, 497, 500. 

Cicero, particular account ef a 
good edition of his works, 
printed at Oxford, 58. In what 
re{fpects differing from, or agree 
ing with, Olivet’s edition, 60. 

Cerres, obfervations on, 314, 

CoLours, theory of, in oppofi- 
tion to the Newtonian doctrine, 
7 ° 

Gia. hiftorical view of, 489+ 

Commutation att cenfured, 


1cg. 


Comus, 
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Comvs, the celebrated juggler, his 
real name, 491, the note. 

Conporcet, M. his eulogy on 
Count Maurepas, late minifter 
of France, 559. 

ConpucrTors, eleétrical, their uti- 
lity maintained, 524, 

ConsTanxTine, Emperor, his ha- 
rangue, tranflated from the Ce- 
Jars of Julian, 164. 

Cranmer, Archbifhop, his cha- 
racter and conduct, both pri- 
vate and public, 170. 177 

CRYSTALLIZATION, new ideas of, 

02. 

CuLven, Dr. his difpute with Mr, 
Murray, the bookfeller, 71. His 
doftrine of the Neurofes contio- 
verted, 100. His account of the 
caufe of the Rachitis, 101. Of 
the Scrophula, 102. 

ANDELION, in Thanet, ac- 
count of that houfe, 192. 

DarquikEre, M his conjecture as 
to the caufe of the great mift that 
happened’in June 1783, 547. 

DavuspenTon, M, his obfervations 
on the ftate of the Trachea ar- 
teria in different kinds of birds, 
567. On the oak and chefnut 
tree, ib, 

Death, the feveral kinds of, to 
which man is liable, refolved 
into two, by two difeafes, the 
apoplexy, and a gangrentous in- 

flammation, 552. What fort of 
perfons are excepted, ib. 

Denmark, fome particulars de- 
{criptive of that country, 92. 

Dissotution, m chemiftry, in 
what refpects different from de- 
compofition, Sol. 

Dock yards, obfervations on the 
Duke of Richmond’s plans for 
fortifying thofe of Portfmouth 
and Plymouth, 310. 

Domestic attention ftrenvoufly 
recommended to mothers, 451. 

DvuELtinG, invective again, 199. 
ARTHQUAKES, hiltorical ac- 
count of thofe which hap- 

pened in Calabria, &c. in 1783, 

525. Effects of, on the human 

body, 526. 
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East India Company, view of the 
hittory and Pe {tate of, 274. 
Traéts lately pubtifhed concera- 
ing, 379 

Ec.iipses. See BERNOULLI. 

EpucaTion. See CHILDREN, 

EcyYPTIans, ancient, confidered 
as not avery learned or enlight- 
ened people, 544. 

ELasticity, the confequence of 
attraction, 5042 Amicable con- 
teft concerning, between Baron 
de Marivetz, and Count de la 
Cepede 574. ' 

ELectricity, medical, different 
methods of adminiftering, 486. 
The fuppofed analogy between it 
and magnetifm examined, 528. 
The analogy difproved, 529. 
-28, 

Bilaasens, Queen of England, 
courted bya king of Sweden, 89. 

Evizasbetu, Emprefs of Rufia, 
curious anecdote relative to an 
intended rebellion againft her, 
185. 

ot H MENTS, relipious, con~ 
demned, as obftrudting the pro- 
grels of truth, and impeding the 
improvement of the world, 264. 

Evi, moral and natural, ‘Apology’ 
for the permiffion of, 477. 

Exopus, the book of, a new tranf 
lation of, with notes, 410. 

ExrERIMENTS, the evidence of, 
peculiarly queitionable in chee 
miftry, 491. 

ATA MorGawna, account of 

kK that remarkable aerial phenc- 

menon obferved in the harbour 
of Meffina, 519. 

FeiLons, their great advantages 
over the honeft part of the com- 

. Munity, 382. 

Florence, the great meridian 
there, of which the gnomon is 
277 feet high, 505. 

Fontana, Fa, G. his memoir on 
the curve defcribed by the center 
of gravity of the circumference 
of acircle, &c. §05. On the 
centrifugal force in circular mo- 
tions, &c, 506. On the ule of 
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the integral calculus in the fum- 
mation of feveral tranfcendental 
feries, ib. 

Foor, Roman, the meafure of, im- 
printed on the Statilian monu- 
ment, found in the Janiculum, 
482. Other remains which alfo 
exhibit the ancient Roman foot, 
ib. 

Forpyce, Sir W. his method of 
cultivating rhubarb, 18. 

Formey’s pofthumous works,558. 

Formosa, ifland of, terrible difaf- 
ter there, from ftorms, &c. in 
3782, 500. Corre&ted account 
of the + done on that oc- 
cafion, ib. Not fo great as at 
firft reprefented, ib. 

Faankutin, Dr. B. his earneft en- 
deavours to reconcile Great Bri- 
tain and America, 32. 

Fovcrroux DE Bonpary, M. 
his memoir on the wood of the 
chefnut and oak trees, 567. 

AME, propofed taxes fos the 

(; right of killing, #57- 

Gas of marfhy grounds, its nature 
and properiies, 493. 

Geneva. See Rousseau. 

Gentst, M. his obfcrvations on 
mountains, and the beds of ftone 
found in the earth, 563. 

GrocraPuy, hiflloricel dedu&tion 
of, 434- Piolemy’s miftakes 
rectifted, in feveral initances,4 36. 

Gerazacn, M. maintats that the 
earth is nearly a perfect {phere, 

48. 

Givia: Mr, cenfured for bis an- 
friendlinefs to Chriltianity, 446. 

Greagot, M. his anotomical obf, 
on the organ of refpiration in 
birds, 507. 

Giep:tscH, M. his memoir on 
the phyfical charaRers of herbs, 
&C 5526 

Gme vin, Profeffor, his account of 
fome finga ar phenomena in the 
northern tights, obfervable in Si- 
beria, 257. 

GouD, experiments on mixing 
with tm, 259. 


difcovery of, the variation of 
light of the bright ftar in the 
head of Medufa, called Algol, 49. 

Goussier, M. affociated with Ba- 
ron Mariveiz, in writing the 
Phyfique du Monde, 568. 

Grain, and flour, method of pre. 
ferving by means of ovens, 40. 

Grance, M. la, his theory ot the 
fecular variations of the elements 
of the planets; /ecax¢ memoir, 

57s 
: airedrefler poffeffes advan- 

H tages over the ftatuary and 
the painter, 472. 

Hatter, his hypothefis refpecting 
the laws of isritability, 509, 

Hato’, folar, and parhelia, reflece 
tions on thefe phenomena, by a 
philofopher of Norway, 546. 

Hannex, ketch of his life, with 
anecdotes, 281. Brief character 
of his Harmony, 285. Grand 
muiical performances in comme- 
moration of him, ib. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, fome ace 
count of, 192. 

Heat, local, exper, to inveftigate 
the variation of, 256. 

HEBREWS, the only people whofe 
annals have efcaped the depre- 
dations of time, and the vio- 
lence of conquerors, 545. 

HiricutTs, method of defending 
by infantry, 275. 

HetropHosi, See NeEcRrogs, 
White. 

Henperson, Nathaniel, forms a 
new fettlement, of great extent, 
in the Cherokee country, 115. 

Herscuet, Mr, his paper on the 
folar fyftem, &c. 45. On the 
changes among the fixed ftars, 
46. 

Hinpostan, diale& of, fpeci- 
mens, compared with the Ara 
bic and Perfian, 82. 

Homer, celebrated ancient monu- 
ment in memory of, fome acCy 
of, 284. Where found, 485. 

Hoestey, Dr. his difpute with 
Dr, Prieitley, concerning the ore 
thodoxy aud heterocoxy of the 
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earliet times of Chriftianity, 
24. 

ene, Mr. his account of the 
prifon of the inquifition at Lif- 
bon. 41. Of that at Vallado- 
lid, ibe Lis remarks on the jail 
fever, 42. Remedies for, 43. 
On the conftruétion and regula- 
tion of hofpitals, 44. ; 

Hove, M. particulars contained 
in his Voyage pittore/que, the laft 
twelve numbers, 514. 

Hume, David, his teftimony to the 
merit of Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of 
England, 414. 

HusBanpry, idea of /cbools for, 5, 
the note. 

Hyper ALLY, his horrid remedy 
for his bilious diforder, 69, *#4e 
note. 

Aix diftempers, methods to pre- 
vent, 317. 

AMAICA, acc. of the fugar produce 
of, 27. Prefent ftate of, ib. 
Remarks on the additional du- 
ties on fugars and rum, ib. 

Isn-lounes. See BERNOULLI. 
EN-TSOUNG, the virtuous empe- 
ror of China, 498. 

Inripetity, no fyftem of, yet 
given to the world, 349. 

Jounson, Maurice, the anti- 
quary, his merit in promoung 
the Spalding fociety, 193. 
principal perfon in reviving the 
London Antiquarian Society, 

195. 

lies oie obfervations on the 
trade of, &c, 142. Plan for fet- 
tling the government of, 220. 
Traéts rel. to the prefent ftate 
of, 226. Farther obf. on the 
manufactures, &c. of, 304. More 
tracts rel. to, 306, 375. Reflec- 
tions on the prefent matters in 
difpute, and the means of con- 
verting them into mutual bene- 
fit of both kingdoms, 453- 

IrriTABiLity, the laws of, diffe- 
rent from fenfibility, 5¢8. In- 
quiries concerning, 509. 

Isis, an altar confecrated to, where 


~ to be found, 482. That god- 
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defs honoured by the Rhodians, 
as the protectrefs of navigation, 
512. 


Jurian, Emp. fele& pieces from 


his writings tranflated, 161, His 
Czfars commended, 162. Exe 
tracts from that work, ib. 

June, the natural produ@tions and 
rural delights of that month 
poetically defcribed, 22. . 

Juries, rights of, defended apainft 
the encroachment of the judges, 
134+ 315. 383, 


ENTUCKY, a new fettiement. bd rerican 


See HEnDerson, 

Kien-Lona, the prefent Emperor 
of China, his laudable ri: 
to criminals of high rank, 499. 

Kirwan, Mr. his controverfy with 
Mr. Cavendifh, concerning de- 
phlogifticated air, 246 

] AND, great difference between 
_4 atax om, anda taxon the pro. 
duce of, 26. 

LanvERBECK, M. his method of 
determining curve lines from the 
properties of the variation of 
curvature, 48. 

Lavoisier, M. his exper, relative 
to the comparative effeéts of the 
different combuftibles, 565. 
Concerning the eledtricity ab. 
forbed by bodies reduced to vae 
pour, ib. 

Le Dev, the real name of the 
celebrated juggler, known by 
that of Comus, 491. 

LFIcesTer, R. Dudley, Earl of, 
ftory concerning, 189. 

Le Sace, M. his memoir, entitled 
* the Newtonian Lucretius,?5 59. 

Lise xs, the doétrine of, as main- 
tained by the crown lawyers, 
repugnant to the rights of juries, 
and the freedom of our conftitu- 
tion, 315, 383. 

Licinius, Emperor, his charafer, 

164, the note, 

Liks, and eguivocations, jocular, 

inveftigated, 178. 
LIEUTENANT of a man of war, 
ironically advifed how to behave 


to his brother Off. on board, 462. 
Linnagus, 





Linnavus, his Syfema Natare 
praifed, 7. His Syfema Vegeta- 
bilinm tranflated by a fociety of 
botan fis, 40}. 

LirAki iffands, volcanos, ard 
other natural curiofities in, 517. 

LogsTers and crabs, from whence 
brought to the London market, 
461. The vaft annual amount 
of that trade, ib. 

Lorena, Chev. de, his inquiries 
concerning the integral calculus, 
505. New theory of the motion 
of oars, 506. ‘ 

AGNETISM, a power totally 
different from electricity, 
5296 . 

————~, animal, as praétifed by 
Mefmer, fhewn to be illufive 
and imaginary, 537, 

Macnets, artificial by whom firft 
invented, 479. 

Manomer, his bad charater, 446. 
His religious fcheme incapable 
of being eftablifhed without vio- 
lence, 447- His pretenfions to 
a divine miffion examined, 449. 

Matracarne, M. his memoir on 
the anatomy of birds, &c. 506. 

Maratts, Prof. his memoir on 
differentials, whofe integration 
depends on the rectification of 
conic fetions, 507. 

Maw has not exilled from eter- 
DIty, 394. 

Marcus Aurelius, his concife ha- 
rangue, taken from Julian’: Cz- 

fars, 164. 

Marivertrz, Baron, his Letter to 
M. Bailli, occafioned by a mif- 
take of the latter in the 3d vol, 
of his Hitt. of Aftronomy, 5¢9. 
His amicable controverfy with 
Count de la Cepede, 574. 

Maariat chalk, what, 492. 

Mary, the Virgin, her fuperna- 
tural conception Critically dif- 
evfled, 167. Feflival of her 
affumption, as celebrated in Si- 
cily, deferibed, 518. 

Matitpa, Queen of Denmark, 
account of her imprifonment at 
Cambray, 92. Her death, 93. 
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IN DE X, 


Maupvuyt, M. his merit, with 
re/pect to medical electricity, 488, 

Maurepas, M. eulogiom and 
memoirs of, 599. His exerl- 
lence as a flatefman and minifter, 
ib. His difmiffion from office, 
in 1749, 561. His recall, ia 
1744, ib, 

Mesmer, Dr. his animal mag. 
netifm exploded, 537. 

Messina, beauties of, before its 
late deitruétion by the earthe 
quakes, 517—Stye Remark. 
able aerial pheacmenon fome, 
trmes obferved in the harbour 
of, 519 

Mereor, fiery, defcriptions of that 
feen Auguit 18, 1783, 256, 
Conjectures refpeéting their na- 
ture and origin, 257 

Micuen, Mr, his ftate of the cafe, 
with refpect to the firft invention 
of artificial magnets, 479. 

Mititta, hints for improving the 
ceconomy of, 46. 

MsNeRALs, arranged in four ge- 
neral Groups, Or ORDERS, §13. 
Mist, obf. on the fingular one 
that appeared in June 1783, 
508. Farther accounts of it, 

S476 

Mo.uusca.Lianai, account of, 6, 

Monsoppo, Lord, a fingular 
writer, 354 His philofophical 
creed exti acted from his writings, 
355° 

Monrrorp, Mrs. the aétrefs, 
anecdotes relating to, 184, Exe 
traordinary manner of her death, 
185. 

Ps M. his obf. on mines 
of earth-coal that have burned 
fpontaneovfly, 568, On other 
fibjeéts, chemical, &c. ib. 

Moravians, falfefly traduced by 
their adverfaries, 358. Their 
tenets truly Chriftian, ib. Their 
faith not a novel fyftem, 353- 
See alfo ZinzenDORF, 353- 

Mosaic antique, a curious fpe- 
cimen of, deicribed, 485. 

Motion, the fource of all the 
phenomena in nature, 503. 

MorTi0N, 
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IN DE X. 


Motion, compound, what, 504. 
Mountains in Italy, formed of 
fea-fhells, 507+ 
in general, obf, on, 5€3. 
Musevuo of the Capitol, a magni- 
ficent publication, 481. Con- 
tents of the 4th vol. of, ib. 
APLEsS, revolutions in the 
fciences in that country, 520 
Necroes, faid to be conneéted in 
blood with Ourang Outang, 28. 
The flavery of, approved, ib. 
Dilapproved and execrated, 437. 
Cruelty of the flave trade, 470. 
ome white, hiltorico-anato- 
mical account of, ¢23. 
Nevuroses, obferva‘tions on, 100. 
Newronian Lucretius, 559. 
‘“\Frricers, fabaltern, in the 








Britifh army, their pay 1In- 


{ufficient to fupport their rank, 13. 

of the Britifh navy, iro- 
nical advice to them, 462. 

Psice an altar dedicated to, 
A 





where to be found, 432. 
RTINGTON, Mr-e his method of 
employing electricity to medical 
purpofes, 488. 

ParTRIDGE-fhooting _ poetically 
defcribed, 287. 

Peter the Great, Czar of Muf- 

, Covy, his prodigious efforts in 

| the civilization of his people, 85 

Puace, M. de la, his memoir (in 
conjunction with M., Lavoifier) 
concerning the electricity ab- 
forbed by bodies reduced to va- 
pour, 56s. 

Poacuers, their illicit practices, 
154. 

Doane of mufic, what, 495. 

Pops, inquiry into the fapremacy 
of, 139. 

Porta, M. his memoir on the 
hereditary or conftitutional con= 
fumption, 566. 

Priestiey, Dr, his controverfy 
with Dr. Horfley, relative to the 
doétrine of the firft ages, con- 
cerning the perfon of Chrift, &c. 
&c, 122. 

Paice, Dr. hig ideas of civil lie 
berty controverted, 107. 


Prinare, Sir John, his methoit 
on Cleanlinefs, as conducive to 
health, 44, the nore. 

Paisonse See HowarpD. 

Proverss of Solomon, with the 
Ecclefiaftes, &c. a new Greek 
ve'fion of, from an old Hellen- 
ift.ical MS, 796. 

Psycuotocy, I'rembley’s differ- 
tation on the utility of, 577. 

Protemy, feveral errors in his 
Geography pointed out, 426. 

UEENSBERRY, Duchefs of, 

her great liberality to Mrs. 
Bellamy, 183. Anecdote re- 
lating to her Grace’s peculiar 
humour and oddity, ib, 

Quix, theattor, anecdote of, 183, 

ECULVER, etymology of the 

R name of that place, 1go. 

ReForm, parliamentary, contend- 
ed for, 144. Tiatcts relating to, 
223, 224. 460. 

REFORMATION in France, fketch 
of the hiltory of, 209. 

Reiicion, the primitive, from 
Adam to Mofes, viewed under 
its fuccefflive aipe&ts, 542. 

RevoturTion, conduct of the par- 
liament and nobility on that 
great occafion; 95. 

Ruopians, their maritime laws in 
high eftimation with other an- 
Cient nations, 511. 

RuusBars, Sir W. Fordyce’s ob- 
fervations on the culture and ma- 
nagement of, 18. 

RicxseTs, caufe of that difeafe, 
101. Remedy for, 102, 

Rousseau, J. J. account of his 
fuffzrings at Geneva, 201, 

Russia, obfervations on the penal 
laws of, 84. Improvements ia 
the fciences lately introduced 
there, 87. State of military 
improvements there, ib, See 
alfo Peter. See alfo Erizae 
BETH. 

Rust, what it confitts of, 292. 
AURIN, rev, Mr, fome account 

S of, 209. Specimen of bis ani- 
mated difcourfe on the eternity 
of God, -213. 

SCHULZE, 


» a pe 


rome 








IN DE X: 


Scnuize, M. his memoir con- 
cerning a pendulum clock, which 
marks, by ome movement, two 
different times, 558. His eafy 
method of afcertaining, by ap- 
proximation, the orbit of a co- 
met, ib. His aftronomical ob- 
fervations at Berlin, ib. 

ScIENCES, treatife on the revolu- 
tions in, in the two Sicilies, 520 

Scurvy, obfervations relating to 
the nature of that difeafe, 103. 

Ser-ma-Koane, the learned Chi- 


nefe annalift, account of, 497. — 


Inftance of his great prefence of 
mind, when not feven years old, 
ib, Extraordinary mutability of 
his fortunes, 498, 499. 

SHeripan, Mr. his defence of 
Dean Swift’s charaéter, conduct, 
and writings, 322, 333. 

Surp- building, improvements in, 
fuggefted, 105. 

Sici.y¥, revolutions in the fciences 
in both the Sicilies, from the arri- 
val of foreign colonies there, to 
the prefent time, 520. 

Sin againft the Holy Ghoft, what, 
133. 

Six. Mr. his experiments to in- 
veftigate the variation of local 
heat, 256. 

SLave-trade, warmly condemned, 
437. Propofals for remedying 
the evils of, 438. Horrid cru- 
elty of, 470. 

Stor, M. his obfervations on 
Herfchel’s new planet, 507. 

SmMa.LiL-pox.—See CHESTER. 

Smeaton, Mr. his tellimony, with 

‘refpect to Mr. Michel’s inven- 
tion of the artificial magnet,479. 

SNaILs, experiment on the reproe 
duétion of their heads, after de- 

‘capitation, 506s 

Socrety for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, &c. Lift 
of their Premiums for the year 
1784, 20. . 

Socrates, his chara&ter, how far 


proper to be compared with that 
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of Chrift, 448. 


SPALDING, account of the Gen. 
tlemen’s fociety there, 192. 

SPALLANZANI, Profeflor, his fe- 
cond memoir on the reproduétion 
of the heads of fnails, 506. On 
various fubjeét of natural hift, 
obferved in the mountainous 
parts of Italy, 507. 

STEIGLEHNER, M. proves the ani- 
mal magnetifm of Dr. Meimer 
to be illufive, 537. 

STockHOLM defcribed, 80. 

SuPERSTITION worfe thaa Athe. 
ifm, 264. 

SweDENn, conftitution of govern. 
ment there, oo. Penal laws, 


gl. 
Swirt, Dean, particulars of his 


life to the death of Sir W. ' 
Temple, 323. From the death | 
of Sir W. Temple to the time of 
Swift's introduétion to Lord Ox- 
ford, 325.——To the death of 
Q. Anne, and during his cons 
nexion with the miniftry, 327, 
to 328. From his return to Ires | 
land to his death, 329. Res 
flections on his popularity, 330. 
His epitaph, 332., Private me- 
moirs of him, ibid. Vindicated 
from the charge of mifanthropy, 
333- The leading part of his, 
character, 334. Account of! 
Mr. Sheridan’s edition of his 
works, 335. 
‘ee obfervations on the arts 
ufed in manufacturing that 
commodity in England, 72. Me- 
thod of making {mouch, ib. A re- 
mark on the tea-warehoufes, 74. 

Teas, the different forts of, 110s 
Damaged teas bought in great 
quantities, by an advertifing 
dealer, 145. 

Terra ponderofa, experiment on; 
259. 

re a of light, new, and op- 
poled to theNewtonian doétrine, 
509. 

Titet, M. his propofals for efta- 
blifhing a rule to fix the value 
of bread, &ce 565. 
Timb, 














Time, metaphyfically inveltiga- 
ted. 415- , 

TinDARIS, ruins of, 516. 
Toap, the cafe of a living one, 
found inclofed in a ftone, 546. 
Trajan, Emperor, his harangue, 

taken from Julian, 162. 

Trempiey, Mr. John, his dif- 
fertation on the utility of Pfycho- 
logy, 577+ 

TroncHin, Dr. eulogy on, 562. 

Tuncsten, See WoLFRAM. 

Tyraw.Ley, Lord, his curious 
flory of an intended revolution in 
Roffia, 185. 

an SwIinDEN, M. his me- 

moir on the analogy of 
eleGtricity and magnetifm, 
528. His correfpondence with 
M. Bernouli, relative to the 
great Mif, in the fammer of 
1783. 547. 

Warsecians, influenced by elec- 
tricity, 524- 

Verri, Count, his philofophical 
works commended, 219. 

Vicg D’Azyr, M. his inquiries 
relating to the:cerebrum, the 
cerebellum, &c. 565. 

Vircit, fpecimen of Mr. Loffi’s 
new traoflation of his Georgics, 
345. 

Vis Inertia, the effe&t of at- 
traction, 503. 

Viston, new hypothefis of, by 
Mefirs, Marivetz and Gouflier, 
572. 

Unitas FratruM. 
VIANS. 

Vo.ta, M., his defcription of the 
fie of Pietra Mala, in Italy; 
alfo of hot fprings, 507+ 

ALTER, Mr. his memoir 

W concerning the apoplexy, 
&ce soz. On the diforders of 
the peritoneum, 556. 

Warwick, Black-book of, 189. 
Acconnt of a remarkable feftival 
there, in temp. Q. Elizabeth, 


See Mora- 
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189. Some account of Guj, the 
famous Eafl of, ib. 

Wasuincton, General, his fa- 
mily and character, 119. Grae 
titude to him, the great and 
everlaiting debt of America, 263. 

WATERS, mineral, obfervations on 
the analization of, 493- Alf 
of hot, or burning fprings, 507. 

Watt, Mr. his experiments on 
the conflituent parts of water, 
and dephlogifticated air, 249. 
His new. telt-liguor to fhew the 
prefence of acids and alkalies in 
chemical mixtures, 250, 

Wepocwoop, Mr. his attempt to 
correct his thermometer with the 
common mercurial thermome- 
ters, 250. 

Westey, anecdotes relating to 
the family of, 193. 
WEsTMINSTER-abbey, 
foliloquy in, 463. 
Wuarton, Mr. his apology for 
quitting the church of Rome, 

399. 

Witse, rev, Mr. his obf. on the 
phenomena of the atmofphere, 
and the confequences of folar 
halos and parhelia, 546. 

Wituerinc, Dr. his exper. and 
obf. on the Terra ponderofa, 258. 

Wo rram, account of that mine- 
ral, 337- ‘The metallic part of 
it evinced a metal, /ui generis, 
diftin&t from all others hitherto 
known, 339. 

pager M. his memoir on 

the ‘folftitial height of the 

fun, §O5- 

1 ENBALG,M. his exhibition 

of {nails, in full life, after he 
nad cut of their heads, 506. 

ZINZENDORF, Count, encomium 
on his character, 351. His mif 
takes acknowledged and apolo- 
gized for, 352. How remedied 
by his own airections and endea- 
vours, ib. 


poetical 











TO 
THE READERS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


N Anfwer to the numerous Enquiries of our Correfpondents, 
concerning a Comprehenfive INpex to the whole Set. of 
MonTHiy Reviews, from the beginning of the Work, in 
3749, to the Year 1784, we can.aflure our Readers, that there 
is now in the Prefs, and nearly finifhed, in two vols. 8vo. a 
ComPLeTE CATALOGUE of the Books and Pamphlets mentioned 
in our Journal; which, with very few Exceptions, will in- 
clude all the Publications of this Country, within the above 
Period, befide the Foreign Literature. 

This Work will alfo contain a GENERAL INDEX to the re- 
markable Paffages in the principal Articles—Hiftorical, Poetical, 
Philofophical, Medical, Biographical, &c. including all, the 
late Difcoveries in Science, Improvements in the Arts, Literary 
Anecdotes, &c. &c. 


t> The Catalogue Part will give the Size and Price of every 
Book and Pamphlet, with a Reference to the Volume and Page 
of the Review, in which alfo its Charaéer, and the Publifber’s 
Name, are to be found. = 





ERRATA ix this Volume. 


Page 8, par. 3, 1. 6, for ‘ Walter,” r. Walker. 
‘wm 24, |. 33, for * papilionacous,’ r. papilonaceous. 
— 69, 1. 20, for another manufcript,’ r. a manu/cript. 
— 615, par. 2, 1, 1314, for ‘ emendationem,’ r. emendatiorem. 
— 84, Art. II, par. 2, 1, 65 for * been; for Roffia,” r. beex happy for Ruffias 
— 94, |. 2d from bottom, for ‘ uniformly prevail,’ r. eccafionally appear. 
— 137, 1. 25 for ¢ is in the old Greek verfions,’ r, is the old Greek verfion. 
me ———- par, ult. 1, 1, for ‘ had in hands, r, bad in bis bands. 
— 13%, No, 2. of the Foreign Literature, 1, 1, for ‘ Ginoche,’ r, Giuochi, 
— —— par, 3, 1. 8, after * the year 130,’ add, after Chrift. i. 
—~ 148, |. 32 and 40, for ‘ The,’ r. Tdce. 
— 152, Art. 34, 1. 6, for * Beverton,’ 5. Bemerton. 
— 153, |. 29, dele the * &c.” the fentiment being complete without it. 
— 196, |. 7 from the bottom, after ‘ alarum,” acd tvarum, 
— 218, |. 6, after « Divine Author,” add, of chem. 
— 296, in the note F, 1. 1, for * Hoc,” r. Hac, 
—- 331, for ‘ O&. 2g," (the death of Swift) r. Of. 19. 
— 332, in the inicription on Swift's monument, latt line, for 1778," r. 78. 
—~ 337, in the laft par, of the account of Swift, for ‘ Controverfy,’ x, Commentary, 
— 378, Art. 14, |. 5, for * applies,” r. replies. 
— 379, |. penult. for < we ds prefume,’ r. do not. 
— 391, |. &, * no wonder, than the refult,’ r. * no wonder ¢bat the refult.” 
— 4018, near the bottom, for * philofophica, r. pbilofopbia. 
— 403, |. a2, 92, for 6 Hoffinger, r. Hottinger, 
— 432, 1. 3, after * that,” infert she; and fo in p. 439, near the bottom, before 
‘ profits,” 
— 459, |. 10, after * any,’ add fucb, 


A — 477, Art. 47, for * xi.” rv. ii, 


— 489, for ‘ Pingre,” r. Pingré, 
= 490, for ‘ Parmetier,” r. / armentier, 
we mew Art, LY, for ‘ flower,’ r. flours 


Am 173. 0. titer fovereble’ p. wafererdh 

















